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If is iiuf wjthntil «*tijharj‘nsfi(ju'nf llt.'if I with 

flu' rriffirst ui niy fiiuiui Mr, fnr a h'nfrwnrfl to his 

.sfutJv of iiurmf'.u' liuntonih' Lift', futr it hanily st'un 

to rcijtjirc ati inuaHiucfion : vviiu* nrrfis no Inish, As .t 

furnuT jirofosur tif trotuajiii’s in thr l'ni\rrsjty tsf F-iatigufui 
hf fjjjnytui c'xrrptitdial (*t'l”**'hn!itit’s for npjt!}inj,; his jirufrs- 
.sinnal fri'hnitiuc to thr stn<ly of local |>rohlrms, aiul even a lirst 
K^laiu'c at his i»nok will show that wifhiji a roniparafivrly hrirf 
spacr he has follcctfil u vast mass of up to-tlatr matrrial. On 
pm fly fi'fuiontif qurstions ht* speaks witli aii ;mthf>ri!y to which 
I ratintil prctmtl, for I ran makr no claim to Ik* an rcoiinmisf. 
liuwfvrr. iny wf»rk as an oilk'ia! in Burma gave mr an interest 
ill voi’ial romlitions which hat me as an amateur to the study of 
rrofuimirs. Mr. Andrus, almost alone among professiiHial 
erotiomists. displayed an aetivr interest in ntral life and wel* 
fare, ami if was f'*nr i-ommon interest in this fiehl i^f study llwt 
hrfmght us togctfier. Bresumahly it is for this reason that he 
has railed on m«*. and perhaps it may he useful to readers of 
his work if I try to tlraw in hok! outline a general picture *>f thr 
rwulitions which he descrihes in detail, 

Writing as an h'.iiglishman, it \v*nt!<t seem periniHsihle to 
eitiphasi,?e the fart that in tnore than one respect this atToiitit 
of the development of Burma provkles a sufikkatt |uslificalkm 
of British rtilr. I.itth* more than a hundred years ago, when we 
first assttmed res|»insif»i!ity for government in Burma, it 
euiitrihnted prartkally nothing to the general welfare of the 
wenid. Now, an Mr, Awlrtts j4!»owis, It ran make a very suh- 
fctaitlial cmitrllwitioit. Jmi Ire fore the japanew invawnn it wat 
«|«wting tons of rke. and large r|ttaMtitic» of oil 
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products and minerals, together with some rahher and (iiIut 
miscellaneous commodities, while the total anmia! value - o' the 
exports was approaching $200,000,OCX). In return t(<f fU(-e 
exports it provided a valuable market for fe.Kfiles and ^ehcr 
goods for native consumption, and also for the macltinet v .te.d 
other requisites for enhancing its productive capacit\. \n lijr. 
economic progress is the direct result of the British in-enp.i!i< n. 
Regarded as a business concern Burma under British %s.v- 
good business. 

Naturally it was good busine.ss for the lfriti>h. w)i‘» rvs.ti, 
lished the system of law aitd order that allowed of e< > r. oja' 
progress and who played so large a part in f(i.vte! inj 4 pti 'dui ti* 

But it is important to notice that the progress Iuih for the fn* - f 
part been achieved by stimulating native en!erpri‘«e. In tin-, 
respect the development of Burma differs marked!^ frouj sji.ti 
of the dependencies of other colonial powers, where tlw de". nop 
ment has been mainly due to slate or capitalint piodiu tii si 0)5 
plantations or other large-scale enterfiri.se. In B.tuma e.ipu.di u 
enterprise has been active in the oil fjdd.s and the mine*., hut 
is a feature of the present century; up to flu* Iteginniug »■; the. 
century, the main product and, apart from leak, almo,! ihr 
only product was rice, in which European enfer|t(j%»* wa-. n n 
cerned solely in milling the grain jairchased ituiu native eehi 
vators. British rule insured the security necessary to hnsmev* 
tiansactions, British merchants found tliat they •'•eij **|««th 

goods to Burmans below the price cfiarged for the kii'al |e>«i! 5 ^ g 
and could pay them more for their rice than they had 
received. The link with Britian opened ujt new inathrf. f,.? 
native produce, thus providing Pmrnians with the u> 

gratify their wants. To this stimuhis native rnirr| 4 ri.-.r ir 
sponded so readily that within a comparatively sii.»ri isernwl 
upwards of ten million acres of waste swamp and Jisnylr wetr 
reclaimed and converted into a granary for Asia. thr 

population of Burma showed a corresponding iiicrraw. iJjjir.h 

rule enabled a much larger population to sell more ami p* Intv 
more. 

^ this was good business for Britain, B«t it slwwld hr 
r ized that merchants of any other comiiry were mmilf Irtr 
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!m M‘f f !r ill ! hi! fiia, and ftt laiy rica* and ^a‘lf vh ah and, in RniKTa!, 
in vnwdiivt hinaiic”-^ (ai !hr samr frinia the* Ihdiish, dlir 
Aflanf in I dial Irv lain tanphasi/rd fin* pMlin\' ni tin* *‘uprn dnur'' 
as A rMiidifiMn nf nuidf ni niln. fhii lids ha^ hrem a 

i*!i4raAru%fi«’ idaitnir Ih'ifidi rnh^ tiMin jis ratlit-si n>!ahli^di“ 
iiinif ill Ihnina. nnt nnfil fin^ ntfa^a Xpiaa'intaif ni was 

llicn'r ail) fliwialaai I'l'Min if, h'rMin llir litsf, ImHar's and, tn a 
If'ss f‘\!n!d Aliinc' r !i;nn Inaai arti\r!\ niyiyipa'd ill hr.sinr^.^ in 
Ihiriian tlauiph ntlin prMjilns rlid nni lakr ad\anfapa" ni flndr 
4 »ppt a I iiiutirH tti an\ rMiisidrratth* nxtcaif until thn ta’piiiidipt 
flir pH Mill Miiffii‘\, tf WAS afpHiit this finir* itiaf c hiinany and 
Japan sfrppfai in, Jihi fuddni' Wdnld Whir !, rxpMiis Ih ilvt^ 
iiiaiiv VMif* iirarl} mii a par with tln^sn tn thdiaim jinmiil 
Hi tlir t«4:i| as apniifiHl piiaaiit. \p,:dn, within a ivw yrars 

4*1 ihr war, h\ Phin J7 iiniiiian% liad ahiiHsl rripaiiind its tdir- 
iiitn pf^siiiHn and was lahiiip 7.d pwiiit. whrrras thr Ihitisli 
sli.itr had «!it»pjrtM{ Ih S mI pnii'cnl. laHildnnt Hii tilr Hllirf sitic 
iR thr tsilarirf’ slirrf at iiii|iHtfs* ii apprais ihai Ilriiain has flrtnr 
hrifrr fliaii in rxpiiiis, flmnidi !uir rtlsii fhi* llriiisfi sliati! lias 
hrni dfrliiiifip, fn 14 if supplied .As,! |irrcriil ni llir 

IfUal; hy Ph-fi J7 niily J7 |irrrrnt and in 37, drspilr tfir 

i HIauu Agirriiiriit, its sham had fVilIni tn IKd^ prrmnl, Mnain 
widir ir«aii japan wrrr iiinrrasiii|p In I if hiip- 

|4ird Hilly 3 mI |irrnriif. ‘I rit years lafrr it liradnl lltr list nf 
fiiiripii sliijipiipit niifrudiip, Haii|pffan aial hy i7 tlx sharr 

id’ llir iiiipHils had risni jauTnnt. svliilr in I*hAi 37 

firs|itfr ilir < lifawst Appmiiriif, if had to llld^ in 

rrs|'irri i4 iradr itiiiiiia it i%as in Cacu lii<lia father ifiaii 

firiiaifi tlial d hy llir i Htawa Ar;rrritii;«t. i Viiaiiily liritaiti 
lias priitiiril hy thr flmrlH|ifsirsif ni Biiriiun Bill it Itm ilrawti 
iiirrtrly hitsiiirsH |ir«itiis siirli ah a iiaiifai nf sfiofikrrprrs ituiy 
rrinttd as iis Iripiimatr title*; flirrr has lirrii iin jraltiiisy nf 
Infrifpi riiirrprtsrs and Biiiiiia luii^ firm iiii iijrti siifi|i in ivliicli 
all fHiiirrs liiivr firm aiintt'rd a fair lirfii ainl ini favnm 

Still less lias ilirrr hwi any jralmisy nf hirrigii rittrr|irl%if in 
file priifiitiiifiii nf wrifiircx lliiritia lsii«! its nwii mlirtiils iiiitl flit* 
linvrriifiirfil }ia^ riitiriis^nrrd f«i fiinflrriiiw tkme 

mimin, %^Mkf in rtH|tret nf W^Ictii riltiriitkiit, il milf hf tlic* 
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free scope allowed to foreign missionary organi/nfiun, 
ported by the contributions of the faithful in AnuTica ar.d . I .»• 
where that such rapid educational progress has been b- 

Many Englishmen in Burma have indeed felt sonu'tinu s that 
the lead in cultural development has been too reudil\ r. d<-.! 
to French and Italian Roman Catludics and to th.- vatioiv* 
American missions, notably the American .n n. •! 

to mention Hollywood. Here again there has beett a t.iir tield 
and no favor. The remarkable progress of ( hfistianil%' ant-aj.j 
the Karens is a tribute to missionary zeal btit no Ie*-o tr. tltr 
British Government which has protected and aged iius 

sionaries, and they have been just as free to spreutl ( fjf 
among Burmese Buddhists. Not infreciuentiy one hearn Mjgyr', 
tions that British care for native welfare is a new j'e.ttsur. a 
spasm of penitent imperialism on its t!eathf>ed, Xofhing could 
be further from the truth. From their first arrival llie flnff-h 
have fostered education, and within a very few } ear> lUuir.an 
educated in native or Western .schools, were entninte*! w ult the 
administration of law and justice a.s jwiges anti itiagi*ktt.itr‘. 
Long before the close of the nineteenth cetutiry, l«*al Mbewds 
were supplying practically the whole stall eniphtyed by the 
Government in administrative routine, anti ihr ontsuituliiig 
problem in respect of education ha.s been pitwidr \ijif 4 t 4 r 
employment and adequate remuneratirm for all thm-r who 
crowded the schools with a view to make their living. It h,*!* 
also been the consistent policy of Govcmnicnt tt» provitk ntrdiral 
care on Western lines, though in this matter, as in other |iaru 
of the tropics, there has been little success in imlwcing llw people 
to profit by it. From the beginning of British rule al»o there 
have been attempts to improve native agriciilinre, m4 tinttug 
the present century care for this aspect of iinrman life hast ralletl 
into .existrace an active Agricultural Service, Ai«», ami r*|>e-. 
cially during the present century, there have l>«n attempt# to 
provide the cultivators with better facilities for obtaining crfrMi. 
Mr. Andrus draws attention to these various betievoient aetAi* 
ties, but in recommending Ms b<x>k to the Anieriean public it 
.would seem well to stress the fact that this care for native wel¬ 
fare us nothing new; it dates from the mriiait days of British 
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riilr and tlirfa have hetai repr'aietl citdi^avurs hrin^; the 
niarhiiif’ry nt writarc \tp tlait*, 

Ihnin;.: the yjaaiter paif mi tht* niiaimuh f*v«-ryfnie 

fjf'lifnrd In lais‘a*/ lairv aiit! f‘tontfnifr !‘rer<thau a^ the ken*' In 
anti Wfliare, aini Ih'ilain VMiiirrrrtl tin Ihirnia the iMHin 
it| reoiiMiiiir trfa‘dotin hn «n 5 helieveff in ftial lav* aiitl undti' 
Ihili'-Ii ink'* vwrs^nw was itnifh* equal hrfMir flu* law : it may 
hiii!} he said liiat in h^ah rriniinal and iht il law fhen^ mu* 
law fttr ail alike white aiul rnlnnah Miifujieaii ami Asiaiir, 
IhitMii ami fhirtiiaii. l\ver\fnie !i«*Hfnrd in ediieaiiitn. llic 
fhifi'di I invrriimriil fried f<i the native srlin«4s and 

sii|t]ilf'iiif’!ife 4 flirfii with Western nrlmctK, Thru fliirifi|j the* 
VMiiise of the ninrfriuifh c’riitniy the dorfrinr ut lai^sr^ laire 
>iel 4 rd | 4 aee in h« vtfwmwy »iiitl snrial 

Idle I It wau'iiinriit fit Ikiriiia* iii>«|arfai }#y ilirvr idcav, irilfiKhirrcl 
iir'W well are iiiaeliinrty and iimllipheil iiv aflfiiiiiislrativr acfivi- 
firs wifii a view In {irndiiefinn aiif} rniiaiieiiiiJ wrlfariv 

Xew f^r iirwty eiihiiqtrd aKririilfiiiak vrfriiiiary. anti nftirr M*rv* 
krs aiiiirfi to iiiijuaivr ai^rknilfiinil trriiiiiijiir* aiic! itir jiiitilir 
iiralili srrvirr iiiriikairil new hf?iii4ar<i'4 itf mrai liyi;irsit% Ttieil^ 
taflirr lifrr, in flir jinwriil rriiltiry, with tlir griirral ar<T}ilaiirv 
ill Ilf f}ir jirinrijdrs nf ikiiiniTary aiiil ilrlmiiina-* 

limn flir f kivrriiiiiriii rruiiilrisrieti dnmnrntk fiiiiritiiiery an 
ilatr iiuiiirl; it iiitriuliiml |irariirafly luiiimdifiltj siiiFraije 
with lU'i tif ^rx aitih with a lifivnility lliat iiii|*hf lia%*e 

}4rr!i fimiqthl i:nili even in Afiirrira, cmifrrrril tfie fntiicliinr mi 
;4iin|rru'r«ts of rifjilrrfi, If itmui iiilriititifis ftirnislini a Miffiriitrii 
riaiiii itralsfiiflr tair itiiiilif %vrll rxfierf file liriiirHt altadiiiieiil 
tm the i*ail nf lliiriiiaini In ilir Ilriti.vfi riiitrirclkitn 

IIhw $v if tlirin vrilkw tmy a^k. Ilial Iliirtiiasi^ Imve cifivii 
’ftlifwvii ikrnneltt^ rr^livc iiiidrr riili* and tfial in the 

rrcriii timnmm an iwerwlirliiiiiig ttnijcirity vnlril in fa%*or cif 
littlc|»*iwirirr* cifir mm%rf k ihai g<iwl iiilfiilirtns fircivcrtiiiillf 
|ia¥f tlt« way tit «*viL Hrt#ii«iftik frrriir#iii atkrwtcl flic riiltivators 
m fiik ii|i fitlit aiiti l«^e ilirir briti t« Isiciiaii iti«wie>1ciickrsi 
wtiik# riirrcty hf i!ie ri|trfaiitftt id ifw tcimiiifrci 

ttiil »wfl the mhuh rfnilrsil uf tmnmmk lift pisfed in* 

Cfrtiitiilf lilt# fiirrigii iitiwk. l4iw iiinitiplitii liii^atlaii atid 
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tJtTVfri as tlu* handnutiii of antisocial ccfiiouiii- t -oi th' 
proving nnahlr l<i rope with a .‘-U'a<1jl> iswo-a'-i;',,.; •. i.'or.'i 
crime, hahication lost its spiritual •■••nnnf ;t:M !<■ '< :■ 

ganicd merely as the means of painmy. :t H\r,sh-' -il, i-a- , ; 
ices charged with enhancing prodncitou arci vo-Inn* 

W'clcoine to the people whom tin-} wiie -opp'■''!'i *., r. • - e* . - ; 

appearetl to thetn only toi» often a-, innsnnaef. --pyi ■ 

ami exactiftn ; an<l deiimeralie niaciii: cj s *•-a* n-I i v ^ >' '< -t’•; 

ptditical <Hsei mtetit. All ifu'se ihitip''.-o wri! mn r'h <!-e. • w • ■ 
ingsowcl! in ilritaitt. went awr} in Ihinna 

^■et. as Mr. Andrus show tin* i ..mtis'-n na.e. ■ .d-- . 

tierived ntany henefsis from the >!> •'? - 

It is true that i'nrinese ei^iii^atio:! had as!ta>' 

In every village the Ihiildhist m.-i;Ks. u? .» Kaen'er ;> . . 

free from scandal, itnparted .an «-flni'.e!r ss t-e. dft;-” :.e.' 5 ’ e 
ciplcs to all the hoys of tlie villag*', tat It and p- h- •■u ae-d 

lowly-honi. tnstrniiii!}' thetn in tla- ehsurnt- » j tro.--, uv«l 
practical morality. The nton.tsfii ■ f'Os.ei < s do- 

Country, was inthtential last sna ..pp !t • ■■nar’-l 1 ’e.o h. .r' : 
State, insteatl of cansing divi'.e n fo thfo ;t*. .*! •Le.n: , he* h 
otlier mntnal stipi#irf, 'I'ltr wojnrn rnj-‘',r4 pM-.n*-! !!.->•:? e,:. 

.Ht*nU‘ ways than in other e* .tnm of th.r j-.n I .*•: 

a freedtim tsnparalielrd eh«'V.lt«or m Ao.t atvl, tuio! sri.mlv, 
exceptiojsal in tlie West. .\tsd n ossr ana of tfjy ! .r 

tu'ganizatioii of happinr-o, tlu-n, t.r pam-ta' ...-nt, p.-- p!r 

have been more light-heatted th.m the Ihute.i!'-, a.*’, a 

happiness that the fri’i|tseni an,4 st-vnr and |Mt*nnr.d ■( 
trrtphes mtjsl haw inlefrupted hut di 4 not \r> ;r,o» 

civilisation, tlespite its aitrarlivr featnrrs, h.ad a!-..-- e.-. 
tkms. I’he w'hole jmlilicrt! system wa» hits«-«| not ojj law lint 
i»ersonal authority, ,ainl anyone i»t » p<o 5 iit*« tn' audniirty 
within cwtmnary limits tlisjam* tithitrarily <»f shr iwiiwnt ami 
pfoixrty t»f thosf sulijfct i«> his c'omiw.atwl lw*l 

ccanply with snmpHiitry rtilr^ diclaiiwg ibr niylc of Inntsr 
clothing appropriate to his staikm in liir; rtcti ihr Iwnefal 
certnnonies and type* «f coflTin w«fr« similarly rrgnlatcd Am*I 
evcrycjttie wa* liable to compulsory nervier, tmtani i»r 
In the army and on' puMic works. rule wckwr 
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in fhriit ffftiii llir v:iiitfiis irsfrirtn »iih ar^4 nf 

!Fi!fiifvr fiiir anfl rnsfitin, if iirw fm-iltfiii unit nrw 

lit i^raiit'y an#! in all viaii tiiannia! 

in lii’f If laMiiaartl A InylHn %taiis!aii| tfi liviti|.n 

lUn fliiv wa’i iiif'ir!v !l:r lir^l rlfcrt ut PnifFli rtik* As 
aFFf.n-- tifUti fllr i;i\Mi In Mt \itdiii%, flir sc-.jtH'l 

Ir%% liApp%. f*or, liiMiiyli liFriaitiiy ihr 11nin aitafiaiy 

o|s|ai|i^ if lifitiiyjtf tiirfii tiiultn fiot'iiajn’ F» iH'MiiMinic law, 
I liar. If Bfaild svitn, \%r may find an rxplaiiai imii uIh llii/ 

iiifriniMiis of til If i‘4i riit«' f*i f* SI» laf |.*r|y 11 iisfrafiaL In i 

ti|* iiiirina tfir wmlif, iln.’ {‘ritish c mtiiiriif {airna*"d fin*' 

ataio"' f#! fFitiiirsr niUa Ftit \t a\\a\ am! ianl 

Iirilici, inaliini,^ F ss iaitasf i o|4iia Iiavr rli/ainl 

ihf- \\A\ for rrrMiisfriHii<sfi, fait tlir ic^stiifs xwfv in man) waxs 
iiiuArliinafr. Yvl if iirni'- dilliriill ;n*iiii flmiii, 

flic r»iifis|i wrfr liraltiig %\iih :i %itti:tti?tft wliolly l»irtngii In 
tlirir ?rar|iitiiii« and iilras. fii luirt^fir during ilir Iasi tlirrr 
iiiimlirtf yrars iltrrr liad firm a fnnirfii^r ft# iias«^ rru- 

in*iinr and stumit rrfalitais utt rras«iin niiFrrsniial law, ami in 
rights, ami in fiiis |ir«Ha’?4h llritaiii lias Ird ilir wav. llii** 
lias firm finssttilr lirraiisr mir gfwaily titnafagr fiaaii f A'rrrr ami 
Mifiitr iiinirr tlir vitali^^iiig iiifliiriirr iif I liristiitiiily lias rrratrd 
a sniAiii unirr rimtsgli in xtmikw anlisnrial riaiiif«iikr 

fnrrrs %villiiii tlir iwnitnh nf rivir wrifanv lii Aiiiri'kan wlirit 
flir Aitirrirafi way nf iifr wuh flirratriinl hy ilir lliaal «if itin 
ffiigraiittiF iiiixnmrin^ W'rrr adcijtinl in dam tisr xirmiia* anti tlir 
?^y?4riii jiiililir rdiirafisin lias hmi fnigril intfi a xyhiriii 

rfliiratitm ilisHiiril to jiniiiiulr lltr avsiinilatiMii iif alirri 
rlriiirsifs, III llriiaiii hiirli firmaiiliinH liiivr lirni tiiiiirrrxwary* 
ai«i ill lliiritnn wlirrr lliry %%a*iT iirfalrtl, tliry w’crr diarrgar«l«i 
II111S %%hrii tlir Mcial iirilriy rr-diiiit nil aiilliorify aii 4 
%i;is siifitlriiiy liroiiglit iiiti# laiiilart walii tlir rroiiotiiir ftirrri 
liliriaini iiinlrr Hrifi^t riili% if wm |«rvrriri:i iiifo «i hmimm 
Atifi ill itiis liiistsirHH ctiiirmn a ?4 Mr. Atiiiriis 
fitrairs lliiriiiatm fiby » very tiiirinr fiarh 

Wrlfatf% liciwtw^rr, goml, m«l smAal wadfarr w n 

iirctwvitry miiiliiifiit iif tif^ilt iiifiiviilital w^dfarr iiiici sinjiicl 
mmm firogrrs^. Ergarttiiii^ itir rtmft^r anil itiiiiire cif tlir wi- 
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nomic cicvelopnscnt «»f iUnina in liir \n>h’i'- \,i%'■ 

much that deserves dost; atfcnlinn. Isut ht' •A'iuM ’.rMi; »■* r.at** 
accepted withnut suftkivntly rh^sc cxamif.ati.-n t!ir « 
prevailtnfj view tliat evt-ii durin,i: rccrut ■i.ix'.-lvl >.] 

livinj^ has hceti risist}^. \V!u'i't‘ fc«ii 5 <'jinc I'-sfr--- h,; 
the weakest kccs tc* the wall, and iu the re.’ii’iie i',i 
of Buftua the Burnians have hcen in ta** jsni-’5 5 e,*- r. 

of the weakest. Relatively, at lea-^t. ihev a*r j-m.w! d.aa 
UikUt Ihinnesc rule the Ihjrmau was a }»«'r rr.a'. -.a .t j-'-j 
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country; lunv he is a poor inaft in a ri intpatali’. e.v in a. ■, 

With ctiltivat<jrs netltn}: nit>re deeply inl'» dr?.! and w ilr-.p 
as hired laborers on land whieli ft.rnirrly thev t.wsie-l. it w e,!*! 
lie strange if they were growing ridn-r, '1 here ss ie.ih-rd }.• ?• 

evidence to the contrary. In a recent surve) it h.i*. hn-ji r-.!nsi.t*.ed 
that during the !a.st twenty years "ritr uiilr-..o;<.« pr; «.*pn 4 
appears to have fallesi hy nearly d.s pes ertu 'llu- -•.jtr.tu.il 
basis of this estimate was insist.-nrr. and, n j-- nr.pn-baf.h- tl'.n fl>- 
fall exceeds 10 |x*rcenl, l>ut ronannptiwn ha*, n- -t s’. .m 

The imp{>rt of chief interest to the «-«.i5)n'e4; ntan r. 
and during the present renttiry tite p/.-'-h, 

barely kept pace with the growth »u’ p*.j«tija!:«fn. loe.d 

production has dedineth no that i»t this ir-i} r*! ;d-.o 5h«- 
would swni to l*e ies.s well rdl than fotinrslv %h>trt>\rt in she 
import of silk goods a»u! other luxitrv ts s!irr«- !«;,•» brr« 

a very sharp dedine, awl, taking im}»oj!-- b<r natsiir is?n’a«ispSto« 
a»a whole, the value, in proptittlon tv* tin* Is*, iaSkw 

The first effect of the eroHomic forces hWraird tiiidcf Ih?!svh 
rule was to raise the statsiiardi of living, itndrr thru furdwr 
operation there has twfm a failure tr» inaiiiiasn ilw»* 

In this connection two poinifi. deserve ‘I Itr 

first is the remarkable fact that the decline in the ^landaid «>< 
'living occurred |u*t when the Ciowriimwi was rtrdrniWing itj> 
nfiFofts to pr«note welfare; in tile tlidniegfttion of vmriidy 
'wider'the dewinamee of twonomic forces, att«w|st* l*« proi»M4e 
iwdfiviWttal welfare ware dwtinetl to fr««tfail«*t, mvni^ 
iiM is evtti more rttnarkaWe. For the decline proetedijd «fi* 
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tlrsj.jf** ihf iiunulncfi't!i ut c«>}i‘-fiftisiMna! tcfnrins on 
(h'fUf'cr.itic jiurporfiiif; t<» rjuit'W I’uriiiasis %\ifh iirv; itp- 

jioiiujiitij's fii rnfi;uir<* iiafinnai %’ir}f,-trr, 'i'hr cx|t!an;jtinn, h«HV- 
incr. i-. Ddt far to scrk. in a t!i)iu’«i socirfy (irujorralic* 
fioji'* ai'r a ''firtiyjlj; }>tj{ wlu'i'*- fiic}' ;u'r not a sign nf 

'■trrjigtii th<'\ arr a soufcc oj wraKiir-s, It) fho diviilrri soricty 
<4 ilursua, witit {■.ino|n';u}'v, haiians, ('hincsic, and ItnrinatK 
imiird ill liif' jan-aiit *4' jjtdii. idtial gain, di-jnt<falir tnarhin" 
r»y prodnrntl a g.naTtmH'tU Jio stcongrr in' iirtSrr aUIr to Control 
rroitonjir lorc«'»i than tlir folonta! rule uhifh if repiarrsi, ,\n«! 
whilr ttir rich, tJte- forriip! rlcnirnt. gft-w lirhcr, thr pofii', com- 
pri*‘in{4 ihf gr<’at tna'^s of tiu* population, grew potita-r. 

! ijc common man had a Milotantia! priinancr in the loss 
of his lattd to Indian moju ylcmiris. ami titr cdtjcatcd riassrs 
felt a nainial rcsrnimcnl at vi-t-itjg all tlu* leading po.sitiotts it» 
iiidtistry ami commerce in the hands of foreigners. Vri Ilnr> 
fiian.s si if! enjoyed a very mnch higher statulard of living than 
the |K'<»|tle of India, ami it is (jtiesiirmahk* htnv far eromanie con¬ 
ditions were directly resjmnsihle for political tmrest. 'fhe wave 
of jiationalism which has swept over thr Mast %va.s a far more 
jHdent fact«»r, The liritish <k*verni»eiit. tlrspilt* its hrnevolent 
i»ileitlif»fis, never siirreeded in capturing the imagiiiatioft of the 
people; it renwitted a foreign government to which the fM*ople 
nn a whole felt no instinctive loyalty. It is true that nwaJern 
nationalism was a late grifwih In Burma, lint this wa.s front 
ignorance of the ntodern world attd nc»i fttr lark of national 
»entit«rni and native patriotism. Until recently this sentiment 
found expressittn »»nly in *j«>radic, futile insurrectifais ammig 
fhe uneducated |a'asautry. ft was the victtiry of Jai«»n over 
Bu-'d.a that hr.st inspirctl some f*f the educated cte-tiws with tb® 
hope of regaifting their national ittdc}H!ntlencc thruugh Western 
rducjition atnl lirst tiirnrtl their tlmughts in fhe direction of 
japau. *I hen, with the d(rirme of sclf-dctermlnatkui gaining 
rurtrjsry during W*»rld War I, ami with the grant of a coii« 
slitutiou on drinm'ratic lines, nationalistH kaiked to gain frec- 
d»mi through their munerica! superioriiy. Both hojR*a were vain. 
Neither Western educaiicai nor a wide franehisc could prevutl 
against the military and econontic »tif»crit>rity of Ettro|*«an*. It 
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is not strange tlicn that at the beginning of (hr u'crnt war many 
P.nnnans turned eagerly t<> japan ff>r help. 

Not the least valuable feature of this book is tlu- aecount 
<}f Ihirma tinder Japanese rule. Ihinnans m 'on h’arned that they 
had gained little by the change of masters. lUn this flid rot 
reconcile them to Pritish rule. Now the bold deeisiotj of Mr, 
Attlee to give Ihinnans tltr choice of indi'pendeiice ha*, rreafed 
a frientllier attittide. For iny part 1 hold iinnly tlsat nothing 
less than indepen<lenee will .serve to convert natioualisni fiom 
a destrtictive fever into a creative force. \'et indrpfndencr is 
merely a condition of welfare atul not a eanse ni wilfare It is 
necessary to recognize that at present, after a Imndret! yars of 
foreign rule in which military and ecoiinnhc eointi.l ha^ lain 
in foreign hands. Burma cannot stand alone, it is neee-.sary also 
to recognize that only the eclueated classes, and not even all of 
these, realize this fact. Burma needs help ;md, if Burnians will 
accept it, Britain is best able to give tin- help it nerds. In our 
own interest we must try to lielp them, t bir inirr<"st .and that 
of the world in genera! detnands the speedy restoration of onlrr 
so that it shall once again provide a field for the iim-spnetu of 
foreign capital, under due eoiuhtiitus as to national well being, 
and shall yield the rice and oil ami other products lint! itie whole 
world wants. How best to help them is ,a prolilein for British 
statesmanship, hut if we solve the problem sneeessfnih it is 
not improbable that within a few tears, when we have efsabted 
Burtna to stand alone without suppost, its people will hr clamor., 
ing for a closer .asscriation wiili the British i 'faimsojiwr.alth 
The first step toward the solution of the problem is to rrcogtn/r 
HfBciilty. fn tills matter the ohjertive survey of the situation 
Andrus shouki he most useful and, writing as an 
'rman, it is with gratitude that I riToinmend his Umk not 
£} the American puhlitp hut tu British and, nut least, to 
Burman readers, 

J. S. Ft.st{N}v,%l4, 

C*.umim% RNccAiKu 
J«!y 31, W7 
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As Ai,l.-l’»rHMKSK CDiisfittu'iil asM-jnUIy ha,' ii>tw an|t!rtr<l a 
constitution f*ir a self'},;torrnin^ Ihirina Acfurtiiuj; to the 
Aftlec'Aust}^ San Agrcrnu-tit of januaty 27. this r>>n' 

sfifntion may 5 >rovi<Ir foi either «loiuiniitj! sfatin* or iisdejirntl 
cnct*. accotaiiiifj to fri*e!y exj'trsser! !*.nunr''e Hinhes I’lnO', a 
little over sixty years after tiu- last lUjrtm-se lotn; w;t'- »lejt!orfl, a 
new cotintry, c<,>m|»it‘tely ditlerent f'rinn {tre-iiritish Itnrma. is 
ahoiii to join the family of nations. It is helieved th,i5 there 
he .snOkient interest in the erotminit' life of this tjrwconier fo 
mxikc the jHiIslication of the {n'esetst htttfh tinsely. fhtrtna ha-, 
great possibilities, both as to ijiternationai trade and a;, to do 
tnestic production, and the new Burma may develop fresh eeon 
omic contacts, with cfuisecjnent rejH'fcussions in forrigji coun¬ 
tries. Bnrnta was first heard of by most literafr pcojdr fd the 
prc.sent generation in tfte Western worltl when the llnima 
to (.ihina was completed. By the time the Japanese invaders 
made Burma a hattlcfront, that canintry was very well known 
indecii, and it now seems unlikely to relapse into its prewar 
ohsTurify. 

One of the re,suits of the war wa.s tin* tentporary impm-er' 
islinient of the country, much of its transportation and intlusiry 
being clestnjyed. But Burma’.s eronomy i.s m largely tailed on 
agriculture, forestry, ami extraction of tttinerals that weictniie 
signs of a pnanpt and healtljy rwovery from ilw ravages of 
war are already evident, tiiven a stdution »*f the vexing agra¬ 
rian problems, atid domestic and interitational |»tjaet% Btinwa 
slnnild eontimic to be the ntost pr»»sjH*ro»s country, from the 
standpoint of thecomttson people, in that part of the world. 

Hiis study attempts to present a survey <if the bask fact* 
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ami statistics of the Burmese economy as it cxistcil in 47. 

with documentation for those desirous of further infttrniaiion 
on the subject Where the writer believes that {'(>|iu!ar i<K'a'. 
arc in error, an attemjtt is made to set the recoul strai;L,djt. but 
the emphasis is not on contntversy, and no efbut is made to 
support any .school of thought. 

Had J. S. Kurnivall consented to lu'ing "Ut a third rditiotj of 
his Political liconnmy of Purnta this f,»ook might inner have 
been %vritten. However, numerous aspects of |■.umle‘.^’ eronomy 
not covered in Political PcoHamy of Burma are devalt with in 
the present study, altliough those desirous of reading the stand¬ 
ard work on Burmese economic history should refer to .Mr. 
Furnivair.s classic. 

A wartime .survey of the economy <>i Burma, cotnplrtcf! iti 
the United State.s Department of ('ommerre in was the 

parent of this book. With the permission of Mr, C‘harlo K. 
Moser, Cihief, b'ar Eastern Division, the map u.seil in tlu* earliiT 
work is reprothicecl facing page 3 in tlse prcsimf volume. Mr. 
Moser and his assistant, Dr. Melville H. Walker, gave invalu¬ 
able direction to the original .study. Stibscipjcntiy. w'hilr the 
writer was stafioneil in Imiia in 3B44-4.S this study was revised, 
and several officials of the Hovernment of Burma- then in 
exile at Siinla—gave the assistattce which is noted in the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph. Further revisions have hem ii5:ule up to the 
time of going to pres.s. 

The author gratefully acknowledges the assjsianrr of the 
following officers of the (.rovernmeut of Httriria, who kindly 
checked various chapters of the niamiscripl for rrror't of fan. 
In many cases they ntadc valuaWe siiggc.stiniti* for the afldiiitm 
of useful data; 

W- H. Payton. C.M.G., I.CS., IMti Secretary, Govern- 
of Burma 

Kyaw Min, M.A„ LC.S., Secretary, Industry and I.4i- 
[Depaftment 

vV. J. Air, Burma Railways 

Wing Commander Burbury, Director of Civil Aviation 

M* Ijcm, Transport and Communication# Dcparimcni 


I'KFK.Ui. 

( olnnrl .MarDuwcll. (‘ln'ct nfiiiTt, ( i\,| 

Service, Fairnia 

^ oldiiel Rnlicrf Watvftn, IHiecffir **[' Aiirictiiftstr 

laeiitenanf ('(.luiu-I I-, MiirS Rrunta i Hjirrr 

i AS (fi i 

I’aninie. f.(‘.S,, Ofticrr ..n S|.o',a! Dsuv.i :uAvr.t.iu . 
ami I’rice ('(tnfml ‘ ' ‘' 

njiu, Uliiccr (iji K‘rt'u{|.,{ructi.>fi Hut** i Ac.rx'nhmr s 
K U . Oilleer ifu Specia! Dutv ( .Mitu-s i 

S. \ . Iaui|»!ey, AKHcuItjifr ami Htiiaf {'(MiiMni* I>c-|a!!m<ni 
M. j. Shcehy, Hf.A., l*nl*lir Works Ih'jiatiiuri:t 
II R. iVariJ, M,A.. Uirerf.-r f.i FuMic Rrlati...... 

^ I Kyaw Ih.'t. B.A,. liar at Secn-tar). Kau;;..,,!! r,,|! 
i ' aninivsititu'r 


Nftiie of flu- (iff,dlls jmsf inemioimi is. of cousm-. rroionsihlr 
flXhoof-'’^ a^ >rMum hi,m facts, lajf.hchnl j,} 

In addition to the ofliciaR r,f flu- ih^rumu-rn oj Wwnvi 
Dr, Fat,I F. tk-rm, fonner lavinu-, in l,.,, 
onnts Jtu son C oflege, Rangoon, kintlly r«*ad almost r\rtv that* 
tr anr o ertii a gieat many valnahle stiggesfiot,*,, ,\Ir i; 
(ancHlmn. mnv of the United Nations Relief and 

Adtjumstituain. also read the entire mannwripi ami as.Fied 
tin .some <if the statistical tables. 


WANtll.Vl.tM.S, 1)1*. 
Aiaajs, le.i; 


J. Rns.si'j.i .\ximr% 
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Marcn Polo rcjn^rtcdly used the llurnia ronfe for 
one of hiH trips hctwwn Italy anti ('iiiini, tluit country Iki'^ proh- 
ahly fn-cn less known to Anierirans than any othtn part of Munh- 
cast Asia, at least ttntil the opening «*!* the famed I’.nrina Koad 
in 'I'hat lajatl <!raniatizcd Burma's pt»siti«»ii as *’t 'hina's 

liack Door." Hat! it n<>t lieen for the many exrellrjif pirfnrrs, 
and the vivid dcscription.s of the diil'unjhie.s (A road ImihlinK 
acrr»ss steep tnonntaiii ranges .separating the deej* ri^er t^rds, 
that phrase miglit iiave Jed to an underesfimate of the rximt P* 
which Burma is rut ofT from its grtsti tieighhors, Itidia and 
Cltina, as well as from Siam, I'reneh Inthot’hina, and 'I'ilwt. 

Inrr many centiiries iiidivitliial explorers and a few muleteer.^ 
and merchajjt.s liave cro.ssed J.hjrma'.s land frontiers, btit sttrb 
traffic was never .stiffieient tf> jn-rmit Bttrma to he assimilatrt! 
l»y either of its two great neighbors. Sea traffic* is enronraged 
Ijy a long e<*astlim* and a few fair harheers, but thrrstighont m*»st 
ai its hi.Htt»ry Burma has had little sea traffic attd’ hence has 
fwen largely a hermit nath»n. ^fountain passes to the mertit are 
eight to fen thousand feet high, yet Buthlhist missionarieii 
passed frcmi Burma to {'hina, while t|niticjiieim>a} nnssiona from 
Burma long carried gifts to Cathay which were |«?rhap« Inac 
curately regarded as "tribute.*’ 

^ The inaccessibility of Burnta to Asiatic eon«|werer», cmjpletl 
with a lack of development of the art of sea warfare liy pr»- 
tentia! aggressors, helj»e<i insure Burmese indefx'ndmre* until 
the British occupatmn m the nineteenth century. The corniiig 

* Eiffcjit far the jitwdawy ebim* «>f CHfiiiit to iiurraimy ti*« 
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ol ihc liriti.sh coincided ap|)rox!tn;itrly uitli u>'*'**^ inijirovctncc.fs 
in niaritimc transport, and now air tran''pMri al^o fail-, tair to 
play a | 4 :rcal part in placinj^ Itnrina Mjnart'l) oji - .nr '<»' jlu' hiph- 
rotuis of the world. 

Ihinna'.s area of .Mpsare tnilc'> ronphh. ct le-.p-otls 

in area to the northea.st corner -of the I 'nifrd Statf-. t'lotn ( Shin 
to Maryland, inclusive. Xhot of thi*> area, and all lui! a \rry 
.small part f.rf the pctpulaltoit. Hcn w itliin tlir fro|.ii- ,, Jujf the wet. 
inottntainous northern liills touch I’iltet ;u a point hjw.nd JM 
Xf»rtli Latitude, ihirnia cxtcisds stnnli to \ ictona Loint ahotif 
l.dtK) air niilc.s. 'phe population of aroiual ooentcen tnillion 
places Mnnna liflh in the r»riti''h Ifnjpirr. folltH*. inj;; India. 
Paki.stan, the I'jiited Kinp.doin. atid Xi;.:cria, 

(iKfHtKArnnw!. Iis 

'Fhe most common p:co;^ffaphical divisit.n ot Ihnina into 
I’ppcr I’.nrina and Lower fhirtna 'rite <livii!jr}; htic i- that hr- 
tween IJriti.sh Ihtrma ant! the ihirina of titc hitijis hetwertt 
atni lK8h. the litie rnimin;; •.omrwii.a! north of f'rojtsr atid 
Tonnjiffo. all of ArakatJ hrint; cf>tt*.!drrrd laoerr I’suma for 
this purpose. 'Phis division has the merit of coincidin;; vi.if!) 
the rather precipitous drop in rainfall l’r».}n the K<* J't> inches 
of Lmver fhnma to the 2.s 5t» inchc-. ui f|;r fhy Zone, It Stas 
the drawhack that north of the I >}•> 7.>nw fln-fc i.» the Lpprr 
Burma Wet /.one, front Katha and Blaimo t«* the norilu-rts liniits 
of the rotintry, while motmtain** aitfl eallej*, rstn iwoily f>om 
north to soutlj, neither I'pper ISnrtua nor Lower Iturnia ludni' 
honwgenemjs. 

Dr. Dinlley Sfantp, t»titst;m<iing geographer of Burma, h;tr, 
divkk'd Burma into nine ciivishais, show'ii !iy nijiither »*n the 
map, |H>rtnis.sh>n to reprtMhice which 1 ms hern given hy tfie 
United States Deparinimt of C'ommerrt*. 'Phe divisjon% are av 
follows: 

L Arakm CorwI.—This narrow coastal fringe al Bnrmn** 
extrane w«t was the seoie of sonic fighting and much nkir- 
mishing throughout the period of Japanese ocTiipation, and its 
location is well known. The Arakan Ytminn. ri»:n«’t {ifn^rate 
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it from the rest of I'mrma, and its people ^p(•ak a '.eparatr dia¬ 
lect of the Ihirmcsc !anmia,i;c. 'I'idal stream-' an- 'o lunmTtms 
that there are said to he no less than ll'^ stream ero-.-jii;'/. tie 
tween Cliitlai^onij {in lUm^al) and Akvah. chief town «if 
Arakan. In ntn'inal timi's traltie has alua\' hecn etiielly iiv 
hoat. I'he m<iiisi i<>Ji of Xfay to < >et<ilx-r hriiij.j-. 150 ti i ,.’f tt> inetu-s 
of rain to this region, alihoiipdi jnst to the east. aeuf.. the Inll-. 
rainfall is h'ss than a tiftli as p.reat! 

'I'he larfier streams liave Iniilt up flat, fetiile It.e,l.mds, with 
extensive paddy cnllivafion attd fai!l\ deti'e p.>pu!aiii'tj, 'Thn-' 
Akyah District had a l‘M! poptdafion density of 1 IT, although 
some of the district c«>iisiste«i of tliinly piipnlati-d hi!!Ahi in! 
percent of the district is coverrtl with crop> mo^l!\ patidy. 

'The 'r;uinj''np and Ati Pavse' into ventral flmma had very 
poor rttjuls at the time of Japanese orcnpafioii, lui! Japanese 
ioi'istic nectls caused some iinproveuHmf in this respect, tfttis 
partially emiinji Arakati's i»ear“iso!afion from tlu* rest of Iknma. 

2. Arnkan Yamasitr {i't'sfrrn SHUs. Dt. Stamp's sceoud 
geographic division is the Arakan \'omas, with the jtorth ant! 
sontli ali^ptment typical of Hnmia, At tire north they hreonjc 
known as the C'hin Hills, ami hrrrji the *livisi<m fietweeij Imlia 
ami Bnnna, Hitiges run in every tiirectiou, Ihmjhoos air gratl- 
iially replaeitjg inont vahialile woorl ott the wet western slft|w*, 
I'he eastern sltipe has valimhie te;ik forests, not yet fully rx- 
pkdtcd, hdow the 3,(KKhfoof level. Its highest point is !f|»ninf 
Victoria, wdiosc snmmit is KHttM) feet above sea level. 

The anintistic tliins, who speak minierotis dialects ami prt* 
vided levies for the Burma Rifles in the prewar period, itnnish 
a sparse population for these hills. 

The annual /ainfall in the we-Htwartl-Hhiping |torfion, known 
as the Arakan Hill Tracts, is tiflicudly estimated as 125 inches, 
yet etrmlitioriH are .such that very little use has Iweti tiwde tif this 
ahundance of water, and the jwiptdation dnisity in 1*MI w;m htn 
IK per .stjuare mile- even lower than in the Hhin llilli-i awl ihir 
Northern Hill.s. Only Karennt, with a deuMly of Jt» per s*ptarr 
mile, ami the Upper Chiadwin District, with 14. were more 
»j»iirs«ly {Kundated. 
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5. 77jr S'fwit riittciiu. -Skipping tlu* |i< tpnk itts rni' 

trni of Pr. Stamp fk-vcrilH'' liif I Stasr-';. 

or Shan, I’latratJ. 'flu* .kt Slian Sfatr*^ pho fhr \\’,i Sxtir. ata! 
Kiircnni cover ><|tjar<' nit!**'. I5.4SS <>{ wlurlj ;<•«• in 

KciiHttniK an<! Moii.t'pan w!ur!t japan n* Siatn 

in Mayinyo anti are atlininisttali".r’-. isn-Iuilctf 

in Ihtniia proper. Itnt tin-) rm'! '.luir 5r:p--rr. 

arc t'cttj'raphically part of the Slwsi i’latf.in 

'('here is nn dear gct>K*'aplii‘' (lcni.tu*a:j>.n f'rtwrrii thi’< 
plateau and the Vttnnan {'iateau of t ‘hina to tin- nojth <*r Xi.rtln 
ern Siam fn the smitheast. ()n fltr west, h..wri,ri, tlif pl.tte.-m 
en«ls rather ahruptly, a few miles eaM »•! the !;fU' of 

tlie Jiurma KaiKvays. an<i there is alnjost as elea! a demarea' 
lion at the foot of its westerti esearptiu-ni !«*!«« t-n the pre* 
doniintmlly Burmese and tlu* prr«ionhn.nu!i >h.tn Tonn}:- 
thu-Karen populations, liverprern forest*, cover rnu», h of this 
plateau, hut in numerous areas, partieuSarly alonj,; fhr tte-.ier»i 
side, de.strucli%*e methoiis of cultivation have rjtir.ed the forests 
ant! started serious vrusum. In recettt xvat-, a inntihrr oi fumt '-il 
plantathms have heen created, posatoes, ;m4 othet friniH 

and vegetahk's are jitrown near the two r.itlwav lirandt littes, artd 
shippeti ftj Marnlalay, fhuppwm, atid the other ritief lowns. 

A!t!K,tu{*lt the tertii "'plateau” is prohaMy eorrrrt i.»n fhr whole, 
this tableland of rrysfaliint* and limrstorte tm-kt* f»tsp|iort*4 isu- 
merotis rallies of hills, tmlinarily with a north-south chararin 
The great Salwcett River has ctst out a deep gontr, as liavr 
some of its tributaries. Villages near Salwmi frrric'. arc wftrji 
perched sixty or more fret abfwe the ordinary water level, ije-* 
cause of the annual flfxKk. An interesting Iralurr of ihii region 
is the disappearance of some fairly large uremm infr# the Ihne- 
stone surface—'to re»cnierge many mile* away. The elcvafion k 
ordinarily 2,CXX) to 4,000 feet, but the fwiihs and range!! 
rt'se to 6,1^ or 8,030 feet, 

, The Shan# normally inhabit the valleys and imicli nt the 
tebW«id, while the more primitive animistic trilie* live In 
chiefly, perhaps, to avoid the malaria of the plains, 
: b^'^hidt they are particularly sus<»ptiWc. In Karcnni the Karen 
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grouf) f»f r.'icfs ( iiidiHliiig l’a<i;umg‘> asu! 'i'luniglhit-. t tjp 

nearly throc-foiirlhs of the jiojitilafittn in l‘'.d, nioKt of ilx- rv- 
inainder lu-lnuging to the Shan run- The I’aiiaung-^ not \rry 
minierotis even in Karenni provid*- the <iveratl'ierfj'-ed ‘‘Iod;;- 
!u*fkffl ladii'N (»t‘ Ihjrma" who <%tn more e«nnr;i!e!ifl\ he .ern 
in Atnerica hy going fo ;t eireii'^ than t»J Ihirtna, where a ttip h\ 
or jioijy to a retiiotc village iseef-o-u'v. 

'riu- IlawiUvin and Mawehi Min***' among the Jno'.j im 
•porianf iti the wni'M are loeafed in (his area, while Kengtung 
Stat«'. at the east, is an impoi t.ant sourre of teak, ;in«! sotnefijnes 
of fipinnt an well, Lashio. jn the X>ath<'in Sh.an States. i\ the 
wnithern fenninns of (he Ihirma K<ati. 

I'hc r.'unfal! is oflieially estiinafetl at .^tt ittehes .anmiallv in 
the Northern Shan .States atid <15 ineftes iti the Siuithrrsj Shan 
State.s. Irrigation front inomitaitt sireatits and lakes i*. lairly 
eonnnon, and hence the area is self snftirietU in rire. The r»ai- 
mated popiilatifni density in 1**41 w;j.s per st|uarr jnilr in file 
Northern Shan States (which inehtde f.ashiit, and tftr l.awah 
wit! Mine) c<wii|»areti with J5 in the etaniomirally less intjiorfanf 
Southern Shan States and 16 in Karennj, whieh nevertheless 
inciucled the Mawrhi Mines. 

4. 7Vn<mcrmi(.“'- About 5(K) miles of Ihjriiia's north-sonilj 
length of 1.3(X) miles is areonntetf for hy the narrow '{Vnasserim 
area, the southern part of whieh .shares the n»*rthern .miloii 
of the Malay reninsnla with Siam, The monntains are par- 
allc! to tfie coa.st, as are those i»f Arakan. and come even cl<»ser 
to the sea south of the Mouhnein-Miidon area, 'l‘he hills are 
granite and limestone. I'here are several .small tidal strejiiiM 
which handicap road building, hut not m much m in the case ui 
Arakan. Tenasserhn was aimexed hy the hast Imlia (Mmfiany 
in 1826, along with Arakan, 

The moiirttains to the east were not cr«««etl by important 
rrjads until the Japanese larriod, and are riiiitt* «par»!y 
lated. The heavy rainfaH-'-ah<iui etiual to that of Arakan. or 
around 200 inchett—iogether with the latitude atwl soil coiidt- 
tions make this Burma’s principal rubber-growing rcgit*n. 

Tcnasueriift contains practically all BurmaN tin '.*Hd tting. 
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stcii jnixluctiiHI, <'xa‘jt1 that at Mawchi. a:;tl %’>.<% \rt\ sitli in 
tcakwniHl until wasteful vxpi<'itafi* hi in tlu’ ntucter?:!!! rrr.tttr) 
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was riiltivated, aci'oi'iliiiij t*’tl'.r ' nruv. I >> ■n-lftirv 

tile jicrft'Uta}»r S', evni hu'^rr in thr »r 4 «<i tiu' Ihlls 

Sonic of the niountaifts riM* to ,jral to a f ojr.jil 

crahU* rxtcjit the ^^atcrshcii hrUicrn the litav,.us'l sh«- 
Braimjaputra fuinis the line Bnura .ir*'! 

'Hh* Irrawadfiy's Hvo lUfithrr sSjeasu'-, thf- Mali KIsa the 
Nmai Kha, thus rise near the cxtiriiir umth t*i tin* i<turuj\. r.,r 
aromul Xortli LatitiHic. The « hituhim to the wr-ii, 

arid fur sumr riistaner it tiuws cluse fu the dividiU}; liur hrus'rru 
Burma anti Manipur tlniliai hrfurr naidunj* l\;de«a, fura! 
IKiint fur land mutes Ui hnplsal ;nui India 

Oflkial rainfal! statistics fur this hither!** irmutr arr.i ate 
not availahlt;, hut Amnicatt imups s};nit*nrd ihrir i« BM-I rl.dm 
tliat it almost disputes ilu* vmrlti’s rainfall record with Assam* 
6. T/ir /fry m t'mtrid llnrina «i!li u rain 

fall of 23.91 inches { f*ak«>kku| to 38.92 inrhrs | Vamrihin | is 
called the Dry Bell or the Dry Zone. On east and west it »■» 
Itounded by high motmtains, fnit bm m elevation mostly tinder 
SOO feet. It is traditkwtally the hoitte of liir IJiirnie'te race, atnl 
has the greater part of the landmarks of IJtirfit«r riv»li/,aiio»». 
including most of the fomier capitals. It i* connected with 
several trther parts of the country by road or water nr l«dh. 
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The dry cliniafe niake‘i the .!4;t owiii,!.; tif ri«’(* feasifiU- < m vcj-y Htth* 
iinirrij^atfd iaiid, hut the irri^yated arc-a sufhrifiit tf< nsakr rirr 
(he in<»st imporJant crop, even lierr. Xfiih-t. Sr-autinu. 

^mumlnuts (peaiiatH), coJftni, and hc-ans arc all inipi a fant di 
zone crups, while fair amrniuts of pwam. ni:ii/e. \epefatiic 
fruifs, and sugar cane arc aKo gnnvn. 

'I'he Irrawaddy is joined hy the <'hindwin hcineeti Xt’.iti 
gyan an<I I’akokhti, and eoniinties thnnigh the leading oil tii'lds 
of ('hank and 'i'enangyanng. Sneh lainfal! as there is otfen 
conies in downpours, pet haps as tnneii as 5 itiehcs falling iti il 
hottrs. lienee there are nnnierons ht'oad streatn hi-ds. dry inosi 
of the time. Along the river beds often streteh e<uisiderahle 
areas of “kalng" enltivafion mai/e, fohaero. onioiw. and \epe 
tables for the most part. 

7. I'hi' LtKik'r Irmvauiily nitd ih'litL 1 heii iottsh’ a 

thinly populated area, mostly given over to jimgle. this pan of 
Ihtrtna has. iti the past century, hecowe tiie ino>.t dmsj'iy popu 
bated and richest part of the eonntiy, Haittfall varies fr»*m 113 
inches annually in I f.'mthaw.'ukly Ifistrict to 47 ittehev at I’rome, 
on the northern limits <if the division. 'I'lie I‘t31 ( Vnsus list-, 
6f> pereent <»f the whole Delta as titider eulfivatioti, ‘bf peirrnt 
of the rtillivatial area bring covered with rice, i’rohahly over 
Iialf of Hurma’s norma! tons «»f riee export oti|ji’ 

nates in this area, f<»r rice can he grown without irrigation nn<I 
with confidence that the rainfall will he suitahle for the crop, 
In the .sonthern portion transport Ity rat! or r««id hecuines iin- 
praetieahle, iliie to the Iahvrint!i of strcains, Injt tteatly every 
fatnily has a boat, anti w*ater fratjspmt is cheap and conveniriil. 
On the eastern hortler hetweetj this tlivision attd lh<* Sitlang Val¬ 
ley. is Rangoon, trans|H<rtaiion huh and capital of the cotiniry. 

'I'he shore litie is moving southwartf at the rate ah»«tl 
three miles in a century ■■■-a fairly rapid rate, 'rhus, it in Iw* 
lievctl that suiiie nf the nm.st detmtly fajpulated areas of the 
present tlay were untler the sea when Ihirntese histttry hrgan 
twelve f»f thirteen hnmlrtai years ago.* I’he Irrawaddy lias 
eight principal distrihntaries. 

»(>. H. K. Sialc, ttmmti (Jrorn & t’„, W.lr 
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Mondinjf of large areas is an atmtial (u-etirretiee, atal 
g:it<‘tl villages often f)rcu|»y the higher and lirnu-r gfonnd nf 
the Pegu Vftitta focsthills. 

K. 7'hr Pi'tju Ffnnn.f.---'rhe‘>e low hill' N*'Ii!nm rxrer.l 
feel in elevation, hut agrirulturr h tmeinnniott. asvl flie 
are rather thiek, large ({uatilitie.s of teak Iteiisg jU'>di5i-i-<l hs thr 
central part of the hills and tloatetl or raik, t! to Kango'-ti. '! lenr 
are a few cart mads aii<l trails across thi-se hiih-, hit! je. tji“tof 
roads. In a sense, the hill upon 'which Hatigoitu’s gtrat Shwr 
Dagon I'aguda stands is the snutlu-tnniost tijt of tljr Ik-gu 
^’oinas, but it .seems better to dt'serihe the 'thtin.i'* as onding 
about twenty-five miles Irt the tiorth. Att rxtittet 
Mount Popa, is near the nsnihern limits of the Pegu Hhimas, 
ami figures in countless Ihirmese stories ;utd snytlss 

9. llw Sitlang VttUt-y.- -'A narrow hut fertile ;us4 drnsrlv 
populated valley lies between the Shan I’lateau attd the }Vg« 
Yoinas, providing the most dirert road and rail eonnrrtion 
between Rangoon and Mandalay. Rice is the t«nly ciop ttf tm> 
portance, as the rainfall is over UK) inches asntually rs.repi at 
Tmmgoo, where it declines to Kd ineftrs. asid Pyinmana, at its 
northern limit, with a rainfall iM-lirvcd to he ar«.utul Ml 7(1 
inches. A few miles iu»rih of Pyimnana there is a prrripiiate 
decline in rainfall within a few miles, and the traveler is some¬ 
times .shown a ,s|wt from which it is tdivious that the’ vrgctatioii 
to the south is heavier, and of a different rharartrr than that 
visible from the same s|K»t. lotiking to the math. 

Toungoo and Pegu, the two chief t»nvni (other than Ran* 
gotm) were toth former capita!}! of Ikirma, The Sittang I# 
unimportant in navipition Iweause of a twice•ilady tidal 
^*bore”-~a twelve-foot wave. The PegmSiitang t'atiai, Iwnv- 
ever, carries a large tpantity of traffic. 

The Sittang itself crsnies out of the a few mi!« aimve 
jPyinmana, but geographers believe that the Irrawaddy fonnrrly 
'W^ed this corridor, until "captured*’ by a trilmtary t*f the 
"Chfedwm which flowed TOutliwest from seanewhen; around 
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Ikintia’s scasrms arc* qiiitr ciiflrrcaif frnin flaisr in f!ir 
pcrate mne.s. Thv inHnflis April May arr ilir Xif in 

the lattcT part of April and May tht” siiiTs lay^^ atc^ pou'tirally 
refticah and there is alnaKi rainfall, fimii I he* In-af 

is provided fyv the “fircMkinf;'' < 0 ’ the tnniiso<ai I for iiiosi «d- the 
country) nsnally arraind tiir laiier paif ui Afay. lAaiiifall in 
Lower Ikirnia ronfiniurs almost daily inilil Srpfriiiher, thne 
heing interinittent showeis in the laticn' part of Scpteinher am! 
much of Ortf^lnna Novemher is a rather pleasant tiioiifli throiig}i ■ 
out JInrma. while Deceinher and January register feiiipcoMtiires 
as low as 60 degrees (the rrroia} low ffaiip«n%tinrr af Kangoon 
is around 55 degrees) in Lower lliirina and sonir\%h:it hover in 
the Dry Zone, The delta and coastal area^ are alwav*^ Iiiiinid, 
The Burma Ilamilpaak, 1943, siippJies the data shomai in Tahir 
I showing mean monthly teriiprrafiires af ffmawhi fiiorlfi of 
Rangoon), al Malilaing (in the Dry Zone* near M#tkiihiL aiitl 
af Akyah, on the Arakaii iMasf, 
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Morchfiirl* givt*s the 4ata (see 'r»h}e 2 , }i. 10) f,«i rainfall 
amt tenijMjratures in the Keven ni«st typical regions. 

PoUTICAt. DiVlHIOKS 

Politically, Burma is made up «if eight divitiious, two of 
which (Arakan and Federated SImn States) corrcupond to 
* F. T, Marchasd, The Pnrfsts of Purma. <ir«n Ht C«»., PH4) 

».3. 
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TABLE 2 

Typical Rainfall and Temperatures 


Station 

Geographic 

Division* 

Average Annual 
Rainfall (inches) 

Average Annual 
Temperature (Fahrenheit) 

Maximum i 

Minimum 

Myitkyina . 

5 

79 

92 

50 

Mandalay. 

6 

33 

102 

59 

Maymyo . 

S 

m 

84 

39 

Tonngoo . 

8 

83 

100 

57 

Rangoon . 

7 and 8 

99 

98 

64 

Akyab . 

1 

203 

92 

59 

Tavoy . 

4 

212 

97 

53 


* According- to the folded map which faces page 3, This column not in More- 
head^s work. Area 2 in the map, the Arakan Yomas and Chin Hills, was of practically 
no economic importance, and apparently had no weather station. 


Dr. Stamp’s geographic divisions. The divisions and their sub¬ 
divisions, or districts, are as follows (see map facing p. 347) : 


Arakan Division 

Akyab . 

Arakan Hill Tracts 

Kyaukpyu 

Sandoway 


Tenasserira Division 

Toungoo 

Thaton 

Salween 

Amherst 

Tavoy 

dergni 


Pegu Division 

Rangoon Town 

Hanthawaddy 

Insein 

Pegu 

Tharrawaddy 

Prome 

Magwe Division 

Thayetmyo 
Magwe 
Minbu 
Pakokku 
Chin Hills 


Irrawaddy Division 

Bassein 

Myaungmya 

Maubin 

Pyapon 

Henzada 


Mandalay Division 

Mandalay 

Kyaukse 

Myingyan 

Meiktila 

Yamethin 


Sagaing Division 

Sagaing 

Shwebo 

Lower Chindwin 
Upper Chindwin 
Katha 
Bhamo 
Myitkyina 
Naga Hills 


Federated Shan States 

Northern Shan States 
Southern Shan States 
Karenni® 

Wa States® 


- ® Theoretically, Karenni is not politically part of Burma. Actually, it 
raled from Taunggyi, by the Commissioner of the Shan States and his 
deputies. 

Yunnan border, were under the general juris- 
diction of the Commissioner of the Shan States, although not entirely as- 
sumratea ip administration, urior to the Tananece inxTQ 
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PkK- UutTISlI Ht.ST(*«V 

'riiK I'RtiSKNfK of rather cxlfiisivo irrijiatJun wairks, nuttirmiis 
villaj^f haiKiicrafts, and a cuniplicatni social life, vnth it** em¬ 
phasis on co-nperatitsn, indicate that if is a mi*.takc to rej^ard 
pre-British Burmese economy as primitive or tinrivi!i/rd. In 
many respects it may Ik* comparcti with the tiiedirval period in 
Europe. 

The contpiex social system of the I'pper Bnrtna viiiage 
dates by traditif>n from the tirtie of Anawrata i a.I'. ICM f IB77 1 
but the first historical record of its existence relates tn the 
Revenue Imiuest of Kinj; 'Fha Lnn Min iti The system 

was ba.seti on the various '‘regiment.H*’ or rlemetJts of the rfjyal 
army-' -some villages Ijeing known ns cavalry villages, white 
otlier.s were mu.skcteer villages, etc., mtl everyone was pre- 
.snmed to belong to .some such regiment or athin. l•'nrsnvaH 
stall's that the two main tlivisitms were the ahmmimi, or |>er»|»le 
liahlc to regular public service, and the aiht, who served itt the 
army ottly in times of emergency, ordinarily getting ofT with the 
payment of taxes. The former were as.signed land, on which 
they paul revemu* to their suptfrior ofTiccr.s, OriHnarily, when 
tlwy moved from place to place they «!id not lose tlicir statu* 
as meml>er.s of the aihin, and were considered to he iiinirr th« 
jurisdiction of their own captains—not of the rulers of the vil¬ 
lages in which they hap^wned to reside. In other words, juris* 
diction tended to be personal, not territorial. 


Fttriiivaii'n Potitiml «/ itunm (Ktagota*, 
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1lic‘ itihi riass, ctmskhtvil iiifrrif»r Mirialiy tu thr 
coiisistrcl Ilf ciiltivat«’irs, jia\iiig ta;^^ai!ar mil ilii" kin:;, k’vrti 
prior In the ailviiit of the lirilish tla^ fiitifiir,f> snria! ^y^4rni 
wa^ in process of decay* and jiinf aitta* flic iiiifkilc lO lo4 
rc‘nl!iry Mindoii iiitroflocc’d ilic^ //Mf/iortaaia !a\ i cdiicii 

rriitotcly rc”sciiihlcs a head tax I in 1 “ppea' Ihinixi a t«iri 
luria! haxi.s. 

h'urnivnll dc'^crilHA \illapr life ;i< tf*llov, s; 

fti must villages the whole group of lioissrs was s?irficaalrd hy 
a thick fence or hcclgr. ordinaiih' oi cai ttis nr ilecnv 

slinih. I'hcn* wert* lw<‘ or nioo* gates, aiid at r4< !i of t:oaii u wati li 
tower, or kin^ditl, where tlic villagers wcur r\pr. tisf fit krrp wsinli 
every night in twos and flimw hy itnin Within tla" friar, or iusi 

<ailMd<' it ill a Mgsirafr nulftaiir. wa*- a iir^naarro %%l:rtr .41 fl;r 

hoys ni the village Irariird at least tin* alphahrl and the rlrsiinits 
of their religioin and al! of iticiin licli and } tsir ahkr,. daaird s« itir 
itirfiial chitic‘H of the eslahli^hiiieiil. Xesir tlir i«oiias!«fn‘v tlinr wrrr 
pagodas, with resllioiiscs which srrvrfi for vdligt* inrrlnigs afid for 
passing tnivellers, and c!«*sc at hand llanr wrir p; wr}S>» in 
II small open spiii'C set roiiinl with shady irrrs , , , , henralh which 
the vilhige diilfireii playciL . . , , Tiilrss itw viliagr hturlrird on 
m strraiw there wonfd hi* tanks for wafrniig the uittir, wiiii ihrir 
catrliment anai strirlly vrsvrwil hy village fosttait aipuir*! am rm 
croachiiiiait of riiltivatioio Rtaiiitl ilir %aliagr ilir?r was ir.nalh a« 
open sj‘iact% the yiw sri apail a piihla" iinveiiirinr aini 

iiIho iihccI for tlirrstiiiig lloors. 

All llics«" aiiiriiilirs of iiiral life had grown tip giadnallv. .... 
Btil there %vas no iilea of roiiiiiioii p3f^|i*n'iv i« uu% of ifiriii, So 
long m the spare set apart for lttrr^4lillg ifnois niihrrd f #4 al! win* 
wished to mt it. nil l!ir riiiliviitors of tlir vilhgr ronhl itiiesfi ihrir 
crops therm fiiit if did not t»ei«iiig to thnii iii rotiwtion i siially ilir 
iati« people iccnpiecl tlie cornrr year after %fMf ami if flit? 

prctmirc cifi llic npace inttmmml eacli itntity rrrf4giti/«n! m 
enjoying a iirescripliw rigltl over l!ir phn thm it laiti Itrrii 
tcimecl^lo iacciipy. Similarly* vaeiiiii lait«i williiii flic vilht|;r mamlfi 
lie ftvaikWc for anyone to liiiitd lint uiice lit fi?ifl %mmpml ih Itir 
iile became liis finvaie prfi|m»rlyt a«cl »till teltirigeij to liiiii evrii if* 
m often happened* the whole village was tliaiitbwii tdn nmmf 
rttwane maps there are such little grotniii of litif iifiliiliigii whlrfi 
f^fefeiril^a former village silt* A latnlkM taaii roiiM settle 

hill ttnciiliiTOted land* |iroviiiecI the iiwiier iiiiite iio 
ap4 the land woaM then beconw the private proi^riy of 
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llu; wftlrr.N’illaf^rrs. iuiwcvrr, iniji,'Iit n1ii«‘cf tu .i Mianjjrj' 

.wttliiig (Ht Ihrir Iriml and it has I«*(*n sni.ti;r;-tc(l in o mncrtit .it with 
the a/Zit lands nf Mat'vvc Itistrirt that the I'cimlc rejjardi’d the 
viliaf’t; lands as nnnmim jirttpcrty. Imt tliis vir\i. it. niid. nilitcdlv 
nilslaktni. 

.... h'.statr.s ominnmly retnained nuiliudcd t'»>r ‘fvera! j^cn ■ 
cratitins, dun'iitt; whirli a larj.te nmnlici' tif jicuRlr vv«ndd t>i 

envn them a.H their inint jtnipfily. Irrigated tire latuh. v.rtc n tt.'illy 
the joint itrojKTty <it .several families and iti '.tjrh ra'a-, v.iriMij-. ms 
ttnn.s with regard to w.ater litthts and the mainiettatirr i.j w.iter 
ways were <levist‘d so as to «'«jnaiise :ts itir a.. poNsihle the hmetits 
and ohlij'ation., m' those .sliatiny the water. 

'I'lic rraft.smeii of lUtntia, however, ralered to a eotssidrralde 
area-' 'Uot to one village only, as in the t>pieal Indian vilLtRe. 
One village wosih! sjieciali/e iti potter}, for m-t;inre. more ut 
less monopolizing the market for several villafp’s aromid . hity- 
inj; its cart wheels from rtne viila|t;e, its cart iHidies frotn atsnfhei', 
and its r/ahs (rutting implements) from >till another 
change often took place throttgh a sy.stem of "five'day 
still ctmimon in the Shan States. Atiy given village wmild ha'»r 
its market day every fifth day. and some dealers would gi* in a 
cirrtjit of five nt‘ar-hy villages, httyittg .a giveti tajtnmodtt}' itt 
one ami .selling it in another. Sometimes the eir»’iiiiN over- 
lapped, pnivitiing an opportunity for witler eifculation «<f lira! 
pnalnce. 

ft must he cmphasi/.erl, however, that the ffurnirse stratifi' 
cation of society intrj (thmudaHS, ifthi, etc., diil not iincan the 
huilding up of a ca.ste system. Stirh .slight tendency as there 
might have Irecn in this direction was rlefmitely reversed ev«*u 
before the British period. 

f he social life of flower Burma, part of the tijiu* nmliT the 
Mans or 1 alaings-~arc!t enemies of the Bunnan.s-'-was similar 
to that of Upper Burma. Ihiwever, the conque.st of iVgti by 
Ava in 1757 resulted in the slaughter t»f a gorwl part *rf the 
Mon population, with the result that social life had suffered an 
almo.st complete breakdown from which recovery was incom¬ 
plete even by the time the British took over Lower Burma 

* Furnival, »/». fit., tip. 41-4J. 







t'r.uly a ('cntnry lairr. I'hr ontstan^lifUt ('fUitrrr-t >siir’45.; thi‘; 

«:»'• fhat tK!iinj.» r4»>l t!i«' jtr<>«h{rn-in of •-all ti-iin -tra 
ttatfi’ * inany "f sh*- \ iil.iiytl-- > 4 ' ] >r,«, r-r f ini nm, w J;r; ra'; 
vill.t}:'.' lilr in ^Vl**'*' i’nrina w;»'- itntcly a,::'‘‘isl'.ut hI. 

-n'JiAI. r*l V),l ift'M! M I (>»• l.oHMl lit 

I'hr aditiliMn of Lower lUsrina |o thr jito-.rof thr 
I’liist In4!;» 1,'oitJjany in l?^5i 5.i lintnylit in a l;n i,;r arr.s of |ao 
lentially rich tml unrul!iv;str«i laiir!, I'hr frw fatnu-s •. t'um tillsfy; 
ijic* lim<I in thi*' afra Wotjhl ah;tsnl«tsi a fie!*!, alit r .» irw v jr-. fur 
another with nninijiaimi I'rrfilii’. a ni'i!!. -! rr-rniLlin;;; thr 
tawngya tliilLfu-hh cullion sitll |»i:n'tivrt! dr'.ft‘Siijvrlv it*, 
iht* mimntains of Sonthrast Asia, Korea, rtr Lan«l *a,»% mofr 
fiirntifu! than rnitivafors. and wan to hr had frrr >4 vhargr 
Tlw living standards wrrr low, and |»r;uiir;tHy tlir r4‘ a 

family's food syjtjily was prodnerd liy tin* c->;rr!jon>, of the \ar< 
Ions Hirmtirfs of ihr family, for lirr, plar.iain'* and «>ihrr 
fniiSs, vrgrtahlrs, junijh* rtwits, and hrihs. fj-.h, and Sfimrtijncs 
sail ortikl all he had hy a suflVirni rxri'iion 

Thm* sprang np in Arab.w and in L«'»wrr fhirma arouinl 
the mtddk* of ihr crntiiry a small iratfr in rirr. dcHijiml f*»r 
Itnropr, with tc'Xtilr** and oihrr Wrsirrn rontmndities piovhlrtl 
in rxchangf. 'fhe hanl aruisnd Sotifh Afrira %va'; so long, how¬ 
ever. m to limit ih»* <|n;mtity rKfi^irtrd, exjwnis in IKL5 *i* firing 
c»timaic*«l at a litth* rmir tons oi rkr, compared with 

3.f!KX),{MX) tons during the decadrs prior tn the |a}*anr»r Inva¬ 
sion, Tlwo|w*ning of the Satt Lanai in IWfft poividrd a j.h»jifffr 
route for that |jnriir«i of tfu* Burma rier which went to l*4ir«i>|ic 
(tl)out half the total) and nmlonhtedly a#siitt«I in siimulaiing 
the taking up of the rich land* of the Irrawaddy Delta for the 
sole fiurpose of growing rke, chiefly for cx|i«rt. 

As already noted, the Bfirmcse social and c«;»wmh}c fiywetn 
decaying even prior to the advent of the Brltlth. The aw* 
of Lower Burma, however, roughly coincided with 
(^,|sitrodi!iC'tl<» of steam navigation on * wide scale, the oftenhig 
Siutt Canid, and a gtmt era of eapwiion ht Brltinh 
triMJe,,.'The connertiwi thus dww Buntnete 
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canumiy rather stulclruly ititu inliniatc ri*!alions!tij» with wnrh! 
cccmoiny. Whereas the ecoii^'inic life <»f Ihu'iiia hafl heeti ehieSly 
feiitlal, based tipoii custom and the nse of very little ninney iu 
eflecting exchanges, modern economy of flu* lyjte whieli ttow 
affeete<l Ihirma was individnalistic, exalting free<io{n of con¬ 
tract :md freedt»m of enterprise. 'I'he liberal m- l;iis-.rz' faire 
srhiiol laid woti its elassie victory a few years befou* in 
.Mngland with the repeal of the < lorn l.a\vs, and it was the Itelief 
of most thinkers and a<hninistrator.s in tlnit eoutifry f and to a 
smaller extent in America, Ihaance. and <>ther laamfriest that 
their system of political and economic philosophy w.as absolute 
and of universal applicati<»n. 

This resuUtal in the clarifieation of the concept of priv.ate 
property in f-ovver Burma, with <!ivision of each estat«' after 
death the customary procedure. When iminigrajits from 1 Ipper 
Burma foutu! it necessary to Iwirrow funds with which to .sttp- 
port thenssdves wliile clearing away the juttgle and bnildinst the 
k(t::ins or small emhanknients. preparatory to growing and reap¬ 
ing their first crops, they soim fomul it possible to secure all 
necessary fitnds from the tfhettyars, a caste of South Indian 
mmieylcndcrs, 'fhe cultivators were esuite ttnaccustomed to 
Western legal processes, or to calcultttions of mtercst. in coti' 
ncction with the productivity of their land, so they readily signed 
agreements calling for the j>ayment of interest at rates varying 
front 15 pcrcettt to 36 percent fier annum. 

Moreover, the immigration fn»ni lIpjHT Biirjna was on an 
indivichtal, not a grrnip. basis, and Buriiians accustomed to 
owing loy^iUy to their ovvn captains, perhaps in a dilTerent 
village, liad to accusttnn themselves to the ger^graphic fiasi* 
of administration; for the hcadmetj of e.'iclt village now had 
juri.sdiction over a!! its residents. One prrdonnd student <if the 
problem <Ie8crif>es Burma at this titne* as “a counfry which had 
lost its traditional social system and in the swirling tide pf 
ecotiomic forces and an unfamiliar system of law found it im¬ 
possible to find its feet for sufficiently king to devise another/' 

The immigration of Indians 'was for a tinte encouraged bjf 
the government, but voluntary immigration from Upper Bttitwi# 
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both Itrtnrr .'uul after flif amu'xaf i<'tn nf sb 1 '-nv,, 

evcnttKtily filled uj> niuHt t<f fisc beitf r land n? t/.'- ’ %«..-• Srs.i 
waddy, SitlaiiH, and Salwteti 'iabr;,*. 'n:r lard. • .n-n ni ■-’d 
from the hatuls ‘d its •tHiH'r*- •,?! a lai- : j - 

but wbeti t'hrtfyar'' were !!><• tu-'x i-'xiu"'' t'<.i 
c:i}4cr to .sell it. inurli |ift fcrriiiy. n;i .r> 4’< ndin.; t*. 

Whereas nKrieulture had jirrvin’j-h b*!;; » n .t ‘.erd,. 
shimestic basis, it )»riitii|ifly hvran)* ts.|:,nn •;."a’, f, f'-.-t' ; b*. 

t ion was for tlie laai ket ( rhi«il> i!;. ivy,nauk*-' • a: !■■ 
tration on the .single erit|i s., r.n-a* fha? i. ;r nr-d, ,• i,-<. 

of hon.sehnJd use were row int|Jo:i<d |i .lyy/ p. th.it ('no- 

was an increa.si- in the standard of af dr yr. \ 

new, hilfierto nnkijou II, e> tniniodities v.rr<' inf;, <dn> rd, ; ,p o n. 
larly into the homes of ifu- larger !and<*n.nr o, 

Fnrnivall fias railed the tn;.*- of ayi:. n.hme v.hn h d,.-,d.,5 <■.; 
in Lower Lurina at this time "Ijrhr trial ky? e ndy; r” 3,,-, 
of its sinnlarity. in some rrs|,r«-T-. f. ?"u i„», 1 Lojj,4j, 

imtJiigrajit.s canti- on a se.isor.al l-.isr- !■. yl.m?. o.jo, .p,.| 
the crop, whilefmanee, landow m;;, .eri dr- eno • i or.' i;; '.d. oh), 
tton of the tenant rin>nd<’d Jit.'.r’*. !,» the ,*5 I.hI#..}' 

found in inthislry, While it m.r. hr d ?b.,t rvbo,, ,p., v,r-,r 

sti!! so far differmt loan ..5 a Sjj-n.- . --..d , 

thccojnparisoij far.}Vfehe»|, it nura I.- ,. su r^r.i ihv 1 .^s , do, 
of Bnrnia's devriopmnii and the dryo-e .b". s-r, ,0 l.d-.t 
arc tmroniiimn amon;; aj;in;;}||tn.i! »*.j}4wt!itf5^ . 

The great arhirvrmrnf of tlw Lnldt. \V-{k>. Lr|roj 
in protceting large arras hi the troiw.idd,* jj.’r.. si,..,! 

should not be neglected, thr ’bo-.r who yjovfdrd 

riycrinu transfjort and modem mdh, ir. lu,. 

Sfin, and Moniniein for handling thr v,mhl\ iprairrt txrr 

export. 

AoXtrULTtfKAI, I>KVr,!l.orM|.;X1 #i|/ ri*l*r« UfMMA 

Upper Ilurma^has Iwxti the ‘'r^ilrr .4 the natioe." 

or many e«it»ric», during whieli it win*, never s|'<irftr!y 

opulated as was l,.ower Burim at the time ni the llrijidt 
ation. Moreover, it was always ovcrwl>c!f»»«g|y agiii.wltural. 
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whereas salt e x tract it >n anti lishiii.t^ were iiuixutaiil tierniiatious 
which vied with a,i:ricnhijrc in the south. ,\oain. the climate 
atxl soil of I'jijier I'.mtna present a imich yreafci' variety, and 
cal! for the }4aiiliii;.; of a immlter of different crop.s, whereas 
rice is the only erttp of ittiporfatjcc in Lower Ihiniia hecatisc «>f 
the iitiiformly hca\y rainfall. 

'I'he ratluT ciiinplicatetl nafnre of l”j>{»cr Ihirniw-c soidal 
iifr was dctiionstratctl in the ([n'tfation near the hejiinnitig of this 
cltaplfi'. I ami was di\idci! iiito three chief classes r<tyal, 
ofheial, and private, h'nrnivali slates that ofiieial land, .and 
e\en low'd laml. tesnled to fH*et>me private property. 'Fhc fotmer 
e.atreory si^tsilieti "lajiil which had hern hestowed as ai! appan¬ 
age itf (tfliee, (K* as a trust tit he ailministered. I Lnally such lamls 
ori}.;it}.ated in .a grant to the head of a regiment or order, to he 
given mit among his men for residence, .snii.sistvfH'e and eniti- 
vatiun , . . . All waste land, and laml confiscated for re- 
hellion, etc., wa.s state or royal land, hut hy the time of Lrifish 
occupation of 1'pper Iini'm*a in IKStr the distinctions between 
the three classes of land w'cre not very clear. 

(Hviiig largely to the Buddhist itiheritance law eqjsal divi¬ 
sion of land and property among ail children large estates 
were the exceptitttj in Lpper Burma, only .U percent of the land 
in I'p|H‘r Bnrtna in BhBI being Jet hr tenants against .W percent 
in l.ower Burma. Hie large estate in l*p|>t‘f Bufttut is typically 
the property of a group of relatives and is left undivided hy mn- 
tisa! con.sent. (Hi the other hand, there is a tendency toward 
undue fragmentation of holdings in some areas of Upfter Btirma, 
although the problem is yet of very little importance. 

Berhaps the chief change in flic agriculture of I'piKir Burma 
since IKHti luts been the inlrmluction of a nmniHT of new crops. 
Stigar cane, grotmdmjis (peatJutsB some types of Ixtans. and 
pigeon peas are the most prominent atidiiitms to the rice, cotton, 
millet, attd Sesanumt which have been cultivated in Upjifer 
Burma for centuries, firoundnnt was intrtiduccd afmut 1906, 
and covered /HI.tKlO acres in B*40-41.* An extettsion of the 

* FernivaU, «/•. oV., W. 

* XttiUm umf tirii/* Ht'port, t*<40"41. 
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tuns I»y 1**31 ;uui as hif^h as 3.50fl.l*(If) tniis in sciiiu* 
ii!' the ftn-ttinj.;’ years. 

Similarly, tealcwtiitt! r.xpnrts lolalctl tmis in 1S5(> .S" 

i !w(*‘'thirt!s i»f tlu* t<ttai runsistiji*,^ of wihhI liuatcd tUiwn the 
Sahvri'fi irttni Karrnni and 'riiailand), jtas.srd flu* 
mark awtuinl IS"*', and ha\f rxeccilcd JtKI.IiljO Imij;' tons per 
year since the first World War." 

lm|i<trJs nutsisteil not only of textiles and a j^reat variety 
<»!* t'ther lamstimpfinn p<auk, Isnt also of the maehiju'ry neces- 
.sary for the inities. oil fiehls, rice mills, .sawniills, ;uid other 
factories, as wet! as liie ei|ijij>tnent witlt whieh t(* flevelop the 
eoimtrv'.s rail, road, and river fratisport. \’irttia!ly none of this 
luaefiitierv lias ever been jnaniifarttm,'d within liurma. 


t klMMKKflAt, ANIJ iNtltt.STKIAn I)KVF.t.«»rMKKT .SlStfK 1852 

.•\s incliraltMl almve. British and Indian firms rmd merchants 
flevehijied practirally all the rxfant trade of Unrma, and a large 
share of the internal trade. This sitnation did not elumge imirh 
fight np tfv the time of the Japanese invasion although otic or 
two Burmese firms iH'gan to take a modest share iti wditdesale 
and e.Kport trade, anti mnneron.s Ihirmans held re.sjKmsihle 
positions with the leading Ilriti-sli 

fuirnivall state-s that Burmese Industry actually retrt^igressed 
in the past century, so far as the share of the Burmans is con- 
eerneti. He cites the tleclirie in the numerous househokl indus¬ 
tries wiierchy artisans suppiieti their own ant! sumnmtimg 
vIllaKcs with the necessitie.s of life. ImfKtrfs put an end to most 
such small-scale enterprises, except in areas renmie from ttiodcrn 
means of transportation. 

Indians were able to secure most of tiie jobs in factories, both 
liecause they had had more ex|>erieiicc with mtidern mdustiy in 
their own country and were i>t*fhaps more docile and steady, and 
ht*eause Bnrmans preferred the more familiar life of the farmer, 
with ample land .available for the more ambitions. 


^ fiurma Bumi» P*ro|iltlft No. 4 (I-twiifwianK, Green & Co,, 1944). 
^iirnrma Handbook f|943), ptibfwlwtl by the tloverwnent of 
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'riu‘ Jias fiij’iiu'. casn»* ijil.* piMirii:.* n* r .-.ffi *:.f 

Jturnian hsui fifCiUiif .sMnu'%i!iaf .'U'tpi.iii.snl w:?'*, r;-r-'* 
noniir Iifr. aial riurniatv-. fiatc hflfl iluit .}•■ r 

li'uck <irivct'.'i, rlr, Tlifv liavr alxi lit-n*' w<!; k; ta;’.''; i' 
scale ciiTtrir sii|»|tly industry. 

Rice mills j^rcvi' ill ntaniiri*■ a? .ij-p;•-s-'.r-.iti K •Vf- •.!<" 

as the pjstwthiif tice r\{i'tr< >. Sm.siS nr.d • the•'SSj,’’'»•:? ‘h- :* < 
|4;rnwiui;'areas stijifilaiUei! hand • sh' thjr: ta,'h. •! *.5 

prejiarijyq: nnlitisked riri' ! jiatlih* < n-i (lu ]><■: p-n. ■ h ayy 

was not an uumixed hh'^sin;/., ha' ;i<f r- • 

U {*!1 }u thslicti as fit tve ‘.nir.e f»t fla* ti'.ioi Ir ir 

elemtaiis. 

Sawmills, likewise, ileveluju'd 'ailh fhr fr.ik : i,. ,*;■•! .* 

few mills ami many sav.' pits eafrjnl tn f!:r yti f|, .i)’,' .*},• 

market. Partirnlarly after tlie staff <.s tl;r fArr.tir-!*. ir-ttif. 
there were extensive lie*.e!i.|imri!{s in \'ur mtshny am! j .Pism 
intliiKtries. However, ilmm.i nrvr» If.st ii^- r-.•'•jsts.t’ls .iyfatsj 
tfiral charaeter. 

'I'he recent re<»jn*inr jire-.snje whirr. • ate.r-! *'• mrn 

to imlnstrirtl «»refj|iafinns iit the ,i„,j 

sumtnarized !>>- the FHl fe.nsns as f<,il..ws. 


Ihirifj^ tin* fUTjity nr tJ.ifH' sr.a>. r, ;• h-.'.ivrj! h-e .,t 5 !.r%.} 
tbu of i'ltper HnriFja their v.a-. ‘-.n't;.rj.e>, s-a.i.? n .a . 

tivatj»»n, am! while the ituisueseai• itoy-nkiferfi %%,%', ■ ■ ni-.fiiKi* itsrJJ 
k'tri'eiy to aKrieiiitiital extetm-.ti the dete lejs* ■, .4 LhI-.i »;> she , <»> 
merciaf and indtjstiial rtn n|>:itio!}^, %v.i-. lj!5e.! hv tirat.sin.mi i.e 
mainly Indians. H«{ . , , . it,e Umi which leouffl-a aieP, 

cultivation without a large rx}»esi»linifr of .'-spjt.i! o. ui<v, r-* 
limited in many |Kntx ui the pumttre. ‘J Ijr ftutoMo shrte<,I,e 
endeavured to ohtttin a share in fitr !de of ihr j.jovm-r 

and ha# come Into amn«-tition with the Indtan, Mmh. ef the 
that ta at present done by Indian^ mnid W d».rir t-v Uwnunv «j»4 
it I# pmIttWe that there will l»cr kmiri rowpeiiuon h*i tht? m 
.the future. I*or die more fkillr»| o.-i > 4 ;, Hjonr eon- 
with engnireriiiK in all ||. tirsnclit*. the w,.„dd 

T**®*?”^***”^? »»d!ed, but im h<k M tra»m«« 

® A« r^arth rommerre it remainx lo »rr» 

o5« compete wfces^fully A«-oo|iisf i.» tlw 

1901 Census Report .... “the ilurimn. a* we k»i,»w ls»m. h 
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Tfii-: I’f'UHij*: 


Bt'KMA, witii thr rtl Inll 4 U !'• t ir. 

having a fairly hHmtij.;rnr<<!!■■. jtnj.ula;!''ir v,iU,- ■.*,? {';■<• (. 
problfiJis winch ai'tlict >; nj;.; i >-tunt ir-* 1 hi*, r. 

lially dtu- in Ihc hairu-;'’' I.\ f*.r t. .uti44 

big inountaiiis and |at'fiall> I'tt!;!' I.n-i iha! th,-' .'.'ij'-aJ 

largely tu have "liinsidaU'd'’ a lajj-r j-;-ij.-n > s' »?•«• s-a-o, 
prtniotisly inhahiling Ihifiua. and !■. h.j'.-- .dr..4 s.-'.'4 *. f 
the rcmaiiulcr. 

ivifff.ATtns ‘h^i %■»('. .‘"h’.nr, if^r/ 

Bccau.sc Burma nf a crjitnjy ;*};-< v,.r, a vrsy 
latccl cotnjiry hy f h'icnlal Kjandanf'^ it ha < S.rrs-, -.jhh di..^ p- 
iilatbrn tn inercaw iiy :vi great a t(/:si ai in 

ecnintrics in that part uf the 1 , 4 , 4 h! mg a ''p>.yn 

httkxi j>r<j|ik*m,*' ‘Ihc t^tal snejraird fn-jn .m r'.’tj 

mateti in lu jimrr than f««ir limr^ j!t.»s ligarr 

in I‘I4L Arakai! ant! 'iVfWf»vrriiii. width wryc uild*-.! (hr 
East India Company’^ d«*main i*i IKJr,. had an tHUm4%*-4 lu^pn- 
latittn of 294,CKI0, hni t»y |Mst Sjfft'.i'c thr t>i 

I^wer Burma, this figtir« jdinMl at SW,{tW .. an a|»|» 4 »«?t »!.»«!»■ 
ling of the population in fiftern year*! In IK5ft ihr iwiimlatioj* 
of British Burma, incHidiiig Lower Ilufitsi, m 

WBLOOO, This hgiire i» perbajpi in wnfdcrtMiwiaip, for iiiwr 
1865, the eftti'inaie wa.# $n«,'iiK;' 4 *sr 

percwit, or betwem $ and 'percent |»er year ^ I’he rcjpikr 

' i <’ ' 

CpflMWiei by tim Ikwianwi «4 hwmt#, Siwi* 
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has hern taken sitter 1S72. ami is itelisned to have in- 
rjeased iti t-ffirienry nnti! it c•mjiarrs wry fa'.nrahly with other 
{•fitsjixes itt that jtarf of tin* uatrM, A ina'tioit of the increase 
in po|iijl:tfi<m ttiav jictiiajis he atfrihnlctl to this inercasr in 
rfficirticy. hnt hy I*'.2I (if not ht-forri i) prolialily aii|>roarJird 
flic hif;li stantlacd'. of the l'*3I and cctisuscs. llcnri>, iii- 

rrcasf’s situ'c 5"21 arc tiioii^'iit to he about as shown hy cejisns 
rj’ltjj'ns. 

'llir IHTd <‘ensus inehlded ouiy lanvrr Ihirma (of whicii 
'i'etiassriim and Arakati were [larts). I’pper ihinna was added 
in the 1K‘>1 t Vjtstts. aitfi most of tiie Sltan States and Karenni 
were ineln<!eti with I’piier Ilttrnta from However, even 

in 1*^41 the ('enstis coveretl hut 233.4^2 of lUtrina's 2fd.f>!0 
square miles, the remaintler iieinj' wild, tnareessii»le areas in the 
northeast and north, lidieved to have a very .sparse poirttiation. 
I'he /iurma ffmdhaok, 1943, Kives the follnwinij 
(Tahle 3).“ 


(JunWUI JN ISttfiMA's I'OITI ATtON 


V#*4t 

tdmff IliiriiM 


T«.is» 

inr*? 

. 2.mu.u 

........ 


imt ,,, . , 

.. 3,567,ilJ 

t 1 T IT r T 1 * 

i« It ^ ^ f 

mi 

. , .. *t.40R4«*rt 


7.723.0.53 

wii . .' ., 

,. ., , , ,,. $.4115/11*7 

5,0X4,657 


1*^11 . , 


S,W2,«/>S 

12,!lS.2i7 

i%n , .. 


43.50.0«d 

j.wii.lea 

pm '., .. 

77^iSJ7:i 


J4.«47.7S(S 

pm . ... 

... . r 

7,<Xki,2<'»5 

I6.8i3.7« 


It will Ik* noted that the dcewminl increase In |Kt|}ulation rx- 
cmlrtl 10 |H‘rce»it in every dccatic except 1011 tt> 1021, during 
which time the inflitaisia cjiidemic fofhiwing Wort! War I 
ajj|iears to have retarded {xtptdatinn increases in Burma a.s in 
many otht-r emmiries. In the decade 1931»41 the pofnilaiion 
increase was afwtttt 1,4 jtercciiit per annum--exceeding that, of 
most cowntrles. Projection of population trends is seldom safe, 
bni if that rate ctmtiiiues until 1961 Burma’s total population 
will excfctl 21.CXX),WX), or somewhat more than the present 
jKJpulatkw of Mexico, 

*01*. fit., a- 10' Slight correct foiw have been made in the fiptret im 
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SrMMAHv rtr 1‘’41 f'*! > ’ 
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Ka^trftt >d 4 lry 
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lliifiii;i Tuiiil , 

Jli4 



U fU A' 


Arra ruiiwalni i riiv*r» 


It will 1 h’ nuti'4 that flimna's -it w.r- la*’.!'. irv*-n!>. 

divifk'd hrtwmi fht* .aifahiJ'.iintr.f di'. 3 **< •»’, ;itj4 

irnuv.nkiy tiivi*i!un\ xharin;* !l;r <!•■!!;* <4 thr Irsa-a;*,! »j*n?r 

nattirally hat! iIh* ni'rafca .imMttr-. thr 

total iKipulation-v. Sayaio.i,'; Ilivraoi* ttamt* j-rti!, snihs'-fu'i^ 

as it did sotJH' rathrr 4rfi*tfh* |«>}rt!!.»ir4 d»sjyti-r.| ttari*. ,«« ih*' 
soutfi It* balaufc a j'rrat rx|i4Ji'>r >4 tl'iiii'i, r.*-* 

hills, if the F»4i {Vnsns rr}‘«'''.l h> Sfissjjjusi* jwt |2.r 

the count, if jir»»h;»hly jji ifu* rrlatively }tJavv<'».>iMr »•! 

Sagaing Division and the MaHirm J4ta!ei'*, 

l*«rt.'LATio\* Iri»j; 

E«mia'» density wa« the loweift of tltai any in 

Southeast Asia and wivirtnw. TaWc S irts r*4n|*4*s4ii»ve 

foptdation den»itks. 

0»e factor making for a low tlrn^ity in Ihirina, m 
'lolhOie fai^ors nwtntiwtcd «rlier in Ihti* clwpier. m the »hi*«we 
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ni lai^^v cities other than Rangoon with its 5i)K2R^ pnpulatinn 
atid Miiinlaiay with fii oilier words, Ihirnia is over- 

wlirlmiiig!)' rnral Aiioflicr !";»*!« is the* ralficr !u\v prc^juiriion 
of llu‘ ruiiiiiryV tufal au%i wliii'h consists iif tlat, \vt*lh\\alcrc(i, 
Ml easily inigatrd lainL 
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Turf 1 4*Imx 1 n sm rii * 
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Ima, jACArg 

f ’IIINa, 

AVtt 
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Vkiltpimm .. ...... . 
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M;d 4 y;* ... 

I'eti 

ilM 

NVfh. K;i%t . 1 . 

. I'MU 

mi 

FrriH'ti liitlccC liiiia 

. 

m 

Siam . 

. 

7.! 


. !'ni 

/i 


* liirlwk^ 4ml S#riiriiiii 

t r'^Useln ‘I *l*rn Srfilafig, aii4 

A INIItfll 

I llrijuiff- #*| llfr i s WHfr^ iiifl&iflfsl in flir ffU'tiii If lli#' 

f SWJIfl »««|r^ ^r-fr l««|ls 4 rir *4 ^fi 

4 *tt l4r*|irvr»l l«fi llir Iff 

’i lu* jKilitica! <Iivisit*ns tkn not corrfspojitl to thr gfographic 
(livisitfjjs ;ts sr! in the first diapfcr except for the Arakau 

Division. In nio‘;f other cases, the sninc {Hilitiral tlivision in- 
rhirle.s tJensely populated lowland ricelanti as well as sparsely 
populated liilis or nmuntains. The population per square tnik 
in I‘MI of the ei^ht "<!ivisions’' and of the most deustiy popiu 
late<l district within each {livision were as shown it* 'Fahk* h. 


TAfSt.l-; 6 

J'oftU.ATtoH Itl'.KMTUN tN lUVISON’S AXtt tX M«»ST IJi'.SSrt.V 
l'oi*ut,A*i«n lUsTKiets, t‘Ml 

i/Vr Kfimirr mih'l 

lirawadily ,,, 
himnUMf 
Amkun ..... 

SlafW'f ,.,. 

Ea^trrii Siitiri , 

* EiftfwMft wiili w »fr4 «l 71 t«|iwr# wllfi ami a 
lit tif m up F#tii ivrfafr 

titr eiwwiwCt AWfug© lir I Pi, 

m 
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nt'K.MHSt', !'‘i n\-( tXfli 1 11 - T, 


It will he noted that titcre a |.;rrat dittes ] i-: 

Iatu>n dcnrtity in a wln>k’ <!ivi‘.i<tn ,»»■! tiiat ir. '•]■*(• t:. * ' 
po|>ul:itefl district within the «livi‘.ifin at 

districts in the list ahfwe. ftntahly ir.r , 

and 'rhaton, contain thinly |Hijnj!afi'd ne •nut,in'. > a .‘.'-‘.f. 

RKt.iciofs nnr; ix l'*d] 

'rhe small frajjnicnt of the 1‘*41 <'t'j'.siis n>»'.v 
not inchide fignres td reli;^ii«j'i di‘*lii!mti<-n. I.si! tanr r. jn* 
evidence of flrastic rhajit.',<'s in 5 «ro|<>irlj'»i*i' »• I'*,*! 

for Ilinilus and klosleins t‘>ee ser<tnd paraj:'.t|>h x -wn-.<•. 
when the figtires were those j’ivcn in Tah’.r 7 

TAId.F. r 

I>s».Tttij)fiitiN (»r Of i'a !'-’5 * s ■■ 


llrlif itiii 

^ O*' \ < ( »i""4 pf * 

tfi 

Utltlitllihl . ^ ^ - 




7h^J4^ 

57 

* - ,.. , ^. 

1’'^ 

4 1 

Ilimiii 

7711 . 
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Olliers 
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ii/4r/r>7 


* lilt v«/ 




Religion in llurnta, a.s in the anintries »4 so'sshrtt* 
generally, plays a ntwrl* metre iittjj«»r!ant |«ir{ »w rc<*noir.ji' and 
social life than in most Wwtefii coMniiir'*, ‘I'hr t-Tjjgiisi: 
of the Buddhist inrtnk^ daily rtrrivr fr-'iti a 

majority of the «nnlryV Iwttwit. Xrarlv all thtmic-e f*oyi» 

■ Sjpend from a week to a fe%v months or ew»t ymr* mwirra 
In the ntomstefic*. Bnrmatn of wealth ordinarily aim t*» gid« 
kuthQ or merit in sneteeding incariiaiktw hy Iwililntg iwtpA* 
or monasterie# in thi* life, timinilrw pjigiilsu nwi'k the hill' 
■top* throughout the entire area inliahited hy lhir «»«9 and 
Shaas, and give the country it* moul dmraiierisiic landmaik*. 

Pertuti^ tihe 1941 Ceii*«» wotiW liate shown a marked 
decrease to ilw number of and »n incriKa.^ in ilic 
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nunjhfr ;ui«! ttf Ixith P.iuldhisls and Christians. As 

rtiadH aiul mndrrn traiisjxirt hriny; backward hil! trihfs iijtn 
Cfintact witii th<- ilurinaiis atid Shaiis nf tin- hwlands. they dis- 
raid their {iriiiiitivr aniiiitMU unless tliry hace aireruly hcetr 
ciiiivertrd ti* !'hristiauit). [i<iwei,er. it has heen said that lh<‘ 
>U!!\ juite fhtddhisiit. ininiised with auituiMii. is that |n'i>i’essed 
hy tile I'ew l'’.ur<ijieatis uIju hacc tiitntH*d the ylltuv ruin* itt the 
iiH-uk. It i’' therefore iinix>s*.il(h’ statistieally to set forth tiu; 
rel;»ti\e inipoitaui'e of i'.uddhisnt and aniiuisni. 'I'he llindus 
weia*. with iusiyitificatit exeejtliojts. itnmijtratits froiii India or 
the ehihheu of inunittrants, atjd the d<-jiarture or rleat!) of 
nearly half the Indian j/opulation in and siieeeedin!.; 3 'ears 

has {irohahly ineanf a eurrcs{ntndin}:j tiediiu* in the mnnerteal 
importattce (jf Ilitidnism. 'Fhe .satnr is partially true of the 
Mosieni.s, as the majority of Moslems were Itiflian inin5ifj;r:uifs. 
ortiinarily men without their families. However, there were 
171.‘Hi Mo.slem.s who were listed as ItnhoIUtrmest* in race, 
liesides 7i.i Mt»s!ejns who were listed as helotiginjtf to indige¬ 
nous raee.s. Most of the were Ihirtnese women married to 
Indi.an or Indo-Burmese Mcwlem men, attd neressiirily converted 
to Islam, 'Phe ntueh l.irger group, the Indo-Burmese, eojitained 
a tiorma! proportion of wmnen, srt htrtlis in Moslem hr»mes dur¬ 
ing the Japanese ucrupation must h.avc been cousiderahly Rre.ater 
th.an Inrlhs in Hindu homes. 

'Hie t hristiaiiH were mostly Karens anti memher.s of Jtill 
trihrs. amotig wlnan misstottarics liavc worked since the mitidic 
tH the nineteenth century. I’hey hiul tiecess to the th«nt.s,and- 
odtl t'hristian srhtKtls aiul their rate of literacy w.as much alxtvc 
the provineia! t<4a!. At one time they rtiark* tjp 22 |K*rcent of 
the stmlem hotly t>f Rangtjon University, as against 2.3 per¬ 
cent of the populatitm of the ctntnfry as a whole. 

J.ANntJAOK DlSTROtOTlON IN 1931 

I'he cen.sus of Burma has not attempted to give complete 
figures of racial, as distinct from lungttage, tli.Htrihutton because 
of the practical difFiciiUieH involvctl. I'he reasons are set forth 
in an ititeresting appentlix to the 1931 Census, written h; 



2K JU'RMI'.SF I' lli'l' 

("aplaiu J. H. (ireen. I A . {'asi >4 a f . 1 . . ' 4 

i« Avs: 

I'p tn tllf jtl'f.rsit timr, ►{ 

clus^iik’atilt!^ Ilf th<‘ ra<'r> ani! 1; I’^r- I'.r.rr-.a 1 rv •, 

valuuhk* an it is, 'wht'it U''r(l :i'’ tKr i ; ■ V-v a- j . > . ■/ Ji 

the cast' of th«’ raco tif Ikniiia. I ? • :■ ' *’> 

(Hjr racial clus>.i)H';i(iMi5. \ fi i > ‘ rj-t-u'■ ■ • ■ 

ottly a rotjtacl hrtwfrn fhnn <■: ?!;»• atj'<-’4«4-4 ‘.’’f’ ’.Mr-, v 
tkm <»r a cunt.'u't Ixiwccn tlinn ;*»<! a s-i. r ! i»;r, ' a 

ever. t!«ws Ri^’c tjs a lur.l tcjpu'U?.;; ;*»• j v ' -F''*’ jnit;-.-,;- r •, . 1 ■. 
as migrations of an«! tiiltiu.d 'Aavr-. .tjr r 4ti , ■) r,; 

to follow site patlA of Iravt re a'-tar.cf' v. os o .i;r .-o--, 

of language aiilnitics. 

Some «ii the races or tritir-. so . h.,r.ir- ?hrir *.cu:«'.- 4 :e 

altn»«t as ttftrn as they change sheir »!>-ihr' J .itoy-.'-gc'. . 4 .r 
hy cnro|tj«'.st, by ahsorptton, Ic,- i-.i 'iRi.-n .ird *' •. .. M,rj 4’. t'-r-!r-,.. ■> v* 
the lungtjagt* of a wii'ltlor wJ'.i* is c- r, .-..‘t •,!•.• t » ^ 

mf»rc powerful, more , 4 - jj 5 ')r ;v!’..s!o »*.{ oi^r «■; ts-.his 

To (thtain more arcurate k«ow,‘lr(lcc • f “h** iot' s i s: '.’‘sj ■ 4 *;i* 
culture of ot!f tril'cs, a sttniy <4 .astl'c.-y. «. ,;*, .u./j h " 1 . 

lore i.s of the greatest iit}|i«»(l:mrr. t 'c.b rtiniafrh., j t m t*.*. u- t*', 
tug, so far, has fjrrn i« this re;.|r»|, .O;'! Aors 4 ;r hr*. 

more and mt»re mixed, and Ihr ihj'r.id-t inotr .%u<l «}> du't.-ti‘* 10 
disentangle.* 

liHrmtjm. ■ It vt.ill he n*<lei} that fhr Ih.trfr.ato. ^i.ro.uiutr 
roughly t\vo>!hirtis of ihe tutal .»{t.! m "iiew .4 !‘e.e 

enhgnition of .1 large j>ro|Mirii<m ».f the Indiar.*. tlw ihitinrsr 
profxtrtion at the ixKjtulstion ha.-* ptofahly iiwrca^rd 'unM- !''• 51 
In view of the very rimshierahle ali'ij.firjitive j»>wei «-s sh'- Ihsr 
mese race, it h likely that many rhilrirrn t>f |«*pk 
mmor languages and foreign languages in w.ajld n-.^'A he 
listed as having Burmese m the mother tonitwr, 
gists believe that the Btmnans caitte from <4 j^os-.ihly 

Yunnaii around the first i»lf of tlir wiiiih cemwry • Thr^’ arc 
nauch more closely related rwially to ilit Chinr« ilian n* the 
in spite of the fact that Burma Istslia arr»»« 

& 3 f of Bttigtl, and is separated by iwotintains 

' ^3 Crnma WIf, fturl I, "A ii»*« <«« tlwi' 

'*» fc l^mw, 0mmt Bmkgrmmd ihmmmtm, Chww A i>,, iviji. 
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1‘ilH’t aiui {'hiii.'i. r.ufina (iuf< i(^ Ihi'ldhist culltirf lo India 
(and ('i'vlon) and tlu'iT have Ihh'IJ conniuTrial and ndltinil 
hctwccn f'-nntia and India (or many Cfiitnrins. 
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Btirnums Iiavc I>«eii called "tiie Irish of the h'ast who have 
won all hearts*' hy Sir Harcourt fintler, a former governor. 
Perhaps their outstanding traits are generosity and hospitality. 
'I’liey are also noted for great enthusiasm and activity followed 
hy a sudden cmding t»f ardsir, and for a democratic aorlal 
system, with individual self-resjrcct. They are slight of build, 
of medium height, and ordinarily medium brown in color, 
although individuals vary from almost black to a very fair 
complexion. Most of them take at least one bath per <!ay, or¬ 
dinarily around the village well, where mixed bathing take 
place gracefully and with complete modesty, owing to skill 
the adjustment of the Umtjyi or circular skirt worn by m< 
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ami women alike. In contrast to hi.s cleanliness as to his (n\n 
person, the Ihtrinaji itften lives in a house surnnimied I>y tilth. 

'I'he devotioii of the Ihirman to Itis j'eli| 4 :ion has heeii sn^- 
f'CKted earlier in this chapter, dlte laree nninher of monks and 
nnns over in Okll lestities to the sineejity t»f Ihir- 

man Mmidhists who .support .so j;r<'at a nnmher. 'I'he ihiddhist 
is ahiKtst always tolerant and kitidly toward people of other 
faith.s. However, in recent years mimerotts nionks have dah- 
hlcd in politics, with a resultant tlecHne in the standing; of the 
hrotherhood.’’ 'The politieal activities of the monks mav' he 
resp<(iisiltle for the few <'vitlenees of rehf^iotts intolerance. 

’!‘he ilurmaiis are mttch nmre liij^hiy etincated than the other 
indifienou.s races, except as the latter have heroine t‘hristians 
and have taken advatjtage of the numerous mission schools. 
Barmans arc also more pro.sperons, and orctip.v the richer .alley.s 
and the main lines of communication. With increased education 
aiKl contacts with the onfsitlc world, they have Iteconte definitely 
nationalistic, and the experience of three years td japanese- 
.spnnsored "independtaice'' strengthened naticinaHsiie stuttiment 
greatly, even iliough flisilftisionmetit with the Japanese and th»*ir 
.spurious intiepentlettce was rather genera! ihronghoiji Burma 
hy the midfile fd B’43. 

'File Bnrinans are very self-respecting, atid their roitrlesy 
.slitnild never Ik* mistaken for servility. Roughly Cf^rrespoinliitg 
to tfie < liinese ■’face” is the BnrmeM* term '{'his word 

mean.s |Knver anil what goes with the wieklitig f»f power, and it 
has an itnport«aiit place in Btirttiese .social intercourse. Village 
’ife is basically democratic, and women <x*cupy a position «if 
greater resjHtct and inflnenct* than in most cfnintries of Asia. 

A'aceM^*,—The word means hoth "Karen” 

and "human l>eing" in the language of the Sgaws, largest id the 
Karen groups. Thus they arc no le.s.s self-respccftng than the 
Burmans, who apfiear to have Billowed them to Bumta, and tit 
have driven them into the less acctmiWt* Jungles and hills where 
they carried on a simple agricultural and hunting life wifhoiit 
benefit of a written language. They were animists or "spirit 

* George Appteton, Bmldhism «» Burma Cmmt & Co., tWIJf. 
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worshipers” aiul in recent years have Itinicd in las'j’.e nmishers 
to ]ki(i(ihisni atul to (‘hristianity. The Kaien T.uddhi'are 
oftcti assimilated hy the linnnatis, hut the more hi,!.'.h!y «'din 
cateci and seIf-cr)nsciotis Karen ('hristians foi'm a <li-.iiiiet 
”’ronp. Some of them have ev<*n snj4i.;i’sf<'d setting; a^ide a eon 
siderahle sc'Ction in southeasteiTi fhirma as a sepaiate Kasen 
state, or snhstate. Karens are stoclder of luitM than the itnr- 
mans, have broader features, and are orcHnarii} a hit fairer in 
complexion, d'he typical Karen is more piilejjmatse than the 
typical Hnnnan. althonj^h exceptions ate tttiincrotis Most Ka 

rens live in the Irrawaddy Delta, the Sitf.ain; \‘alle}. and ‘i'«iias 
scrim, there heinj' relatively few of them in ilu* state of Kaieimi. 
They are overwhelmingly agrietiltnrists. hut some serve in the 
police, the armed forces, and iit |»<»vernment (ttlires. 

Shans .—Inhahifingmost of flte‘'KasferiJ Slates‘‘<»n the Shast 
Plateau, between (.Ihina, In<l<>>f'hina, Sian), and Ihtrma I'troper, 
the Shans arc ckxsely relateti to the 'lltai of Siasn atid the l.ao» 
tian.s of I'rench Indo-Dhina, a.s well as to many inhabitants 
of Hsip Sawng I’anna, or the s<intl)ernini»Ht tip of Vnnnan. 
They are much less advanced than tlteir fellow lhj«I<lht'ifH, the 
Burman.s. Most Shans are .simple agriculturists, formerly cpiite 
content with Brili.sh rule exerci.sed through the Shan Sawh* 
was (princes) of their thirty-two feudal stale.s. 'fhere are recent 
reports, however, of successful tours hy Hunnese priiitirians. 
bent on rousing nationalist feeling among the Shans. 

Stevenson states* that: “jfn'kt* the Burtnans . , . , the 
Shans are a happy, pleasure-loving people, hf>sj»itahlc and 
friendly. They are great hunters and ganthlers." They are 
af about the same huiitl as the Hurmans an<l Thai, and a little 
fairer in complexion than either. Many Shan women are very 
ittractive. In adtiition to rice, their cr«p.H inclmk* oratiges, 
•jotatoes, tobacco, coffee, tea, vegetables, and in recent years, 
ung trees. They live in the valleys on the level parts of the 
dateau, leaving the k‘s.s malarious Init also hm productive hill- 
lides to a medley of untutored hill tribes, 

*I£. N. C. Stevenson, The iliU Peoples <»/ Iturma fJrwn St 

M., 1944 ). 
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I'hinx ,— liiiiahiting t!ic western hills ot J’.urrna as far north 
ns ihe Somr.i 'I’nirh nncl as far sotiih as Samhnvay and 'iliay- 
etinyo, the 1'hius are flivitletl int<j a great many trifies atjtl 
speakers of difTereiif chalets. 'I'hey use flu* (h'.strnciivc' i,iun;iyit 
type (tf shifting iiillside etillivatinn deseriln'iS iti ehajtter viii. 
Indirect rule, through nati%'e chiefs, has also l*eeii iSrifish piac- 
tice in this area, and with effually .satisfactory results from the 
standpoint of lo^yalty. In addition, the {’hin.s have furntslied 
many recruits for the armed forces, in peace and in war. 'They 
arc reputed to have low moral standards and also hnv standards 
of cleanliness, tijc urge to haflie heing inliihiti'd |iv the cold 
mountain air as well as hy the <listance to the nearest source of 
water. Steven.son describes their clothing as follows; 

The dress of the men can he .said to dwindle front litth* in the 
nortli to still less in the setuth, and the .srx exhibits a maKiiirtcent 
resistance to the wide* climatic variation;, to which it is ex},H«ed.^ 

il/oK.f.--~Thc Mons or 'falaings once rttled at! Lower ilurma. 
awl for many generations disputed the twerSordsliip of the 
whole f)f Burma. They were finally (lefeated in the wars of 
Pegu and Ava in 1752 and much of the race w.is ‘liqui¬ 
dated." The remainder fled to Siam, or Ui an area smith 
of Mmilmein, or lived among the Biirmans, at first in a siib- 
ordinafe role. Now, however, they are often diflictilt to dis¬ 
tinguish from the Burmans. 'fftey arc alsr* Kuddhist.s, and have 
a fairly high standard «>f literacy and a rather ancient liicrature. 
Many prominent Bunnans have some Mon hlmid. Little «{»- 
pears to remain of the old antagonism between the two races. 

PaktuHffs md Wof. —The northeastern part of the Shan 
Plateau, east of the Salween, is very hilly, and is inhabited 
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the peoples of Burma, and it was oji!> a frw yeats l(ft‘nrf the 
outbreak of the I’acific war that riritisii a'hiiini'.fr.tliMn .iv rx" 
tended to the Wa states, \'er_v likely the censiH takets <lid not 
do a thorough joi> in that area, even in 1“4I. and in I'kU nuieli 
of it was omitted. Henre tlie time presetit fiy.tire !<■{■ W’a pjtpu 
lation is jirohahly ronsi<lerahIy larger than the 1‘*31 ‘Vjisio. 
figure of listed in the t'ettsus. Moreover, rather »,'x 

tensive Wa immigration from (‘hina is helieved to have t.akei’. 
place about 1937- 40. 'Fhe I’alaungs, closely r«*Ia(ed tit the W;»s, 
arc located farther to the ntuibwest. chiefly iti 'raunpmj*,. Like 
most other hill tribes. Was aiul Palaungs e.arried on the fanngya 
or hillside type of agriculture. 

Kachins .—The Kachins are pjadahly !>e(ter known tt» Ameri¬ 
can soldiers than any (Jther race in ihirnia, .since they ehielly 
inhabit the area in northern Burma in which American troops 
operated in 1944. There are a few scattered Kachin ateas as 
far south as Kengtimg state, Init the great majmity live north 
and northwest of Lashio as far as the northern tip of Burma. 
I'hey arc prt>hably much more numerous than llte figure of 
153,897 of the 1931 Census. The 1941 Cen.su.s wm exietstiefl 
to include more of the Kachin area, hut evat then much of the 
28,000 scpiare miles excluded from the cen.sus was Inhabited by 
Kachins. Therefore Stevenson’s estimate of 40CKCMJO for 
Kachin population in 1944 i.s very reastmable. Kachin traditkiii 
(written language came with American missionaries, around 
1880) say.s that the IrilHvs came from easterfj Tibet about 
700, or fifty or sixty generation.s ago. A lughly sutTessful 
rghting race, they forced the <!hius, Balaung.s, and .8hans 
farther south. The llukawng Valley gets its name from the 
nnumerable mounds in it where the coqwes of the Shans slain 
>y the Kachins were cremated; ju'kmi'uff in the Jingl*p»w 
;Kachin) dialect means ‘•cremation mounds.’** When the Brit- 
sh came the Barmans themselves were saved from further 
laughter at the hands of the fierce Kachins, I-ike most of the 
»ther hill people, the Kachins cultivate rice and other cereals 
tfith small hoes on hillsides too steep for the use of draf* 

p. 9 . 
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atiiinals. money enters into llu‘ir econotnie life, .-tnd tin- 

village economy inrhuies mneh mnttial help ami a system of 
nintnal ohlii^ations. 

^^uiian irnmit/nnits.-‘-Must Indian irniiiijfrants e.-nne trotn 
Madras, Beii|ifal. and Dri.ssa, to e-vork as laborers on the !;md. 
ill the mines or mills, or on the railways. 'Flu- typical imnh|.;rant 
left his family behind, soimlinies takiti}^ a tempoi'ary wife in 
Burma. Indian immigration was eneonraged hy the j;o\em¬ 
inent. while Lower Burma was first being opened njt, hnt -neh 
aidetl immigration was soon found uimeees'.ai'}' the wagi- 
differential between Iiulia and ihirma provided adetjuate in¬ 
centive without special governmental aetivity. 

The Indian population was ronc<'ntrated in Kane.oon, wln-re 
it comprised 45 percent of the total and in town*, along 

(he railways and the chief inland steamer roiitr',, except that 
st>me of the farm laborers might he found a hit tarfher atirld. 
Rangoon was for a time reputedly the first port tor immieration 
in the world, with as many as innnigrants and .hiO.itiH) 

emigrants in one year. 'Fhe average for the period Bfhl 40 
was 202,fKK) immigrants and emigrants per ;mnum 

The depres.sion of the LthTs plus the gradual ifirrr;t«r in 
Burmese popnlafiiui resulted in .attempts of the Bnrinaiis to 
secttre lalKirer.s’ jobs previously monopoli/ed !>y hidians. 'Fhe 
race riots of May-jime BflCJ re.snlted frosii ilispnfes ftver the 
riglU to work as tioek roolies a type nf work previously dotie 
only by Indians, 

In ld4| the Riinrftmn limit's (May *Lt pufiHsheri a frag¬ 
ment i>f die ( Vn.sns which will probably never be romplete 'fhe 
total popnlatitm of Ratigoon was given as 5itL2Bb of which 
Indians mnnberet! 22b.5hf>. tnales roinprising IH3.2H5 against 
only 43,311 females. Hindus prrejonnnaied, amanttint: f«*r 
123,d47 inale.s anti 3-1,024 femak*.s. 'I'lms the propeiriion tif 
Indlan.s in Rangoon fell frtmt around fW jH-rernl in B'til tr» 
53 iKTccnf in 1931 and 45 fwreent in 1941, although tfie total 
number <»f Indians increased. 

The question of immigration was raised again and again 
in spite of statistics which showed a net emigration of Indian*. 
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Just before the outbreak of war in an Innuijjiratiou A|^ree~ 

nient was tentatively aj^reed upon, hut the war came lie fore it 
became effective. Iinmij.jration is aj^ain a (liOicult atid tielicate 
issue between India and Btirma, and a Munnest- law <if June 
1947 setting up machinery for the restriction of inimigralioii 
cause<l Indian protests, official and eflilorial. 

At the end of Id-tJ the government of India t<*f»k a census 
of A.siatic British subjects who came to India from Ihirma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, etc., since December 8, 1*^41. I hidoubteelly 
the greater portion of the imnsigranls came from Burma. Of¬ 
ficials of the Clovcrnnicnt of Jhirma estimated that nearly 
500,000 Indians and others left Ihirma at tlic time of the Jajv 
anesc invasion, Init the actual census revealed only 3‘>3,753, 
However, it is helicvcd that many illiterates and others failed 
to register. Also, the Burma govenmi<‘nt estimated that at 
least 10,000 lo.st their lives in the trek.’" Of tlie total numher 
who were enumerated, 300,285 were men and ‘>3.440 were 
women. Indians comprises! almost 90 percent of the tutal 
352,235 in all. A governxncnt <lolc was paid to .such hona fide 
Burma evacuees as were found to lie in dire need, with the 
expectatifni tliat they would be repatriated a.s soon a.s feasible. 

Chinese Immigrants .—The Cllnne.sc, referred to hy Bur- 
mans as Pnxik paw or next of kin," have ordinarily been better 
received than have the Indians, The fact that they have en- 
:ered Burma in much smaller numher.s no doubt helps to make 
.hem less unpopular. In 1931 tlicy numbered but 193,594, or 
css thait onc-fifth a.s many as the Indians. Moreover, nearly a 
bird of the Chine.se lived in the Shan and Wa states, along the 
b'hina border, where they were hardly considered foreigners. 
Vfales outnumbered females by a two to one ratio, agaixjst a 
hree to one ratio for Indian Hindus. 

Settling in Rangoon and Moulmein in particular, but bavin 
ndividual households and shops in many remote village.s ai 
11 towns, the Chine.se compri,sed about 10 percent of jho.se en- 

_ Burma Today, J.tmiary 1945, tmhHshol hy tlie nim-mr uf I'tjhiir 

iionf, of Burma# Simla, 

Jciliii L. Qiriitian, Mmkfph 
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in (ratk*. 'Fhcy were very pnmiinent in tin aw! WMifram 
niinitif^ in Tenaswriin, comprising 23.ti percent of the miners 
of the ctnintry atwl 10.4 percctit (»f those engaged in the work¬ 
ing of nuials, llicy r;m ntany small hotels asn! cates, awl cont- 
prised 10 percent of workers in snclt estaldisljment s, licsides 
providing 35.2 percent of the dentists, accor(iing‘ to the I‘U1 
< ien.sn.s. 

The RtJUf/ooit I'imcs item cited above gives the Hangtion 
t’hinese population in l‘>41 as 3b,55f>. of which total 22,75d 
consisted of males and 13,7‘T of females. The 1**31 t‘hijtrse 
population of Rangoon was 3{J.b24. Had tlir census been 
taken three year.s earlier, before the opening of the Hnrma 
Road brought mnnennis C'htnese Intsinesstnen atid others So 
Rangoon, there would proliably have lu-en shown little increase 
over the earlier figure. 

Buropcans, Japanese, <uiti Anffhi-H-iurtnuits.- Rnropetuis 
were cmicentrated chiefly in Rangoon and the various district 
heatUpiarter.s, and engaged in business and government, with 
a few in profe.ssiona! and missionary work, Japane.se numbered 
but 43H malfK ami lb*l fcnsales in RbU, lint tltere is no census 
breakdown to give their oernpations, aitlaaigh conmnm obsrrva* 
turn sugge.st.s that most of tbem were photjigrapher.s, ilentists, or 
specialfst.s in massage. 'Hk* im{H'»rtanee of the humble photo¬ 
graph shop to national defense {.and offense) became smldenfy 
obvious in 1941, The 1931 f'ensus has a heading "Anglo-In¬ 
dians" but nationalism caused this to lx* ch,tngcd ft) "Anglo- 
Burmans" by 1941. Tliey were eitgaged particularly in rail¬ 
way transport, the telegraph service, the jwlice, and other forms 
of public and semi-public service. 
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alone are amsiciere<i. the literacy rate is “1 .7 permit h tr jualrs 
uml 21 percent for feiiiales. 'I’lie ainiihstie tribes of flie hilh- 
brini? down the avera.t>e for the cf.nutty, •inly 1 percent o| the 
people of the (‘bin IHIls (f»ver 5l beinj.,; liteiate foi' iji*-t;uiee. 
against 50.H percent in Hant^mm and 50 pt-rcent in neat i»y 
J’egti Di.strict. 

Unfortunately, the monastic sehoid difl not impart i.rry 
much knowledge of a secular nature, and the baic-a isah 
ments of arithmetic, phts the ability to read atid \%ritr paiu 
fully and slowly, were all which tnost boys (ami the ivw girls) 
received, aside from religiott.s instruction. Some, however, per¬ 
severed in their studies until they began to learn b'.nglish, and I 
percent of the males and 0.5 percent of the females of the runn- 
try as a whole were literate in Mngiish. 'Jltrse were cuttm!- 
trated chiefly in the large towtis, but thousands of villages have 
one or two persons each with a smattering of Mnglish. Sev- 
eral parts of India, httwever, Itave a greater proficienry in 
English. Very likely the 1941 C.'ensuH woukl have shown Jhrr- 
acy rates con.siderahly higher than the E»3! Census, for educa> 
tion wa.s making rapid strides iti the decade. 

In atldition to the inonasteric.s, there were thousancls of 
village one- or two-tcacher schools, most of them stjpported hy 
the I'Jistrict Councils, and in.spected rather regularly. Stidi 
schools were part of the ‘Veniacttlar*’ sy.stein, giving instruc¬ 
tion only in tlie pupil's inotlter tongue. The towns ordinarily 
had one or more “Anglo-Vcrnacidar" schools in whiclt instruc- 
tion shifted to English after about the fourth standard, and 
was almost entirely in English by the time high school wm 
reached. A few centers, particularly Rangoon, had English 
schools, where the metlium of instruction was English through¬ 
out, although Burmese wa.s taught as a secontl language. The 
University of Rangoon, with colleges of Arts ami Science, 
Medicine, Education, and Agriculture, besides <le|^rtment8 of 
Engineering and Law, had about three tliousand students, 
Relatively few of these students specialized in nicdicitte and en¬ 
gineering, and many took law or the ordinary arts degree, tc 
flTarfi.am into unemployment, frustration, and political activ’ity 
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'riu* ^cht<l;isljr slaiitlani <»f the university uas hvid tathec hij^h. 

VocafiftJial vdtjcatiun was not wry well alth<tn<.di 

steps were tinder way since the rejiurt nf the t'<‘unnitSee an 
Vernacular and X'ncational h'.dncatiun in In create a lu-fter 

haianeetl educalinnal system hy settin |4 tip trade se!iu*i|s. lia\V" 
ever, alinust m> j^radnates of the A.}p'ieu!‘nr;(I < 'oHeee np 

fanntt!|4:. except as they served willi the I>eparlTnrnl of Ae.ri- 
culttire. Ml the educational authorities were faced witli the 
prohlem of creatinj^ a deniatid for i.’ocalional edneation! ‘The 
small Cottage Industries Dcparfinetit had a laetpier st'hool at 
Pagan, and the Saunders Weaving Instittife at Amarapttra. near 
]\randalay. had travelijig weaving instnuiors who appear to 
have been moderately uscfnl. A Slate Polyteeltnir Selxnti and 
a State Schfiol of Fine Arts in Rangoon were orgatiized jtjst 
licfore the Japanese invasion. A well equipped Covernment 
IVchnical School at In.sein admitted Iitgh-.sehooi graduates, and 
furni.shed qualified techiiician.s to the initting. petrolenin. and 
other conipatiics. h'orestry, .survey, an»l puhlie health schools 
exi.sted almost entirely to provide recruits for tin* government 
departments a »ncerm‘fi. 

'rile iiitiation of 3*’45 4t> niufle life very hard for salary 
earners such as teachers. Lack of huihlings also eontrihutrd to 
the shorlagt: of fnnetioning schools. The sitsiafion in Septeni" 
Ikt Pt-R'j wa.H de.scrihed as lollow.s hy the .Vite ’fitnrs nf fimrma : 

During the. iwriud ending August dl there were 2.K!‘* State 
Sch«'*ls with an approximate attendanrr nf 21,81)7 pupils, 74 recog¬ 
nised private w'hoois, with an approximate attrndanee of U,2K! 
pupils and 1,132 unrecogniHcd private wlands with an afuproximatc 
attendance of ti4,5**d pupils, .says a progress report .... 

The recent winctinn for the increase in the tnim!«T of State 
Schools and teachers lias allayed the anxieties of teachers to smnti 
extent. 

Many mission and other sdioolss wlncli had prcvioii.^ly liewt 
government-aided, though maitageti hy private ageneicn, were 
applying for state support. The lack of any government aid ft»r 
nonstate schools naturally facilitated the transition to a system 
t» which state schodis predominated. 
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The ITnivcr.sity of Kani;(»m ofu'iifd with a miueed <tatT 
in August 194f,, hut strikes iu January March I'Mi' mtimusIv 
impeded acadeniir w(»rk. Ahuuf ntie Iiundrcd i^raduate >>!u<lenfs 
arc heiuff sent annually lo P.riiish atul .•Vineriean uuiver-iti<'s as 
state scholars, '{'he Hr.st lars.;e j^rotip to enter Aineriran ujiiver' 
sities arrive<I in {Aiiruary I'f-}/. ft is expeefrd that the i|lf! - 
ary-schoo! system %vili f>e chanj^ed dt astie.aily. the vernacular, 
Anslo-vcrnacular. and {•'.njilish .schools heiuj.; antals:amatet| The 
implementation of these plans i.s. Itowever, f:rra(!> intjted.'d hy 
domestic unrest and an unprecedented criim* wave. 


OccirnATioxs axo SKft.is 


Although the great maj«»rify of tin* people of {Imm.t lA!. 
lowed agriculture as an occupation, the lUjrman lias long shown 
great skill in handicrafts, ami more laaa-nlly in mrclnmies. Hr 
shows promise of adapting {jim.self to jm«!ern indtistrv a- fast 
as conditions make the introdtictifm t.f .such industry feavihle. 
Ilie 19.H { ensus gives the following ttecupat iotial hreakdown: 

TAIil.K */ 

DlsTMI Ilf"TlilN Ul^' IM %t>UUh 


ikxtipmkm 


|Vi» wf 


Agrirullnrt* 

IiicIh* 4 ry 
Tnidi* 
l^ninspiirt 

hiishanciry 

Forestry 

PiibliV ailmliilsinitioii 
Damestir^ siTvirr 

rtr, ....... 

AVwjfiVnf *I , 

UitprfKkirtivi^ ttnd iiisiiflirieiittly ilrHcrifjetL 


p^fsrfi! 

111.7 priiriil 

ftrii-'riii 
S,h |»i^rrriit 
J, i pen riii 
J.J prrs'riit 
IFH |’#rfrnit 

11.7 

0.7 |i!£*rrrfil 
(hti fw^rmii 

11,5 permit 

IIJ firfrriit 
LJ priwiil 

IfICI iirrmii 


The figures for “industry" iitchide a great many who act«. 
■lly Wong to farm familie.s Jnit spend part of tlieir lime weav> 
ng or in otlier hamlicraft.s. Hence agriculture is even more 
mportant than is indicatc<l fiy the foregoing tahli*. llti* eco- 
ornic importance of forestry an<I mining, on the other hand. 
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la'inn'.sK lu-k 


is prohahly Rn-alcr than the fijitirts wtttild inflicat«\ f"r tlu-se 
ijKhjstricK produce inatcrials which proviik* a «lispr< tpwrtii >n:ntc 
ammmt of husincss for the transport industries. Moreover, 
thc-ininers are usually sin.rjle men uhost' fainihes H\r oui-.irIe 
liiH'nia and arc thus cxcludcfl from the rettsn‘', tthcrea- in a.yri- 
cuhtire, for instatice, wives and iniiior dhhiren arc frcijiiently 
counted as workers. 

( oniparison hcfwccn flic iudij^cuous races and the two chief 
jniiuif»rant racc.s reveals that whereas 71.*! percent of the 
fnnner were ;t|^ricu!turisfs or were eu};a^ed in fosa-stry, only 
20.7 percent of the Indians and f).4 perci-nt of the t'hiuese 
were sf» eit;4af'ed. 

I'hc censtis of occupations sheds l!.i;ht on an intere-tinj' 
pwint reganling ai^ricuitural relationships, ft is rhielly since 
the great <k‘pressi<»n that puhlie interest lias i)ee!i foeuscfl ott the 
loss of their lands hy the farmers, hut Cftinparisou of the 1*121 
and OMI (Vnsnses rewals that there was a wry eonsi<lerah!e 
drift of ciiltii'ating owners info the classes of tenants and 
agricultural lahorers, the figures for niiale agriettltural workers 
in Ikirma being a.s follows: 


viji j%u 

('tittivating ewitrr. Sn.tC't? .tfi.'J'Ji* 

Toi.TOt rmltivaior ..L’,3Cf 

A({rif»!tHr:il lalKirrf ... .. > 14 , FA 


It will Iw seen that cultivating rwfjfrs dctiifiet! from over 
half to a little over a thirti the total, while iamllesH laborers 
increased from 27 to 40 permit, 1‘lierc is ev»t|«icc that the 
tr«id continued until about 19,V», when the -sttuatinn was alKint 
stabilized. As will he indicated lx*!«w\ ilie japanese-.s|»on»f>fed 
government in 1044 announced a program for reversing this 
trend, and some British »ouree» have mapiieci out a fKistwar 
program for the same purpose. 

The mvy of the Btirman for the immigrant w*as based par- 
upon the fact that Indians and Chinese had the jKjaitiotis 
'in commerce «id industry which produced the m«t wealth, fn 
ficty 77.2 percent of the Chinese and SS.7 percent of the In- 
'dStos were mpti^ in ommcrce, industry, and transport (ionie 
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of them, alficit, in Imnihic ptists wfierc they were liffh* f»r no 
better off tlirm faniirrs) a,gainst only iH'iTcnt df ih«‘ Ihir- 
mans aiui other in(li!;'<'nons races. The fact that ftidia ua‘> oc¬ 
cupied by the Ihdli.sh much ahead of Ihtniia account*' parliall) 
for the greater adaptability of the Indian intiuigtanf to mndeni 
life, at least up to recent times, j. S, iMuiiivair’' Mtggcas that 
the Ihirmaii ha.s hekl hi.s own in the sphere of the gas eityiuc. 
which was introduced after he had begun to In'cnine acpuaiutcii 
with modern life. Many llunnans are safisfaetor\ uKehanies 
and motor drivers. 

The census figures for liaudieraft workers prohahly fend 
greatly to exaggerate the importance of handicrafts, for they 
seldom referred to full-time workers who chose this means of 
making a living and followed it to the exclusion of all others. 
Ordinarily the figures referred to part-time workers who sup 
plcmentcd their meager agricuittiral earniiig.s tiy carrying on vil¬ 
lage crafts, particularly during the perio<! following planting 
and that following the harvest of rice. (Vnsus figures would 
suggest that most “industry” is carrleti on in rural area**, where¬ 
as most factories were in Rangoon and the other large renters, 
The Japanese occupatiem, with the almost roinpiefe stoppage 
of imports, gave craftsmen an ap|K>rtuftity to supply file en¬ 
tire domestic market without competition. For various reasons 
the craftsmen did not make up for a very large share f»f the 
drop in imports, and mid-19-17 finds Burma still woefully short 
of consumption goods of all kinds, in spite of iiicre.a»ing im¬ 
ports by the Civil Supplies Departmenit, 

’*). S. FurnivalS, PdUkal u/ liurma aixl HmmsSmt'tim m 

Burma. 
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A(;Ki(Ti;rrRf*: 


I''k\v ck'srriptionH ttf Ikiniia fail to incnfion thr tart that in 
normal timrs aj^rirttltnre rinphiyN the ^rrat niaiorit} ot thr 
<tr tfiat Ihirtna is the piralr-'t tire rxpfirfrr- 

'I'hc Ira\va<!dy i)f!ta and thr lower va!lr)s oj the Sitfanjt; 
anci Salween, t(»f;fthrr with parts oi the ArakaJi atid 'IVn- 
asserini Cf);t.sts, constifutr iti pfaertinn” an area ivith over 
ten tnillion acres <»f rice, and very little of atiy other crop, 
'Fhis f.iet t»f rice monoctthnre f^jves a rather tlistif5<live rliar- 
lU'ter t(# Ihtrmese ecotjoiny. It fed to tht' romplete transfonna- 
tit»n of the .sfadal and economic life of the linianese villajp*. as 
tlcscfihed in ch;q>ter ii, 

In centra! linrniti. however, clitnatir atsd soil cojtditions 
are nnfavoraWe to the ctiltii^atioti t>i large arras of sire, and a 
divef.sified agrienltttre is practiced. 

In the whoitt of Hurma, cm the other haml. small-scale 
cnltivjition i.s the rule, the typical area worked hy a single peas¬ 
ant or tenant luting ts*n to twenty acres, or ahont cnosigh to 
employ csite man am! cate teaist «rf raffle, Kvett wlnrt?, as in 
I^owcr Burma, there as'e many estates r»l* r»ns* hsmdred to of»e 
thousand acres trarh, the estates are hroken up inn* tsiany 
smalt units tiehirc heistg let to tenants, 

C'litKF V,um*i^ 

JRfre.*—Approximately twi.»-thtrtls of Burma's total acre¬ 
age was planted to rice, or 12,518,CKJO acres out of a BWh-ll 
c^ntry-widc total of IH,814,798 acres, The figures changed 
Ettle from year to year, as there was no pracikaldc alterttative 
to rice for most of the soil, and the monsotin is so reliable that 
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A<;RHn;rrRi‘ 


only rc^Iativc‘ly iiiiitiipniian! inarRinaf arcMs arv in fiatiRf'i* mC 
crop failure Ihroni^li lack of wafer* 

llic* exis!<aice of a laryc' f ^ry Zone* iio\\evrf. w!i#*r 
crops are invariahh' ^p'lnvn in thr alocaica^ ni if i i*;4f e *fi. po* 
vents rici^ from ftirnishin^j as larR«' a piopfaaioii ncol ;e o 
age as in Siam or k^rciaii fmlo l'fiina pri 

centage of rice cnltiirt* aial piodnctifai as f'oiiipilt'il W’lilo/ii 
and Jieniiett* are as follows: 


iVr/rftl I .‘lift 

Siam ... HS^ J,7| I ^ 

French Indcs-Cliiiia Kn , 1,0451 

Bonna , 65 4*n4iif 

Java 45 4,CIi7 1 

Malaya ..J4li 

* Km ifitliiarti fry WIrkirrr anil llriiwrfl. Xfaiaiimi 

«?/ Tk&ii&nd, IVJgnvi, 

fAwrtigr* IWSulf* in mx I ns 0 »i 4 >^*^ 

I Ba«?l till Affrifmiimwai SiaftMlwM, 4 «lfrs 

frm% thmt of Wlr]ki»r «ial Eriitiett. 

'i'he general nature of the growth f>f Burma’s rire nrreagr 
was dcscrilieci in chapter ii. The avaihiUk* figures as i« acreage 
since 1830 are given in the following lahle; 


Cl'ROWTii or Acreaw. Ukiikr Kici-;* 
I,tiwpr |Jjil»rr 

Htwnm fa.rJBA 

.66,000 

.,.. 2,15,000 


.. 554,000 
.. 995.000 
.1,535,000 
.1,437,000 
.1.735,000 
.2,579.000 
.3,102.000 
.3,700,000 
.4,39K.000 
.5,007,000 
.6,578.000 
.7,222,000 

.8.285,000 
.8,588,MO 
.9,318,000 
.9,911,000 
.9.702,371 


No 

mw4s 

twfnrc 

18t« 


1,357,000 

l.SOO.tKW 

1.972,000 

2,057,000 

2,142,000 

2,119,000 

1,751,000 

2,240,000 

2,4S9.0(» 

2,507,346 


t<«At 

m,tm 

2J5.000 

JS4.iW0 

99.1,000 

I.3.I5W0 

t.4.37.fl« 

I.7JS.«I0 

2,m,m 

.1,102,000 

3.7«,0!I> 

S.75S.0W 

0,507,000 

8.SSO.OOO 

9,mm 

10.404,000 

10„M%<WO 

12„170.TO 

12,009,717 


o.»ft ilfHi g"rma Hon4kmh, <1943), p. W. .Slhtht efirmUw* i« I9W »tiii 

,920 The J93S fS»iir« neeim «u^let«l¥ wrn«i, at, gimn hy the HmttkiA, 

9 they h ave b^n eetniiiM fr«m the aOwiat Stairm e)*4 Cruf> Mepiwi, 1934, .IS. 

'Rkf Economy of Monmon jStaiiftird University Prr#*, 1941), 
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I’.rHMKSK Hi’( >X<>Mir MJ-’K 


1'Ih‘ of 1H,H14.7*>H a^rt'^ a!t<4vc a'; tMial au'a 

platjtfel tu crops in l‘'4U 41 inrhulcs 1.i54.n|f' a<*rf> n| 
sown more than oiirc f practirally iu>!»’ of it voi'. .nv.n jiiorr 
tliaii twice !. Rice was mi'jcii one <•{ tin' two rji.ps. l-tu I«nif if 
any laud was planted {wire to rice in the f-atiic >i';n 

Some serious sttidrnt*- >>t JUtt um’m* rur.i,’ r-'-aiMUOt d.t.alit 
if then' arc iarpe areas uhieh can Itc I>i<tuid* ’ i t:!fit.ation 
without heavy expenditurr, H(i‘,>.r■«er. tla- aV o-o.* ,;>a/ t’ro/* 
Ah'/’nr/, R*}() 41, lists 1, 1< Id acres t ij ''cnllu! ah!e ■«\aste’' 

much of it in the 1 1 rawaddv i)«If a, « hn c rice . mid he fhr cr< ip 
i;r(n\n i f the iu-cessar;< v'oiv'k v, ne d*'ne n > p: i( ted fhi'l.ind. timn 
tioods and to clear oil’ the dense iujiyle Since l.otter llnfma 
has hiui stu'h a re!aliv«-ly '.par^-e p*.ptjlati*m in jr.<*drtn time-, it 
is to he espeefed that eonsitlcrahle arras kJ cullivahle land ’/.onh! 
not yet he taken tip. It is doui>tful, in J.tci, if there is any CfiUi- 
parahle area in \via %Uth a> ninch potrulialh.' »-scrHrjjt jjee 
lain! not yri uinler cult i\at if * 11 . 

Rice is j»rowii in extensive inij^atrti area-, in the ftry Zone, 
ami in the Upper Rnnna Wet Zone. Hoi,\evri', all arras aside 
from the Irrav'.adtly Delta, the lower valleys of the rlijrf rivers, 
and Arakan and dVnassrrim are either t*arely self ■aifijcii-nf in 
rice in nonna! times or have lo impoif rice from otlirr parts 
fsf the country. 'This fart explains reports in 1*^4,^ and I**-! I of 
drastic f<fod shorta|»cs in certain areas while rice was a on 

the maikct in lamer Rursna. Ivven as late as the tall of l't4<» 
there were reports of stfunnvhat similar conditions, tor rather 
large areas are dcfieieni iti rice the one siapk- food of the 
people of Ihtfriw, 

ihtrma’.s rice pmdtietion xhimiwl drastically during the 
Japanese occupation, as might haw hecn exjwtetl whett exports, 
which had previously accounted for ove»' half the crop, were 
almost entirely stoppetl. Perhaps the low ehh was reached as 
the Allied armies rcturaerl, and the I*M5*46 crop was ottkially 
wtimated as antounting to only 2,70i,0CK) !«»ng tons »f jsiddy, 
aiplinst a norma! crop of over 7,ttX),CXM) tons. Kveit at that 
. Idiere was sufficient carry-over of rice front previmis seasons 
to perinit the aeport of nearly half a million tems during the 
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1946 calendar year- -over half of the ex|>n!i< mn-dstin,:; of 
stocks so old that Burnians were imuiliiT!” to eat them, and an 
export market might not have hern availahie hut for near fam¬ 
ine conditions in India and other markets. The goal fov I'Mo 
47 was 8,5(K),1KK) acres producitt;; live niillion tom- of pad<h "i 
a little over three million tons of eleaned rice. 'The goal wa-- not 
reached, due largely to civil disorder.s. and the tiisal lotec.tst 
staled that 7,7()0,500 acres matinaal, the crop fteinj* estimated at 
3,980,000 long tons of patUly. 1 leiua* "riop tiwailahle tor ex¬ 
port" was approximately tons of paf!<Iv or ostjjHK) 

tons of rice and rice prodnets." 

Given reasonable conditifnis of law and order, there seems 
every likelihood that Bitrma’s rice prodtiction utU he restored 
to its prewar normal in a very few years, hi fael. fhtrtnaT 
rather large population increase wonh! ,snggesl tlte likelihood 
of bringing under rice cultivation considerable aretts in Lourf 
Burma hitherto uncultivated, Burma’s expttrt mat kef for riee 
seems well assured, for India, the eliktf customer, is iiieteaving 
in population in spile of occasional famines ami disnirbasuTs. 
Moreover, if India carries out its va.st industrialistaf ion program, 
food imports of that country may be expected in increase. In 
August 1947 a high Burmese oflicial estimated the I‘*47 IK riee 
export as 1,500,OCX) tons. Di.s.astrou.s floods almost immrtliately 
caused revision of the estimate to l,2mX(KXl tons, ,-\l! in a!!, 
the long-term outlook htr Burma’s rice exports seem'; at this 
time excellent. 

^V.wnuon.—-In market! contrast to riee, Sesamum is gr«»wn 
on some of Burma s driest hind, where rainfall is irregular anti 
output subject to consitlerahlc variations. In 1936 poidnction 
was 51,000 tons, but the following year it fell to 40.(K10 totw 
and then returned to 51,000 tons in 193K. I’he 1941 figurtf was 
57,000 tons from I,353,0{X3 acres. Acctinling to an estimate of 
a former Gonimissitmer of Settlcnumts and land Recortis,** m»r- 
nial pHiductiou of sesame oil, as distinct from seetl, amounted 


“Mia Ofid Burma .Vj«»jw«r.v, Aiiril 24, 1947, p. IX 

tj , *,^-9 ‘juetetl ill tlsc ajiiwiidix to Btisie PrMrms itf A,Vfi>/. 

Pre^'Bombay.^&S)^^ Btxford Uniwrdty 




lU'KMKSK Ki'OXOMIC IJJ-K 

(II .’ipprfix'nuatdy 2I,CK'lO Inujf hin*i. Sc'-amc i> j;r»>v, n iti t'An 
more or U-ss df.'irly defnted hcasons. am! is tiividff! into tin- 
"eariy*' ami ‘"late" varietii’S. I'lu* former is inmii the luoir im¬ 
portant. 

Oil.scfaLs are vital to the Ihirnn-se diet, normal per capita 
con.sninptioij being 1(1,3 pounds of oj! th»r fond. !n >pite o! a 
normal prodtu'tion <if (>J.(KK) long toms ttf peanut, m- .mir. 
awl other vegetahle oils, it was still necessary to impost almtjt 
/,{KK) ton.s aJinnally, In I^l*h> shortage of snnieieiit ^rgri.aftle 
oils caused great, inconvenience, for this commodity r;m!<. next 
to rice in importance in the local diet. 'The ftn.-il forecast of the 
ld4h-47 crop of tutrly si-same was 7'*.i,Ifi(> acre*., against a 
1936 -41 average of l,072.3tK) acres. Both early and late sesame 
crops were estimateii to produce 31.(100 hatg tons of M-ed,* 

GV<>Hnr/'a»/.-“--Where.a,s sesame cultivation is well »!isfri- 
Iwted throughout the Dry /.one. grotmdmt! cultivation is 
concentrated mo.stly in I’akokku District, west of the Irrawaddy, 
and in Myingyan and Magwe thstrirfs. on the east h;mk. since 
these are the districts with the sandiest .soil. (“iiltivalioit h.as in¬ 
creased greatly in the past few decades, particularly with the 
introfluction of improved Spanish varirties, awl wiilrspread 
adoptifm <if improved teelmtcities of etthivation a*, taught hy the 
Department t>f Agriculture, Further rxfuutsion may fmovr 
possible, utilixing marginal lands in the Dry /one hitherto not 
med for any crrjp. The 7HJ/KX) acre.s of groundmjf.s planted 
in 1940-41 produceti 195, (KK') long umn of nuts in the shell. 

Groundnut «,til was slightly more rx|K.u»siw than sesame 
oil, their prewar Rangoon prices being Ks. 7S {m«! Rs. 7i 
respectively, |jer 100 mss (364 fHonnds), Prewar prmiticsion t»f 
groundnut oil was estimated by Mr. Binns as 57,000 long tons 
annually, imports sometimes running as high as 15.»0 tons. 
Tile oil was used normally for cuuking. The cake remaining 
after extraction of the <n! was oftm exported for fertillwr. The 
official estimate of 1946 groundnut acreage was 552,700, against 
a 1936~41 average of ROB,fXX) acres.® 

* India and Burma Nnai Summary, m 

«/W4. 
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limits.' —IIktc has ht-ni a rou.sifk'raM*' iix ira r i:i 
ing of tlie vari<nis kiiuis of lu>ans in !n-rt!l >«,!!■, J hi .c 
in l‘Ml was over a intlliun. rstiinafv* tfiisnal }■• < m 

of all “itulsrs" as i'M.Onn tons, of V. hail 1 1 to }, . v.,u - 

ptn'ted. I’rndiH'tion is scatt vi'i-t! !hi<’ 0 ,tth'iu! thr 1 )r/-'ur. (he 
iKvrthcrn portions tlu-rcof tstntrihtifinp, tfu* 'han 

1’hc JafKin t'olton ('ompany wav rtportiiily hinoiu; all 
of heans in tin- northern Dry y.ituv in the '.nmnu-r »o I'DJ. at 
prices fixed by the Japanese atniy and the siih'.ej». H-nt lUij'nia 
(toveruinent <jf the tintt*. d'he owners w^-te t<iihidden to hoard 
or to sell in the black market, under severe peiialt) . 

Millet. —Millet has long' been an alternaiiw ftM*d for Dry 
Zone people unable to secure <»r afford rire, Is has been \o*ry 
useful on occasion of food shortage, ihirmans ordinarily pre* 
fer rice, however. Millet i.s grrnvn on |««»r and siterr has 
been a tendency for its productiosj to decline in favor *»f Wati* 
and grountlnut. Nornsal produetifsn was 74.(Kff> long {r«ns. while 
iinptjrts and exports were iiegHgihle. 

Cotfnn.—-Like niillet, cotttm is nt»rnia!!y grown on wry 
poor soil. The staple r>f the certton i.s low, the chief variety, 
mre/ale or “small cotum” having a staple of otdy half an inrh, 
or sonietinie.s even le.ss, while tcat^yi or “hig cotton"* has a staple 
of about three-fourth.s of an inch, 'fhe gross value of rottoti in 
Sagaing District during 1940 '” 41 , worked out from the Smstnt 
and Crop Report for that year, comes to tmly $1 ,(M fwr acre 
(United States equivalent of the ntpee return) against $2. IE 
for .sesame, $4.32 for niillet, $4.05 for groundnut, $4.58 
for licans, and $5.12 for rice. It should he noteil, «f course* 
that the comparison with rice is not altogether fair, most rice 
being grown at greater ccKst on irrigatet! latid. 

Prewar cotton acreage varieri from 300,0(X) to 550,CXW 
acres. Sagaing, Myingyan, Mciktila, Lower Uhindwin, and 
Thayetmyo di.stricts were the chief producers. N« urinal pre¬ 
war production was 18,000 to 20,(X)0 long tons of lint, ITie 
Department of Agriculture was somewhat 8Ucce.HRfu! hi intro- 

«Thc names i»robably refer tu the sire <jf ttie iiliwit, rathrr than laiifth 
of staple. 
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(lucinj; improved varieties of cotton, Intt less sr> th.-ui in fIn¬ 
case of groundnuts or sugar cane. 

d'he Japanese nja<Ie strenuous efforts to increase r.urinese 
cotton productirm. hut without success. 1’here wei'e no local 
textile factorie.s in operation, and hand spinning arid weaving 
were inadeipiatc to process all available cotton, even without a 
great incrca.se in output. Japaiu-se .shipping diflicultics pre%-euteil 
extensive exports, hiven in Pt-h'l, iniinrdiateiy .after return of 
the British, prices of cotton appear fo hav<- been unsatisfactory, 
for the first official cotton thvrecast for ■17 attributes the 

decline in acreage planted chiefly to tlir unsatisf.aclory prices 
received by growers for the previous year's crop, 'fhe I'Uo -ir 
final forecast was 1/•I.500 acres, against a 1‘flO -ll average of 
452.700 acres.’ 


1 here is no apparent reason why Ihinna could not produce 
cotton of nmcli better quality, 'riu- prodiKiion of verv high- 
c(ualify. long-staple cotton in dry clinialt's Mjch as Mgvpt and 
( alifornia .suggests th;it tile possibility ot .scientific agricuflure, 
including mtemsivc fertilization and .suitable irrigation, may 
enable Burma to comitefe in the high-<jn;dity cotton market. 

Suf/,ir cane. —Sugar-cane arreagi* hit an all •lime high in 
10.fO--4I with 70,875 .acres planted to the cs-op. Sugar eatte is 
a crop with intensive ami e.spenstve enltivation, .and n«trmal 
yield before the war was around 2l> .10 long frms per acre." 
1 he grtiss value of fhe crop was of course much greater tliaii the 
acreage would indicate, tlte farmer receiving ahoijf Ks. 8 per 
ton at mill or railway,'* makitig his return R>.. loti to 

Rs. 2-10 (about $50 to .$70) jrr acre -very remarkable tij'iires 
vyhen comparet! to the gross and net returiss of Dty Zone riops 
cited in an earlier section of this chapter, ii slum!**! be remetn- 


.May 17. 1VI7. 11„. m.i 14 ... na-. y7K..»J. 

If IK mg isfily 4,41111 «i«il i AVfifr?, |nil 4 !' 4 ii :4 sis 

rri^ffriril .1%. hh 7 li hmu iwt 4rrr hv line 

IIM* III KlllffllllU r4 friliSi/ri ;ifi4 ttw |ir^44cfSMWIS 

A’ .”A 11 !/*.. 1? V.«' 

the <i«.vpr»»»ir!»}t wt tS.r {.rk# %» W |«4i4 drawers 

at the /eyawsnWi tarior.v «» Ur. mm per |m«. .Wnrv ItJMrtmTmtaS 
Aetmuex f.ir the I'Or. j., i izcfrtff*«z»iwt 
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hcrcd, of course, that the cost of produciiitj sti.itru- cam* was 
many times greater than prnchiction costs for other crf>ps, par¬ 
ticularly if artificial fertilizers were used to boost production 
to ?)0 tons fir more per acre. 

High sugar-cane yields were made possible by the general 
adoption of P.O.J. 2878 and other canes developed by the Java 
Jfxperimental Stations. iVtuch use was also made of a catie 
further improved at the t’oimhafore Station in India, 'flic 
cane sometimes reaches a height of 2(1 fe<"t. ami grows .so 
thickly on properly fertilizcfl land that a man can scarcely pusli 
his way through it. One or two “rattofni" crops are ordinarily 
grown on the same roots in successive years, after which if is 
necessary to rest the laml hy planting a le.s.s exhausting crop, 
unless considerahle fpiantities of fertilizers are n.seil. 

Burma had become aluKist sel f-.suOieient in sugar proflue- 
lion hy B)41, the two working mills producing .hR.252 long tons 
that year. Consumption in the previous flecade ha<! averagcfl 
v^4,00() tfins, hut wa.s prohafily increasing with the steady popu¬ 
lation growth. According to Binns"' «ilher cane products, chiefly 
kyantac/a" auKitmtcd to a normal '17,(K‘K) tons’" while palm 
.sugar, nianufacturefl throughout the I.)ry Zone from juice ex¬ 
tracted from palm trees, anunmted to about 5(1,(KK) tons. Ilju! 
milling cajiacity been greater, it is likely that nittre white sugar 
and less kyanhx(}a would have been produced, but the great re¬ 
wards of sugar-cane prodnctifui cau.sed a flootling of the market, 
aufl cane which could not he sohl to cither of the refuierles was 
ordinarily converted into kyantufia as a last resort. 

In 1945~46 only the Zeyawadfly refniery vv.as <jperaling, an«l 
the Agricultural Projects Board estimatcfi outpttf of white sugar 
at only 2,049 tons, (.“ane jti(/f/ery or kyantax/a production fell 
to about lf),()0() toms, while palm-sugar profluelion firfupped 
.slightly to about 45,000 tons, it appears that production of 

Uiitns, (ip, fit. 

” .SoiHcwhat similar to tirowti htit ituaiitiblc of Iwiiifj »tur«t as 

wt'Il US ttrowii «!«;»'. It in liy onmtfy methuift. of irlmiiiK Use fmee 

extrarted hy a urt-ss jiowem! Ijy oxrn. 

*-Mr. K. Watsoti, Director of Ay;* icHllHrr, has read the forcj^oiiJK anti 
suggests that .iO.OOl) long tons is a IwUrr ottimatc ol tuitr ititjijcry or 
kyiMtdffti prtuluctioji, Ajiotlirr rrrritt ttllieiiil fstiiiuttc is i7,{KW) long toils. 
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suj’.'ir cam* was annind of tlt<‘ prewar !a>rn;al. 

snf<cr<‘(i alanit the same pntpurlionafe dr(tp a, tiff so I'ar as 
outinU is concerned, aithon_i;h ari'eat;e in 1**15 vra. e-ai- 
lualed at 51/*05 hy the ('< ninnissiniier of Sruleinrtit.tud l.auii 
Records. 'Pile f^overnment plans to import ahout tons 

of sti^ar in 1047. 

I’ruits mid X'l’r/rfa/drs." • 'Vbc statistics tatiupiled tiy iVIr. 
Biims show Bnniia to he approximately self MJlVtcimt as to 
fruits and ve^efaii'Ies. Only 1 percent of fre^h \'!'j;‘etaMfs | l.Ottfl 
tons ont of 404,0(K) tons) was imported, and Imt !'*,(!!!<> of an 
annual consumption tjf H'htlUO tons of onions. .\s to tisoh irnil, 
production was 4I7.0(K) ftais < accitfdin;^' to an e-.tim.ite vOiich 
cannot aspire to hnaiitv)" exports J.(HH) toiK, and imports 

з. (K)C) (on.s. 

Rnhiic healfii and agricultural workers ha\e lojig attempted 
to enrich the Burmese diet hy eneomugini; the pmdnction and 

и. se of greater (juantiti«'s of vegeiahh-s and ttniis, 'Pin* more 
well-to-do fanh!i«*s enjoy a rather ^.ai'ird diet, hut the poorer 
the family the le.ss the consumption of v< gefahlrs ;md other 
ctirrie<l items ahtng with the ittrvitahle rice < ht the other hand, 
despite the need of mrtre varied food erops fur the po.»rer 
clas.ses, there exist uneulfiwdefl area*, ortlinaijiv coveu-tl e.iih 
fairly thick jtmgle gnavth wllhin a few miles r.f most Ihmstese 
villages, ami impecimions villagers o|{«n gather hrihn. rootn. 
hamhott shi.f»ls, ami imtumerahh* miseelkmer.u*. ittuiu with which 
to eke out their diet. 

Fruit is more evideth iti fhirmrse villages ih;m ve;'eta!tlr«. 
in spite of ^Ir, Binnhs statistics whieft .sio'tn to itidieiite that 
vegetaitle-H f iiH'lmlittg <<nioij.s| are produeed itt slightly 
greater (juanfity, BlatitaitiH Chanasiast grow wild in in*»si parts 
of the ctrttntry. ami flourish in innutnerahle !>;trk sard-- wjth»»ut 
bcuefii of culture, except planting ami gathering of the fruit, 
Clomniereial cultivation exists on a rather liwitni walr. a few 
varieties hdng approximately etputi p* feiiiral Amrrieau 
bananas. The imligeitous pineapple is inferior to that t»f Ma¬ 
laya, and much inferior to the llaw-aiian variety, hut the De¬ 
partment {*f Agrieiilttire ban nmtk hemiway with ii» ram- 
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paign to suhstitutc tlie Kt'w Spineless, a Ic-afed variety frfuu 
Ceylon and Singapore, for the inferior indigenous fyjie. 'I’he 
yield in .southern 'Foungtto Distrirt was esliniateil as .vi.dftO 
pounds of fruit the first year an<I about half that much for the 
“raltoon” or second crop from the .sanu’ roots. 'Fhe Depuly 
Director of Agriculture, 'Fenasserini Circle, e.stiniatial that a 
con.siderahle proportion of the 14,1.(HM) acres descrifini as 
planted to “fruit gardens” in his (Ircle consisted of pineapples. 

Other crops.—'Ylw. other chief crops, and area (in arre.s) 
devoted to each in 104()--11 are as follows: 


Oop Aft A 

Maize 21S<H>6 

Gmni .275.252 

Miscellaneem cereals* , 16*\731 

Kape and nutstanl. 5,522 

C>)c<miit... d,344 

M iscidlancou.s oilseeds. 2,2H8 

CIulHes . 123,313 

Miscellaneous spices * . 18,125 

Paliu g-rov-cH.. .. . 61,566* 

Jute and niiscetlaneous 
fdwrs . 1,819 


Afriti 

fiidi|^f> and ullier dyes * 4|6 

TiKi 2,627 

16,haem ... 133,587 

I^Hde! vines SJ8I 

Betel nuK. miTee, etc. , 28,391 

fuKlder crops I6ih273 

V’‘e|^etahles 9fhH95f 

Planlaiiis 6ll214f 

OnitniH 27/124 

Mali I giardtasK ........ 37Ci,SSBt 


** In addHton to ,in unknown, but probably numlirr of iwtbiird but 

palms. 

t Crtibably fail» to inelmir niimcrcm# flniall housflinbi giirdrirt, 


Rubber .—Burma appears to be .situatc<I rather tor* far north 
for rubber production on a large sctile, and alsfi lacks the clteap 
labor without which the industry ha.s not hitherto n«nn'ished 
anywhere. Most of Burma’s prochietion i.s in 'Fejiasserim 
(area 4 on the map) being more or le.ss a eontisniation of the 
Malayan and J hai rubber zones. However, there are a few 
cstate.s on the latcrite .soils of the .southern Pegu Yomas (area 
8 on the inap facing p. 3). 

Burma, like Indo-CJnna and Siam, was allotte*! more 
production and export hy the lnternatif>nat Rnliher Restriction 
Agreement than was actually pnxlured. In tuher words, all 
three countrie.s received prices which were above the true com¬ 
petitive rate hecau.se of rc.striction in Malaya ami the Nether¬ 
lands Ivast Indies, whereas none of them curtailed produetkm 
in order to enhance the world price! Burma’s quota was 13,750 
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tons, but jmKiuction ordinarily did not reach ! 5,000 tons. The 
Indui Riiblu'r Hdtrld, June 1, 1041, listed Burmese ruhiuT pro¬ 
duction as 14,000 tons. 

Bunnans owned most of the esf.afes with an area 

umler 100 acres, hut Steel Brothers and other harj^e hhimpean 
cfunpanies owned most of the lar^e estates, fn I'bhS tlie v.ahsc 
of rubber land was estimatetl at $175 ( I’nited States rurreney} 
per acre. iMuir-fifths rd the estate labor in 1*MI w.as Imlian. 
and there does not appear to have been any sij^niticanl e!i.'in^‘e in 
the succeedtiifj decade. 

According to the India Ruhhrr ll’nrUi. Bunne-e production 
was 14,000 long tons from 1 lO.fMK) aerc-s. or 0.12 tons per 
aer<*,“" .against 0.22 for Ind(»-{'hina. <*.21 for Indotie'.ia, and 
0. B* for Sarawak. Only Siam h,ad as low a rubber ptodmaioji 
per acre. Regarding tlu* sittiation in early l‘*47; “ft is esti¬ 
mated that prof»ably 25 pena-nt of planted rubber aejeage in 
Burma has been destroyed .... In the eireumsiajires tlu- jn-o- 
duction tjf linished ruhher is prob.abiy not nnieh more th.an 
half the jire-wtir vohinie.”’ * 

I.tVK.Sla H‘K 

l.Inlike the more dtai.sely populated areas of c'hisia, Indo- 
China, anti Bulia. vthere hand labor pretlrtmin.ate'-s Burma nor¬ 
mally relies chiefly upon the {s.wer td cattle and water buiYabu-s 
for draft purposes. .-\ single te.'iin of ttxeu is nurtnally able 
to phnv aiu! harrow ten to fifietm aerwv rd rice. While they 
are used most in the wet rice-growing areas, the de.ath rate 
appears t« cxccetl the birth rate of cattle flirie. for the I fry 
Zone and the Sltaii States are constantly ealled upon to snpj4y 
great immber.s of draft ctittle for Lower Burma, I’hns. of 
the 2,H50.K.^K !>u!Is and bttllorks in rhvisiftn.'d Burma (i.e, .ex¬ 
cluding the Sltan State.s, the Kaeldn am! Lhiu IlilL, elr, » only 

'“In S«tex im Jttfkuttut,- in liurumt. h^ ihr <‘,„i,-ernnirf 5 l *4 

ftHnjKt at .Simla, in !'*-».<, "ittir as'rrane yirl*!'* w;o jttvejj .i'. .t.a} {...mat* id 

i»rr nr ClJfi t$m. 

Arthur Jlfttcr. prrdtfem «il the ItimjiJt t'hamlwr ,4 <’ommerre, 

lornjer o’miomir advisi’r tii ihr t»i»vrrittir <4 ItuifiiM, iiMeird iti thr AVw' 
Itmes BurnM, March M, 11M7. 
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1,228,000 were in the Dry Zone, and only 43,500 <if the 
301,627 Imffaloes wore in iho Dry Zone. wIuto nni<l |)u<ldles 
and water for their lenj^thly .^ie.'^tas were scarce. 

The Scus'an and Crop Reports of 1037- 38 and lo.jo, .)] 
give statistic.s (see I'ahle 10 ) of livestock, jdows, and carts; 


TAllI.K 10 


NiDMBKR of LiVhSTOt'K, i^LoWH, AND 

CaHIS IX DlVlSloXAF 1 

* r IIM A 

Oxen 


IV.KI 41 

Bulls ..... 

Bullocks ... 

Oows .. 

Calves . *.......... 

. (iKfi,47S 

. 40')5.K.U 

....... isidyoy 

. y.MWti.H 

/J.k.tVK 

2,127,440 

0Sh,.i-{7 

Buffaloes 



Bulls and hulIcK'ks ... 

Cows ......* *.. 

....... mjm 

.. dOOOOO 

d(4.0i7 

JJI7J7S 

7K,{l2d 

Calves ....... 

Goats ... ,, 

. iWvtIO 

. . , . . . i0| 0|0 

Sheep...... . 

Horsc.s and Ponies 

. 7?; UK 


Ckdding.s .... 

.. 20. lev 

17,1'U 

2,048 

10,4,U 

Stallions .. *. 

Marcs ....... 

2.'o-t4 

:M 111*; 

Colts and fillies .. . 

. 6 47^ 

Mules and l)<mkeys 

Mules . . . 


Donkeys .. ... 

Klephants* 

Tame . .. , 

. 27 

ii4 

Ifi 

Wild . 

- w . . , . . . » * . t 


P'm . 

Plows . 

SldJHO 

S70..t% 

Cart.s .... 

. 759,220 

Sr/ 1 

7KS.47.{ 


• FjKUrcs art a loiiith cstiniat.*, fmm a *irmrr<- ttrlifvnl u> tie iftialslr, 

t Fi^urci nnt avallaMe. 


By 1^32 abotit 60 tractc>rK li*icl fiwii inipfirt<!cb with 

almo.st complete failure so far as agricultural work was con¬ 
cerned. The rice lands hecomc swamps during the rains and 
tractors tcndc<l to hog down, (lasciline an<I other types of fuel 
were very expensive, as w-ere spare [jarls, if and wheit ohtain- 
ahlc, while mechanical skill was much less plentiful than in the 
West. However, the advances made in tractor designs since 
1932, when almost the last of the traettms was imported, make 
it po.s.sihie that the reinlrodnction of tractors may not he as dis¬ 
mal a failure as the first trials. 
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BURMESE Kc:OXO>4ir fJFK 


Scientific stockiireecIinR is very (liftinilt in a ruiintry like 
Pnirnia, where fences an* fin* rxce|itiniu and wliene after the 
harvest, herds cattle roam nna" lari.x* areaN, intin*’hrci’ding, 
and shariii^ij ilismses* 

('atlle were ainiosl iirviT raised for food, altlitciyh the eat¬ 
ing of beef was rather coniinoii. Strict Ihiddhi^-ts are 
tarians, hut few arc so strict as fo refiisi* fe-h and e^in* and 
many eat prjiillry, while' het‘f and pork* find a rendy ^ale. Pigs 
were malinarily the property id" C liiiic’ve nv Kareieo 'They ordi« 
narily ran wild alKaif tlic' village, and tlieir ha!‘its \\erf' hlthy 
heyond <lescripfiom making ilw W'esiinai ohsemn oo^ilve to 
eat no pork wliile in Bnrina. 

lliere was a prewar Civil Xlderinary Deparfinenf. which 
carriil onl large-scale inotailalions when riinha'pr-vt or oilier 
epidemics hecame threafeniiig. fi did a vta'v hiflc^ caftlr ami 
Iiorse hiaaahnga hii! inoculations coiisiiinfeil its rliiiO' mode of 
activity, 

Kiiiclcrpesf and heinorrliagic srplirtania ttcrr tlir most iiii« 
pi^rtant contagions diseases, accoiiiitini; for I d«*;t!hs am*eig 
working rattle in 194fh4L 1lie fidlowing tahiilafioii gives a 
rather acctifale estimate of iiiorlality aniofig working catt!e and 
horses in PMf) 4I fhfirscs arc very few E fl h fielievnl fliat 
ahont half the lolal eattfe po|iiil;tfif»ii is covered hy the icrfii 
'Svorking caftled' so folal raffle dratli^ may hr sit the ririgltticir- 
hooci of twice the figures given lirknv : 

i »m^ mi n,f 

diwa*. f**. 

Drhilnjf aw! «UI agtr .. 

Snakeiiiir. ,, , . y.tiHJ 

Arridriit ... . , u] 

t iilKT ... ’ 

T« 4 al. , ttS/MtJ 

The Jafmiwsi* fr» keep fhe Wieriti.ify Crparfnient 

functuming at prewar efficiency, but their efff»rf4 appear to have 
been quite wnsuccessful, for fltcre were wtnisuaHy severe epi¬ 
demics, particularly in the Arakan and the Dry Zone. 

In some areas of Northern Burma close to tKitilefronts, 
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cattle poptjIati«)n declined to a small fraction of normal, but in 
nnd-1946 it was estimated that in most rice-sjirphts areas cattle 
population was about 75 percent of preuar norma!. It shouhl 
he noted, lK)wever, tliat rice surplus areas are predominantly in 
Lower Jhirma, where r<'latively little riji;'htinj4' took place. In 
the Delta, in partictilar, the numerous streams helped to 
keep Iarj.;e bodies ot Japanese troops from pettefr;ilii!p. with 
con.secjuent slatij^hter of cattle for food and reqnisitioninj: of 
cattle for transport purpo.scs. 

hi the lower I lukawnpy a preliminary livestock census .noou 
after reoccupation in 1944 revealed a livestock population of 
only 54, against 3,721 before the war. 

Unless large nnmhers of tractors are importeil. it seems un¬ 
likely that Burmese i*ice jiroduction can he restored to normal 
until the cattle population has increa.se considerably. India and 
other countries appear to have no surplus of suitafile work 
cattle, and in any case it would require a tremendous amount of 
shipping to transport to Burma the one and a half to two mil¬ 
lion cattle reijuircd. During the 1945-47 sea.son, however, cattle 
<Iid not prove a limiting factor, for rice acreage goals were only 
two-thirds of normal, and cattle population in the chief rice 
areas three-fourths of normal. 

As a measure to conserve cattle for cultivati<ni, the Clovern- 
ment of Burma, in February 1<)47, prohibited the slatightcr ol 
cattle fit for either work or breeding.** In view of the preva- 
kmce of serious crime in the country, and of the difficulty 
experienced by police and military in suppressing hatulilry, it is 
doubtful if this measure will be well enforced in the near future. 

Fl.su KRIKS 

After rice and salt, it is likely that fisli and fish protlitcts con¬ 
stitute the most nearly universal portion of the Burmese diet. 
Most of the consumpti(m was of domestically caught fi.sh, ini- 
[)orts being caily 10,000 tons per annum. Ilow'cvcr, no estimate 
of annual consumption is available, and whereas the 1931 
Census indicated that about 75,000 jK'opIc fo!U>wed fishing as 
India and Burma News Summary, February 27, 1947. 
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tlicir rhicf omipafion, connnon ohsc,‘rvatinn €nn\inci^\ t^uv ilia! 
many times that ntiinher in fi>Iiinn un a 

Duriiyij the ulT scasniis hrtureii phn\inin ftan**]»la!i!in;.p 
aiul harvestiiyif, larit'c iiuiniHn's of farmer^ tlraiii 'anall pMish^ or 
srt np fish weirs in tla^ small >!rrains, while a -iip'rahk* pro¬ 
portion of the child population fish with lifMik and line or othta‘« 
wise* ill tlu* millions of acres of standing wafer wiiirli vitwv the 
paddy ik^kls. C Vaiinuaa'ial flsliino. on the t niter hainL fakes place 
in the rivers and alony the seaeoaN!>. lipht lo hniM ilsh 

weirs in the main watin-ways wan laxahlr, ;o* v. iIh' lipjit to 
lish in such waterways with nets, lliv / n;n/ f/i* 7 *c;mc . 
imfuin /6yy l^ives fhe return ft* an wicli faxes as 

shown in tlie followiipp' lahtilafion: 

FisiHxn; TAWS Lh'vfhn f\‘ mss so 


I in p a/’ocf j 

Net licensrs . , ... ... ... , 53,!.5u*^ 

Leasei! fisliertc^ 

Msfierito el Isrhs'itifHi 

Msfiei'ito of Railway t)rpa!!iitritf , . , . , . , hefnS 

Fislieiito of lon'C'a lk*p;irtnu*nt . , .... ... , 1 hsfrft 

"folal , . , , , . .... . ,f.7a l/tn5 


I’lsr trr« % rtO.‘.fi - ‘ .r)ti 

'Hktc was little li4ufig. I'lslun^' 

villaf4:c.>4 friiigi'd tit<‘ Arakan and and ^tiial! 

lioatH ventured a iVw milr.s <*u{ to sra. Al! <»i tin* lliim srvvu 
ordinary di.strirts reported M»n!r fKhinj.^ n-vrsiur. Imt as inifjht 
he fxpfctai, ^lauliin District, in the hrarf t»f {lit* Delta, stuud 
first, followed by'rharaw;*d<iy. Drn/a<ia, and iSapMU disirirfs. 
Steamers on the rivers oi ^faiibin Di-trirt had to tbivad tiudr 
way among the licensed fmhitig weirs, 

As might hi* fXjHH'lwl, cflicirnt japanese tcrhiihiurs were 
applied to Bnrnjcsc fisheries nndrr thr crwurol of tlw Stiisnn 
Sangyo K.K, As many as five iron-hulled boats 4»f this rfun- 
pany were .seen at a tiim* at the Rattgoim jetties, 'ritcy were 
aljout 100 feet in Ictigth ant} uset} steel jiets for tk*<*p .sea fishing. 
They supplied large tpiantities of fish l«» tlie Japanese artny atid 
small quantities to the Rangotm market. In jwldiiion, they ap- 
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pear to have cominaiicleere<i many of the boats nscd by P>itnncsc 
fishermen, altbongb soiiic of these appear to have been usetl 
more for transport than for tishinf^:'. 

IliHUiATION 

Since the greater part of liurma’s cultivated land has an 
annual rainfall of 50 to 250 inches, irrigation is of little im¬ 
portance elsewhere than in the Hry Zone of Central Ihirtna 
(area 6 on the map facing p. 5 ). Statistics are given in 'Fahle 11. 


TAhr.I*. I! 

[RKtCATUn I. AND IS I )tVI!'11 tS'AI. ttrUMA 
(/« (teres)* 


Divisiwi 

1031 3i 


DHri 41 

Shwebo.. 

... 2S(\A76 

3cp|,4i8 

365,081 

Kyauksc 

... 171 <m 

ISojHS 

159,231 

Yamethiii .... 

... 15^074 

158,75^1 

177.471 

Minhu ..... 

... 124,K7R 


145,762 

Mciktila .. 

... 121, «01 

in.4'«i 

I.!K.4H(i 

Mandalay 

. .. 96,817 

1()4.W2 

I05.2‘»3 

Magwe . *... 

... 60,215 

37,245 

f).5.nf*9 

iVlyingyan ...... , 

.. . 23,26H 

20.648 

in.lKl 

Lower Chindwin .. 

... 22,927 

1H..'W1 

IK.IJJ 

Pakokku 

... 17,307 

13.697 


lk>tal 

,... 1,445,571 

I,470..33.1 

1 


* Annua! Reports of the Fuhlic W'lwhs r>rjmrtme«i, atut Seastm and i'titp Repotlt. 


Some of the Kyauksc canals date hack about 9(X) years, tr> 
the regime of the early Jiurmese kings, while oth<T,s Itavc lieen 
developed dttring the past fifty years by the Public Works De¬ 
partment, Irrigation Branch. Privately owntsi canals, numtiy 
small, irrigated 259,000 acres in PblH -.d), Canals are not the 
only means of irrigation, however, wells and tanks being tised 
for a fair proportion of the land. Tanks are <if great iinfwjr- 
tance in Myingyan District, Small private tanks irrigated 
84,000 acres in 1938-39. Clarrlen cnips anrl sugar caue orctjpied 
7 iiercent of the irrigated acreage, rice (parJdy) Cfwering the 
remaining 93 percent. I^arge areas in Lower Burma are irri¬ 
gated by hand lifts from lakes, swamps, tidal crcek.s, etc., when 
late paddy is grown. 

'riie japanc.se appear to have marie few efforts to keep the 
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Irrijjafif»3i I’.r.'uu'h '!'hf tiii'i'ct* ir atui niajiy uj his, a'^sis- 

{ants were rtupldvecs (tt the {trcvicai- rft’jtii!-. Iult lilllc maiiitc- 
natice was dom\ an<l cntisidi-rahle (Ictcriitratinn tnuk place, 
Ncvcrllii'Iess, the Sliwrlin rajial-. liiufh tlir iiiMSt iiufioifaut in 
the runntry, are still in s{ir5»ri>in.i;ly "mmiI eurniitiHii, <'imsider- 
ing the neglect which they .sntlVred tor nearly four yearn, 


MK-t'HonS OF ( 'rt TIVATJf >\- 

Methods of rice enhi^ation ’ in I’.mina are idrutical 

with those employed getierally thioughoiit Monsoon ,\-da> 'I'he 
grtnind is plowed at tlie hegioning of the monsoon, .atoun,! late 
May or June, and marseries are set ont as somt as possible. i5y 
August fran.spL'uifitig to the pimped tields takes plae<-, turn doing 
the uprooting anci carrying of the plants, while uosnetj do the 
actual planting. The motisoon tapers off its Sep!iu)!>er and 
ceases in October, anti i>y Nh'vetssher the ftt '-t patches are being 
Itarvesfed --tiie work rione entirely by hand with tnetliinis juany 
centttries ohi, llie harvest reaches its height ttswanl tfse end of 
Deceinlser, hut etsntinues in .some areas into bVlscttary. It sltould 
he noted that tlir<»ugho!jt njost «sf ilnrma the rainfall is .so de- 
pendaJde that crop failure throiigli lark itf wat«'f af the right 
time; is tmct»mnif»ii. 

There i.s almost never a second crop on the ritadand of the 
main rice-growjjtg areas, hut in the Dry Zone lioulde-rropping 
is fairly common, sesame. he;m;, gnmndtiut. cr»!tfn», aiir! miilet 
heing the chief crc»p.s involvetl, Sometimes two crops are 
planted at the same time (mixed euliiv.ttion b Faliowing at the 
end of tW'o to five years t*f cultivation is praetsced talher gen- 
erally in the Dry Zartie. The lasni is often plowed «tH>n after 
harvest, as in the case nt *'dry fainiing’* in westerrt (,‘anada 
and the United States. 

Still another type of culiivaiicni takes phier on alluvial land 
along the hanks of the Irrawaddy anti some other »ireams, as 
well as in some of the Delta’s saucer-«hajH'd islattds, where re- 


** Burma Hkt CI-Mgnwn*, Cireen I5t 

oetaik'd de»cr»|«i«n of rke t«ltiv*tiM». 
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ceding floods leave behind a lake which dries tip. luang followed 
by concentric rings of cultivation. TV^hacco* onifjns, and other 
crops are grown along the sides of streams, l^diniivalb^^ de- 
scrifies the scene from the d<‘rk of a river sU^amer: ‘hnfts of 
dull green spiaaitingat (%arefiilly spaced intervals fr<^in a surface 
that looks like a clesert <d harrtai sand; diesc^ aia^ tohacTo plants* 
each of which rests tm a hvalkiiig stick* lO' soil maintaining a 
connection through tliree or four feet of sand with lh<^ silt 
belriw;’ 

Innally, there is the destructive /ai/ar/yn or hill 'fn*ld imitiva* 
lion, practiced !w tlu^ more primitive hill trila's on the monn^ 
tainsides throughout Burma- i\ s<aiion of hillside is si^leeted* 
the trees «itid shrufis kilUal and tium hnriu^tk the anhi's provicb 
ing a fair fertilizer to cnahle a crop of rice ti> Ik* grown for a 
year or two, after which the destruction is visifei! upon anoflua* 
piece of hillside, Naturally the practice is frowtu’d upon hy agri • 
culturists and foresters, for the following reasons : 

After a number of years tlie process is rc’peatecf, exet^'p! that 
the soil gets progressi\ady poorer, and also rcKfiiif'es less lab* if to* 
clear. Hence a large area may be indiKlcxL liy the linic* rvile 
has been rcpeate<I three or four flines, a generation lias pasM^d and 
t!ie tree roots have all been killeck white the fertility td the soil has 
lieen almost completely <Iestroycd. Ih»r several gericn*afions, fmiy 
grass will grow on such soil and new Iiillsi<!es are seleelefl for 
tleforestationd^ 

The liurinese plow is hy all odds the most iiuportmit agri« 
cultural implement, and it differs Imt little from plows hi use 
in Asia since the dawn of history- It does not go wry deep, lias 
no cutting share or molclhoarck and hence does not invert the 
soil The Department of Agriculture iiilrodiired and pushed 
the sale of a soil-inverting plow, although during the rerriif 
war there appears to Iiave grown up a school of thought wliirli 
prefers the old type of plow as more efficieiit iiiider the idrriiiio 
stances. 

**Uhionv:iIl iUiiiiita! F.eunfnpiy < 1 / Furmit (PBHg |i, 3b 

AidraH, New Kfifth' lit dliaikiiil/* ki Cew- 

mrrte ITetkiy, Krptcfiihcr 4, F>4.k p, 7, 



ami most other Dry Zone crops were oniiiiaril 
sown hrorulrast ami then weetled by i;'anp;s of lulforers ( niostl 
women) with p(}iikt<n's, a type of heavy hoe. In ree<'nt year;' 
however, tlie 1 )epartnietit of ,'\f;Tienlfnr<.- has had «■> tusiilccahl 
snccess in popnlarizini;' ox-ilrawn cultivators, and ro%v ^ailtiva 
tion has itecoinc oominon. 

Fertilizers have oriHnarily not been tjsed e.Keepl on pa<!d^ 
nuiaseries and specializt'd crops such as su^ttar cane, f )ne a.^ri 
cultural specialist estimated some years ;i^o that in parts of th< 
Delta the point liad Itceti reaclieti at which the annua! “Ineak' 
down” of the soil, loj,:fether with its mtnna! recuperative powers, 
kept it at about an even dei^Tee of fertility year after year. h'er» 
lilization -vvould greatly increase fertility ami <tn1puf. itf cour.se. 
Cow dung is not hnrneti for fuel, as in India, hut .aside from 
that portion used <in nurseries, it is ordinarily piled up in the 
village and allowed to go to waste. Artificial or ehetiiica! fer¬ 
tilizers hat'c long^ been stre.ssed by the Department of .Agricul¬ 
ture, but they were never widely used, and "greett-inanuring” 
lias been practiced but little except on experiinenlal farms attd 
denton.stration plots. 


A <: K t <,■ 111 .T t ' R A t, I M i* ROV r, M K X T 

As indicated m t!te preceding section, agricultural improve¬ 
ment wa.s intrcKluccd chiefly through the Deparfmenl of Agri¬ 
culture, which was mtjst successful in the introtlticfion of soil- 
inverting plows, inicrcultivators, atul in some cases artificial 
fertilizers. It also had a large measure of .‘uicce.ss in iiitn’tducting 
improved varietie.s of seed “SUgar cane, groimdjuit, aiul rice 
being the out.standing achieventents in this latter regard. Ameri- 
cotton, prevkiu.sly acclimatized in C‘aml>odia, was a partial 
ess, but cotton improvement was effected mainly by the 
'1 of two types evolved at titc exi>erimental station at 
The department’s chief seed-inipwvement efforts 
“tturally ixten devote! to rice, and the new strains 
highly comfK'tetJt siJecialists at llmawbi (J2 miles 
tortn ot Rangoon) have given somewhat higher outturns than 
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local varieties, as well as having' a griMier appi^al for tin* cx« 
port market. Department of Agricnlinre farms af M\a!m;\iiiya, 
Mudon, Akyah, and Mandalay also devi‘lc>pe<! strains s|K‘ciaIly 
vSiiited for their areas. The Myatingmya farm prodiKanl a r.traiii 
(C 31—13) which gave a record milling outturn of ahont gO 
pounds of white rice from 100 pounds fT paddy. 

The 1939-40 expenditures of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture ammounted to only Rs. L227,577: .this sum was a y,reaf 
increase over previotis allotments which had averaged hut 
Rs. 871,466 during the previous five years. If is greatly to the 
credit of the departmental staff that so much was done with 
small a budget. The country was divided into eight circles, for 
purposes of the department, eacli circle having a renti'al ex¬ 
perimental farm and a nunthcr of demonstration farms. Oy 0^41 
all but a very few cmplc^yees were Rurinans, and on«* of the 
senior Burmese employees was iikuIc Director of Agriculture 
by the Japanese, who attempted to have the department carry 
on with as few changes as possible. 

The extent of the Agriculture r)cpartiiient\s seed distribu¬ 
tion efTorls may be judged from the following figures of iiro 
proved seed distribution from gewernraent farms for the year 
ending March 31, 19407^ 


Quantity 

Crop <fn pmHii^} 

Rice . 2.1,758,K<)8 

Cotton . 342,310 

Crouwlnut . 303,844 

Sesaimim . 74,801 

Beans . 180,054 

Gram . 322,033 

Wheat .. 6,985 

Millet . 37,400 

Miscellaneou.*? . 34,761 


Total .. 25.070,986 


Sets of sugar cane.... 422,200 

The extension work of the Department of Agriculture .ap¬ 
pears to have been somewhat less .successful in regard to imple- 

Report on the Operations of the Department of AfjrkuHnre, 
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nu'nts, bn! the ft>r implrinenfs cliNtribiifed hy tlit“ deprirl- 

iiiciit in I40 an^ not clisccmra,i^in^: 


Iinplrmr ttf'i Kiiral?*'f 

Fiupn^ved share*; . IK.n87 

Flow IkH lies 2,571 

11 arrows ... . , 1^2 

Seed drills . .. 22fi 

I ntercfiltivatca's 

Itidigencms 1,277 

InifKiftCfl 5FI 

Siin^n'»eaoe crushers JF 

Nfisrellancoas 2 nrj 


llie frra\v?icldy (h*rclr led tm sah^s i^f ituFfc^vcsf plows. 
hh)r the perioil 4!, ckanaiul fur the specially adapted, lu* 

rally made shares and hculiccs was ^^reafca- tlrin tlu^ local supply, 
Aj^riculttira! edncatirai was no! \ve!f advanced, flu* Aep’ieub 
ttiral ( ulle^sa Mandalay, Iiavini^ f)een cIo,-.ed ilirMupIuait nearly 
all of tlu^ ]03()hs frcan lack of students sualcnfs who \\(*rr 
destined to fill the sancfionetl radiaw fca“ the ai^riiailliiral service. 
It was started aL«diK as a coiistilueni eo!ic»|,p’ of Ranyd'oii Ihii- 
versity, at the end of flie clecadc% lint liiiie wns not snftirieiif to 
tell if its graduates wcniki take tip farming for theniseUiw when 
vacancies in the piihlic s<a*viee wefi* oner mntv liffed, Several 
<if the eight experimental farms had farm scitooK ypviiig courses 
to bona fu!e enllivators lasting front a few weeks tn nine 
iiionlliH. 

"fhe American liaplisi Xlission Iia«l an agrieiitiiiral Mdiool 
ami farm at Fyiiiniaiia* central Ikirnim with fifty to sixty 
stiideiits, most of svlioiii ndtiriird ffi fariniii|p dlnH school was 
largcdy insirniiiental iii showing its slndenls how to make use of 
the improved seeds and meliiods dtnadf^inl by llie governiiieiit 
agency. 

AcmicuLTiiUK DtnoKc; Jafahksk C)iun?i5\Tiiix 

All iiKlications point to a great tlrop in aliiiosi ail phases of 
agricultural procinciioii iiiidcr llie Japanesiv Otilsiaitcliiig aiiimig 
the causes must he lint eel the drastic shortage of cat lieu disriissiMi 
earlier in this chapter. A seeciiid reasofi m*as the lark of Iniiis* 
liortation facilities, imking il inifMissilile for a ciilttvator in, 
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say, Basscin District, to plant rice with the expectation that 
there would he a market for his prtKluee in one of the near-hy 
market towns. Tji 1944 rice prices \v<Te reportedly ill'ty titsies 
as high in Pdiaino, near tlie ('hinese lunak’r, U'- at Bassein. Lack 
of transport facilities made it impossihle fur merchants to taki* 
advantage of the discrepancy, and in .so doing,, to redtjee it to 
reasonable proportions. 

Again, the impre.ssment of labor and vigomu-s '‘reernitijig"’ 
for Japanese labor battalions interfered seriotisly with the 
su]>ply of manpower available for ctihivatittn. Smm* military 
activities, inchiding air raids, interfered with normal agrienl- 
tnre, while others, such as reijnistioning of .supplies bv the 
Japanese forces, tlisconraged agricnltnral emei]»nsr. In Ky- 
aukpyu Island only a third of the padtly laiul xsit^ rcpoff<«dL 
ctiltivated in 1944. 

An tdlicial Ha Maw government annonneem<’nt of July l‘>4 1 
.stated that plowing was held up near Moulnirin f«tr back of cattle. 
It was also announced that nearly 5,000 cattle <hed of disease 
in eighteen Lower Burma di.stricts, prestmiahly in the first half 
of 1944. Hackly w'as .sown by broadca.sting in Insein and Man- 
bin districts, in HMd. Paddy was normally sown broadcast in 
Manbin District in area.s wdiere the water was .so deep as to make 
transplanting nnusualiy difficult, but additional areas appear 
to have been .sown broadcast during the war. signifying a de¬ 
cline in output per acre. 

The is.sue of great fpiantities of ctirretiey notes eondnned 
with lack of transport and effi settled conditioii.s of law and 
order to generate lack of confidence and to rau.se a setbac'k in 
Bunnaks return to local self-sufficiency, 'rhis siuiafion was ac¬ 
companied hy a drastic dnip in living stajulartbs in Delta areas 
where no other crop was as .snilahle a.s rice. 'Lhe ali.senre of 
(Ihinesc and Indian traders, with attractive comnmdities nor¬ 
mally ctinsumed by the cultivators, further tfimsni.shed the in¬ 
centive for normal produciifui. 

The Japanese claimet! to have introduced double cropping 
in the Delta, hut since ahonl 1930 beans have been grown on 
paddy land particularly in Mauhin Di.strict aft 



V 

AGRrCU I.TLir^tA1. RLA1'K)KS 

The cataclysmic changes brought altout in Btirnia Ity tfu; Jap¬ 
anese invasion and the retaking of the country hy the rnited 
Nations brings very much to the foreground the (jtiestion of 
reconstruction. Political, social, and economic readjustments on 
a large scale are inevitable. The hr.st two arc beyond the pur¬ 
view of this study. Rconomic recon.struction, on the other hand, 
means very largely the restoration of a prosperous agriculture. 
In the years just preceding the present war, practically all stu¬ 
dents of Burmese economy, whether writing from the official 
or froni the private angle, commented on certain trends in Hitr- 
mese agriculture which required drastic change if tlie country 
was to have a sound agriculture based upon a .stable ami ef»n- 
tented agricultural population. The nature of the basic problwits 
may easily be appreciated from the contents of three act.s passed 
by the Burma legislature shortly before the Japanese invasion. 
They related to (a) land alienation, (b) tenancy, and (c) land 
purcha.se. 

Peasant Proprietorship vs. the LANm-ORu System 

As shown hy the quotations from Furnivall, in chapter ii, 
pages 12-13, aliove, the traditional Burmese economic system 
did not provide for that type of private owner.ship of land which 
made it a freely exchangeable commodity, subject to mortgage 
and foreclosure proceedings. The semi feudal sy.slcni aimed to 
keep the same families on the same land generation after genera¬ 
tion. Domestic disturbances and other conditions caii.sed ex¬ 
ceptions to this rule, but in genera! the population wa.s fairly 
staWc although the living standards were probably tjuitc low. 

Phe introduction of British law and order was the primary 
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furlnr in iiulncinf; Uurnians tr> tn P.ritish-hclfl Lcnv<-r 

Bimna hctwet'ii ruui 1BK5—-ratlicr ci inviin-iiti^ evidence 

that flic new syslcni \va< nut very «»hjf(-tiniiahlc fmni the f.iand- 
poiiU <d the indi.^viKms penpie. 'Flic liriti.xh also infnnhjred 
cn},nnccnTij^f works, such as Itunds {levees).' provided steam 
navtffalion of inland waterways, roads, a railway sysfcni. and a 
foreij^n market. 

Bin mans settlcfl tipon the land, clearetl the inni^le, erected 
sinall enth.ankmeiifs {j t<i ket'p the water over the roots 
ot the lice pL'ints. and h(‘eame the owiier.s of sniall plots of L-uhL'* 
Hnt they were* nnalile to scenre mnrh ea.-h iiiconie dnrinp the 
first year, tor a f,n'eaf deal of work had to he done v^ith simple 
tools, and lht> purchase ot an imported team of oxen was often 
not possible with the cnltivator’s limited means. 

Karens were already resident in Kovner Hurma, and many of 
them took lip land on the same basis as the Bnrni.aiis. aithoutth 
on the whole they were somewhat less [a-osperons. Indians eanie 
as laluirers, and m some eases as fanners, settling' dowtt. inter- 
manwiiif; with the Ihirm.ans, and j^rathtally iH’eominj.j Ihirm.-m- 
izcd. None of the.se gnnips, h-mever. possessed the capita! with 
which to briiif^ land tnider rjiltivation. 

i he t hettyars, a re!ativel\- stnal! elass of Indian inimi.ipants, 
provided an answer to tht* ndtjvator’s prohfem. They came 
orijiinaliy from f'henitiad. in Xfadras Fresideney. South India, 
where they had built up a pn’eaf capita! by Kcncratb.ns of money- 
lemiing-. Fn*bab!y some (‘hettyars ujjjrraied to Burma by flu* 
middle of the nineteenth ceittury. Imt thev itej^an to attract 
widespread c<,mment almnt ISKO. It simtiid be noted that Bur- 
me.se moneykrnder.s developed at a later sla^e. and never ac- 
aiimilafed as nmrh capital as the < ‘hettyars. {,.)» the other hand 
it Is necessary to jK,int out that (‘hetty.ar.s form a distinct yroup 
among immigrants from Madras. Most of the 'Famils. abo 
from Madras, earned a living by (Hiite different methods. 


cB'i’- £ 'ib«;r= 

w..' SsTstSt'S’ azTiLltrS fc?™’” 
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The typical Burman had no knowledge of the intricacies (jf 
finance, or of the Anglo-Saxon judicial system. I le knew only 
that he needed money for the purcha.se of cattle, tools, and suf¬ 
ficient food until his crop was ready for .sale. 'Flie appearatice 
of a foreigner with money to lend wa.s very opportune, and he 
did not worry about the preci.se legal terms in the document 
which he must sign to gel the money. 

The expres.sed ]K)licy of the (u>venmu‘nt of Burma wa.s the 
fostering of peasant proprietorship. However, as early as 18‘K). 
students of agriculture in Burma were lieginuing to be akarmed 
at the tendency of farmers to ktse their lands to (’lietfyar.s and 
other moneylenders. The intere.st rates on k-md mortg.ages were 
normally 15 percent to 36 percent per annum- and very few en¬ 
terprises in the world are believed to have earned a net return 
on invested capital equal to such rate.s. It must be emph.-isized. 
however, that there is no evidence that Chettyars violated the 
law in dealings with Burmese peasanl.s. 'Fhere have lieen nu¬ 
merous examples, on the contrary, of Chettyar.s “nur.sing” 
debtors and even reducing rate.s of interest to keep them paying 
what they could on outstanding indehteclne.ss. 'Fhe < ■licil’yar.s 
found it more prf)fitable, apparently, to avoid land ownership 
as long as debtors continued making .sub.stantial payments. 
Moreover, it i.s generally agreed that Burmese moneylenders 
charge even higher rates than the Chettyars -particiilarly as 
they often Ictid money on risks which the llicltyars wf»ul<I 
reject. The writer was once the week-end guest of a Burman 
who started life as a tenant farmer, and by economy, hard work, 
and the lending of money to necessitous horrowers. had fore¬ 
closed and taken po.ssession of considerably more than l.OfK) 
acres of excellent delta riceland. 


Rather high prices were secured for paddy during the <lcca<!e 
following World W^ar I, but the collapse of Wfwid cereal prices 
during the depression of the early 1930’.s led to a correspotidittg 
fall in the value of lands in liurma.* ^^illions of acres were ripe 


« I.<)wer Burma ricetand tistially sold at a jmice imr amc routihlv foiilvie 
lent to the value of 100 haskrts (d paddy. It wai tamsiSleniir Tw 
uipee.s per acre before the world-wide depression, and fel) tt» arwind TO 
rupees during mo.st of the 1930’s. arotwin w 
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fcH’ ff>recl(KHinx% since they were worth less than the* fHilstaiuling- 
iiKfcihcdncss. As serious sludenfs had pthiifed onl for some 
time, the horrtnvingof such larj;e Minis ol nioiU'\ ai such 
rates of iiiteresi was iinecoiiumical. and honiid to cause trouMe 
whether there was a fall of pricc*s f»r iioi, llie w'orhl wide lii^pres* 
sioiu therefore, merely hasftaied the inevifahhs 1lie conrm were 
clogged with cases of foreeloMiria and iiiauy drUfor^ haudecl 
over their lands without wailini*' ifir fta'eclosinas i lure again 
it should fie notcal that the (lie!fi.ar creditor was. if ainifiiiua 
more Icni<’nf with his de-htors fliao wrrr indi^ortotis rrfditors. 
W'i, aliiidst in s|tilc<ij’ thonisolvcs, tfir t ‘hcti\ar>; hrfaiiit' <tt, net's, 
by S>3(), of approxitnatcly 2,5 (K'KOiH 1 uf the arrrs 

<(f ricclaml iti tin.- thirtcrti IcasHn;^ tiisfrirfs which 

stretch from Arafcaii to the rcj;ion of .Mmilnirin. crtitcritiff 
arotjtui the Irrawathly Delta. 

llic (licttyar.s sonicfimc.s rcplacrfi I’tirnians with more 
fractahU* Indian tctiants. !mt in many cases perhaps in most 
casc.S"~thcy tried to keep the (nijjijia! i;«nei's cm the land. They 
even effected compromiM's, whereby j'jart of tlir land was left 
in the hands of the fornter tnvner, free of ii>ortg;i}.jr. while the 
remainder was deeded to the < ‘hetfyar witlmul lawsuit. 

In addition to the land owned by the i'hrttyars. antither 
larKe area consisted of land nir»rtK%'tK«‘‘S fhrttyars, l»uf not 
yet foreclosed, dlie extent of such inciehtrdness, after the 
whfclesaie ar<|U!sitions hy t‘hetf>'3rs ceased, is not known hut is 
estijiiatrd at 10 to 20 percettt of Lower Ltjrnia's best riedand. 
The exhaustive and carefiilJy cranpiled /Va/t# .Vett/cfnent A*r*/»r;rt 
of 1032'-Jd showerl Lhettyars owning Mt jjerernl of the Land 
in the section of Pegw District covered hy the report. The 
/».ccf» S'etiiemmt Hef*nri, 1033-35. shrnvcd" 31 pererttt of the 
land surveyed as owjtcd hy (‘hettyars, attd .anmlter 13 jH'i'cetJt 
hy absentee landlords of “other races," presnnjahly non-Lhett- 
yar Indians and t'hijiese for the most part. 

The extent to which the ftnlicy of fostering |K*asant pro¬ 
prietorship had failed is r*>ugh!y indirafed hy oflirial statistics 
showing that almost half the land of Lower Burma was in the 
hands of nonagrieulturisis. The figures are shown in Cliart I. 



Nonagriculturists 

(Resident) 

Nonagriculturists 

(Nonresident) 
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llic figures in Table 12 show the trend of land fnviu*rshi|> 
in the 13 principal rice-grnwiog districts of Ien\er ihirnia for 
the vwars 1930-37, It will he instcsl that the C*hetl\nrs owned 
only f) ptn'ceiU of the total ar(‘a in hn\ that dta* largely 

to the catastrophic fall in w'oricl ccrca! prices fiu'ir ptaaaiifage 
of holdings rose to 25 {Knanait in Of'io. hdgiiia-s as repoHed fiv 
the fauid and Agriculture (‘oninuttce. in Fart If, “Land 

AlieiiatioiiT are as follows? 
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Kvcii tlu* startljnjj figures just citrf (!<♦ nut f«-l! fh<* full story. 
Prior to tlif |jas.sagc of the l.ami Alit'uatjuj) Act. there 

was no strict dcfniitioji of the term '‘aj'rictihuriHi" atui tunny 
Pnirnintw who itihcritcd cstnfrs hut lived and worked in cities, 
visiting their holdings on ocenHiun. were el;i>>Hitied “ngrieni- 
turists" for purpose of the foregoing statistics. It therefore 
seerns safe Ui conchidc that over half the land isj Lower Burma 
was owned hy people who di«l not. personally and f'onsitmotjsiy, 
cither work the land or supervise and direct the csiltivation of 
their holdings. 

'fENASC-V 

'irhaps the Iw.st Indicatirm of the extent to which pea.sant 
tip has cca-sed to f»e typical t>f f.ower Burma is the 
nd let to tenants at fit!! fixed rent. The figure was 
i 1939, against 32 jierceiit in fjp|x*r Hiirwa, or 49 
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percent for the country as a whole.'* (loniparisfui of these fif^furcs 
with those just cited for areas occtipied hy agriculttn'ists and 
nonagriculturists makes it evident that many who were onicially 
classified as “agriculturists” let their land to others and hence, 
may not have been agriculturists in the ordinary, accepted 
meaning of that term. It was generally held that the typical 
Iandl{)rd had little genuine inter<-sf in either land or tenant, so 
long as he secured the highest ]>o,ssihlc income with complete 
regularity. 

Although numerous large e.stafes grew up, owned hy Ihir- 
mans as well as Chettyars, there was very little large-scale 
agriculture in Burma. The typical unit of cultivation was fiftc<‘n 
to thirty acres—let to a tenant. 'Fhns the large landlord dealt 
with a large number of tenauts. each of whom worke<l inde¬ 
pendently of the others. This fact must he borne in niiml in 
connection with .schemes for utilization of tractors in postwar 
Burma. Rents were increased hy landlords whose ijiterest in 
the land was almost purely economic, and wlu; did not pjjrtake 
fully of the life of the countryside. The result was that ten¬ 
ants did not stay for long in any f»ne village. 'I'he cosjstant 
migratiotr from village to village broke down the tiurine.se .social 
system, with its restraining influence on the potcirtially lawless, 
and was pr<)l)ahly the outstanding cause for Btirma's phenom¬ 
enally high rate of murders. 'J'hc twelve or thirteen ntiOion 
people living in the areas covered hy crime stati.stics ju.st before 
the war experienced HOO to 1,0(X) nmrders per annum, and a 
correspondingly large number of other crimes. 

Table 13 reproduced from Part I, “I'enancy,” of the /-uad 
and Agricultural Committee Report, 193K. sets" forth the ‘‘pne 
portion of the rented area held hy tenants who have been in pos¬ 
session of their present holdings for one year, two yeans, three 
years and four years or more.” 

In other words, approximately half the tenants changed 
holdings every year, and an unknown proportion of them 


"PiviM-eijal n»nna" and esrludr the Shan 
State.s, karcmn, the Chm Hills, the Kachnt Jlilk, etc. The cxelu.Swl 
were ajiiireximately self-.sntTicieiit, and Slum pntatnes were the onlv JiHrh 
cultural export of importance. ^ ” 
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clian|(vci vil1a|(cs as wcH. An cmnuiny ul this kind is not a 
satisfactory kasis upon wliicdi to ktiikl a souiici soriofy a fact 
whicli was well rcco|^iiized by oiTieials and noiiufiHduA for a 
nttinber of years ladAre tlie Japanese* ifiva<ioie lU t!te bUC)*.s 
it was alnindaiilly evidcnl tlial tlu^ three eeffiiMinic s\olei!iH— 
tliosc of the feudabiiiiiirbal IbiiniaiH* the bn^iiicov. 
Clielfyars, and the law-aiicbordrrniiiiitled {hifiHh Iiai! not. in 
rombinatirnn piaxluced a drsiralde Ptniiaps the 

most bopcfnl part of the whole >itiiatioii eras ilu* reroiptiiion fd 
tlie need of reform on the par! rtl all tbre-r t*otiiinniii!iro, and a 
fair dcfi^ree of co-operation in working onf a odnfion. dlu* spe¬ 
cific reforms tried in 4f am! siig^^esitei for flic future 

will be cHsenssed in a later scan if no 
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Cakulatums l»y Sfttk*nitrnts DfIVers jiikI f»C tin,* 

balance sheets of ixrasant farmers aiwl of iimants have ahnosi 
invariably prtKlticccl the conclusion that the tenant operates at a 
deficit That is, his rent, out-of-ptx'ket costs of cultivation, cost 


® J. R. A»4r«f, ’’Ttirw Kconf»mic Syntww Cterfi in Bur ma,** in Rniew «/ 
Bemmik Studks, I^mdon, Febnuary |V36. 
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of food, and interest on the small loan he is able to more 
than exceed gross return. 'This conclusion is reached both with 
respect to the Delta and with I'espect to the Dry Zone. 

'Fhe Ataucur/rirKAL L.'\b()kkk 

The Chettyars were by no means tlu- most numemus btMiy 
of Indians participating in the agricultural develojauen! <>t' 
Burma. Large numbers of Teltigus. 'Faniils, an<! other Indians 
came as laborers, \vorke<l in tlie plnwitig and harvesting of the 
crop, and then took employment in the rice mills as the advance 
of the season opened up alternative offers of witrk at rates con¬ 
siderably higher than those available in India. 'Flu'se Indian 
immigrants were at one time snhsitlized by the governinetit in 
order more quickly to develop Lower llunna's fertile rirelands, 
Typically they came in time for the harvest, theji shifted to the 
rice mills, and at the end of the milling season returner! to their 
homes in India—greatly to the profit of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company and the Scindia Steam Navigation Coni- 
pany. 

As the indigenous population of flower Burma inereased, 
and more and more Burmans became landles.s laborers, tlie pro¬ 
portion of Indian laborers declined, although it is drnjhtful if 
their total numbers declined prior to the Japanese occujtation, 
Burmese laborers often lived with their employers, receiving, 
in more prosperous times, over 100 baskets of paddy phis ten 
months* board and lodging for the season's work. In recent 
years the typical laborer has worked for three or four months 
at plowing and planting and for twc) or three montlis at har¬ 
vest time, eking out an exi.stence the remainder of the year at 
work on the roads or other public projects, or taking employment 
in the towns, particularly at rice milling. Inirnivall estimates 
that agricultural wages have fallen by 20 percent since 1K70, 
and points out the near-impossibility of an agricultural laborer 
working for a few years and saving enough to Inicome a tenant 
and then a landowner. Perhaps it is more from the class of 
landless laborers, with no steady, year-roun«l work, tliat crim¬ 
inals are most commonly recruited. No statistics are available, 
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i)ut it set-ms prohahle that they drift fnmi villaj^e to village even 
more readily than do the tenants. 

In view of the .steady increase in indigenons rural pninilatiftn, 
withoutacorrcspondingincrea.se in Fndian rural population, the 
share of the latter in Burma’s agrictdlure had declincfl very 
greatly before the Japanese occupation. Figures of occupa- 
tirmal breakdown in 1941 are not avaifabJe. but in agri¬ 

culture and related occupations emphtyed but 17(>,2()H Indians 
against 2,450,91R Burmans and l,04.y,522 of <iilier ijtdigenous 
taces. ^ Tt is hardly reasonable, therefort-, to contend that Indi.-in 
Labor is e.sscntial to the restoration f>f normal agTicitlttiral ?ic- 
tivity in Lower Burma. Arore<iver, flu- seasrata! charai-ter af rice 
cultivation means that during about half the year a fair pro¬ 
portion of the four million Burmans. Karens, etc,, emplf)ye<i in 
agriculture, may he per.suade<i to work on the- mads, railways, 
and other large projects which provide many unskillet! m- .seriii- 
skilied joh.s. The Indian, in tgher word.s. is nmeh less essential 
both as agriciiltural laborer and as construction eooHe than 
during the period of Lower P>urma's jijost rapid development. 

It may be noted that a fairly large proportion of Indians 
engaged in agricultural occupations ^it-re n<i{ laborers f»n flic 
lands of olher.s, but tenants or owners in their own right. I'or 
imsfance, the Kyaukfaga firant and the Zevaw.'tdfiv tlrauf were 

fanned chieny by Indians. 

OhVTRAST.S BktWKKX Ih'fMR ASt) f.OWKK BorMA 

^From the foregoing it is eviticitt that if is Lower Burma 
winch has much the more acute rural problems. Nearly half 
the land of Lower Burma was owned f.y nonagrirnlfufi.st.s 
(even according to the defmititm which permitted many mm- 
agmicultunst.s to passs as agricnlfuri.sts), against one-seventh in 
Upper Burma. Land let at full fixeci rent amounted to 5d per¬ 
cent of the total in Lower Bnrma. against 32 percent in Upper 
Burma. Naturally, the Upper Burma villager is tnore likelv to 
remain at home, than to wander from village to village, as does 
his fellow-cmmtrynian farther .south, 

Somewhat paradoxically, part of the reason for this con- 
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Irast lies in the natural advantages of I.ower Ihirma—a fertile 
soil, correctly watered by deiicndable rains, with no likelihood 
of crop failure. The precarious rainfall of Upper Ihinna makes 
crop failure a comnton occurrence; (nitside the irrigated tracts, 
reducing the opportunity to nuTtgage the land to inoiuwlentlers. 

Lower I'urma’s regular harvests naturally provide a more 
adequate basis of credit than do the lluctuating harve.sfs of the 
Dry Zone." Therefore, Uhell 3 'ar.s and other moneylenders 
loaned vast .sums of money on the .sectirity of l,o\v«-r Ihinna 
land, at a time when that land was being rapidly deveiope<l ;u»d 
made a part of world economy. On the other liand, ('hetty.-irs 
loaned very little money in LTpper Burma, ami in an_v ca.se the 
demand for loans was not .so great, for Upper Burma's oiIse<‘ds, 
millet, etc., were consumed locally to a much greater exfejit than 
the rice of Lower Burma. 

In spite of these and other contrasts between the tve-o chief 
divisions of Burma, it is the opinion of many specialist.s that 
Upper Burma was tending to face much the same pmhlcms as 
Lower Burma. Indigenous moneylendcr.s were increasing sheir 
holdings of land, and one-third of the land was already Jet It? 
tenants (albeit, in some cases, to other Burmans, while the 
owncr,s took a try at renting someone clse’s land). 

Chkttyars ano Other Monbylendkr.s 

In December 1944, A. M. M, Vellayan Chettyar, leader of 
his community in Burma for many years, made a widely quotccl 
speech in which he pointed out the important role played by 
Chettyars in the rapid development of Lower Burma, and 
stressed Burma’s need for foreign capital in the recottstniction 
period following this war. Few, if any, will deny that without 
the Chettyar capital (officially estimated at Rs. 500,000,0fX) 
invested in agriculture alone in 19v^0, equal to a little over 
$180,000,000 at the exchange rate then current) the ten mil¬ 
lion acres of Lower Burma riceland would have been brought 
under cultivation much more slowly. With the benefit of hind- 

,, .®Uyp<-‘r Burma, of course, iticlucles a wet zone in Katha, Biiamo, mi 
Myitkyma dustnets, but typically it consists of the dry belt, to wi)idi the 
remarks m tins section apply. 
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sight, however, there are many students of the prohleni who 
believe that this rapid development was bought at too high a 
price from the standpoint of llurmese rural welfare.' 

As indicated above. C'.hcttyars c'harged interest rates of 15 
to 36 percent or more on gfKxl lir.st mortgages of real estate. 
They selected their risks so that few of their loans were against 
land subject to disa.strons tltxni. drought, or other natural haz¬ 
ards. Hence, the 25 percent of Lower Ihiruia's ricelands owned 
by them in 1936 and thereafter probably :u'counte<l for some¬ 
what over 25 pcrcetit of the value of all such lands. I'heir great 
advantage, from the sl.andpoint of Lurmese borro%vers, was the 
fact that Chettyar agents were scattered at convenient locations 
throughout the rural areas, could Ik- seen at convenient hours, 
and woijld lend money with a minimum fit waiting and red 
tape, d'he rate of interest di<i not greatly worry the siniple cul- 
tiv.ator at the time of the kunj, whereas the formalities n-tjuired 
in obtaining loans through a govenunent otliee, for instance, 
.seemed insurm< mutable, 

I'here were over 1,300 firms, members of the Xattukottai 
Chettyans Association, Rangoon, plus about 200 other tliettyar 
firms. They ordinarily hatl Ihinna headquarters in Mogul 
Street, their offices giving little hint of tin* great amounts <»f 
money dealt in. I'hey accepted depo.sits, aiul sometimes hnr- 
n^wed a little capital from hanks, Imf nttich the greater part of 
their capital was put in by the proprietors, on a family firm 
basis. Agents were .stationed in large vilkige.s f<tr periods of 
three years, and at the end of a three-year perio<l the agent was 
ttndcr great pressure to bring payntents up tr> <ia!e. 'Fhere were 
three to five entployees in typical agencie.s. In recent years the 
tendency was to settle accounts yearly, in order to comply with 
the Income Tax Law. In addition tf> a first mortgage, the 

Htyar akso took a promi.s.sory note for part of the advance, 
of default, posses.sion could be sccur«l more primiptly 
suing on the pronote than by foreclosing the mortgage. 

^ Mr. Chettyar wan iissawIfKiied after liis retiirit Iw iliiriiia at tlie 
dote 01 the war* The murderer wai t S0ttili urit a IliirfuiiiL Ife 

r^jortealy Imrhored a gimcige due to a frewtr Imilfteis irMiartItiii. 
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It is almost certain that most Chettyars regretted, however, the 
turn of events which made it impossible for them to protect their 
capital in any other way than by taking ])ossession of the land. It 
is certain that landownership could not give returns of 15-36 
percent, and it is e<iually certain that landowner.ship was accom¬ 
panied by political agitation of a type the Chettyars would 
naturally wish to avoid. During the 1930’s the writer .saw 
several tracts of land which remained uncultivated for a year, 
as they belonged to Chettyars and suitable tenants coiild not be 
found in time. 

The Indo-Burmese race riots of 1930 and 1938-39, as well 
as die rebellion of 1930-31, probably intensifie<l the ('hettyar 
desire to avoid landownership if jio.ssible. 

Burmese moneylenders were of con.sidcrahle importance, 
and their interest rates were higher than tho.se of the Cheft- 
yars. They sometimes took a bill of sale t(j protect their legal 
right.s instead of pronolcs. No estimate is available as to their 
investments, but such investments were certainly much smaller, 
in aggregate, than loans l>y the Chettyars. 

In addition to these two chief sources of agricultural credit, 
the Government of Burma has long nia<le bjans to cultivators, 
for the purpose of mitigating the evils of high rates f)f interest 
and foreclosures of mortgages. However, inevitable “red tajxj** 
intei fered to such an extent as to keep direct government loans 
at a very low figure. The following figures for the year 1938-39 
arc taken from the Land Ri’venue Report for that year. 

1 erhaps the two aspects? of the foregoing figures worthy of 
comment is their small size, compared to the estimated Chcltyar 
loans on agricultural property, etc., and secondly, the very high 
proportion of loans on which principal and interest were re¬ 
mitted, suspended, or overdue. No one has seriously sugge.steti 
the direct lending of money by district officials as the hc.st means 
of .solving the urgent problem of Burma’s agricultural finance. 

Attkmi>tki> Reforms of 1 938-4 X 

Land Alienation .—As early as 1890 there was pressure for 
a Land Alienation Act to protect the simple and noubitsincss- 



ACCOUNT OF- GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL LOANS FOR THE YEAR 1938-39 
(APRIL L 1938, THROUGH MARCH 31, 1939)* 
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minded Burmese peasant from the results of his own lack of 
business acumen in dealing with Chettyars and other money¬ 
lenders. By 1908-10 the Government of India was pressing the 
matter, and Lieutenant Governor Sir Herbert 'Iheikell White 
attempted to secure the passage of an act, modeled on th»it of the 
Punjab. However, owing to the united opposition of Ghettyar.s. 
conservative business interests, and some senior niemhets of 
Sir Herbert’s civil service, the proposal wa,s defeated. 

The Land and Agriculture Committee, appointed in 1938 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Janies Baxter, made a careful 
study of the situation, and proposed a Land Alienation Act. 
After further debate and consideration thi.s Act wa.s pas.sed in 
1941, shortly before the Japanese invasion, and there was no 
chance to put it securely into force. 

Against the Act were marshaled the argument.s of laissez- 
faire economics. Capital was necessary for productive activity, 
and would not be available unless security was provided for 
the lender. If the land could not be given in mortgage, and the 
creditor could at best hope to take it for only fifteen years, 
after which it must be returned to the original owner without 
further payment, Chettyars and others would not lend, llicsc 
arguments undoubtedly had some force, hut tiie niajfirity view 
was that capital at Chettyar rates was worse than no outside 
capital at all. Parenthetically, it may he notetl that after the 
world-wide depression of the early 1930’s Chettyars ceased to 
lend, except to their own tenatits. Burma’s agricidlure con¬ 
tinued, and production increased slowly in .spite of the ce.ssa- 
tion of new loans from outside sources. Perhap.s the chief 
source of new loans in this period wa.s tlic village shopkeeper 
usually Chinese or Indian—who advanced a few baskets tif rice 
and daily necessities against the promi.se of payment in a given 
number of baskets of paddy, tw'o t<i .six months later, 'flu* inter¬ 
est rates on such loans worked out at 250 percent or more per 
annum- However, the amounts loaned were usually .small, ami 
the periods short- On the other hand, they give the Chettyars 
ample reason to point out that their awn rate.s are extremely 
low, compared to interest rates charged by other communitie.s. 
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Mr. Baxter and his colleagues were well aware of the fact 
that the horse had disappeared before they attempted to lock 
the door with a Land Alienation Act. Agriculturi.sts owned hut 
half the land of Lower Burma, and the much stricter definition 
of agricultmdst provided by their Act would still further reduce 
the proportion of land immediately affected by it. d'he Act 
provided that land owned by an agriculturist, with vtu-y minor 
exceptions, could not be sold to a nonagriciilturist, or forcclo.sed 
by a nonagriculturist, or otherwise come into jiossession of a 
nonagriculturist. An agriculturist was <lefined as anyone who 
personally worked the land as his chief source of livelihood, or 
who continuously supervised others who worked his land, (tr 
who had done so until incapacitated by age or other dis<ability. 
However, the Act did not aim to protect agriculturists against 
the foreclosure of mortgages already existing at the time of its 
passage. It is doubtful if more than 15 percent of the land of 
Lower Burma was, by 1941, owned by genuine agriculturists, 
and unmortgaged. Had the Act been passed in 1890, or even 
in 1910, it would have been a different story. 

Yet the Land Alienation Act, if revived and enforced, may 
prove to be a very useful one. Tf the Government of Burma 
should ever embark on a land-purchase scheme, reselling the 
land to peasants, the Land Alienation Act might he the only 
feasible means of preventing the land from falling back into 
the hands of nonagriculturists. 

Tenancy .—Another result of the Baxter Gommittec’s work 
was the Tenancy Act. The chief <lefects of the tenancy situa¬ 
tion had been the following: {a) tmduly high rents; (&) yearly 
leases—no .security of tenure; (r) lease sometimes contained 
unfair clauses, for instance giving the landlord first option on 
purchase of the grower's part of the crop; (d) many tenants 
relct their laird to sulitenants, themselves becoming u.seless 
middlemen; (e) little remission of rent in had 3 'cars. 

The Tenancy Act of 1939 proved unworkable, due chiefly 
to the inability of district officers to make the ten.s of thousands 
of careful inve.stigations which would have been reijuired for 
its satisfactory implementation at that time. The aim of the 
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Act—to remedy the defects just cited—was sound, and the 
House of Representatives passed an amended act on ^larch 31, 
1941, but it appears not to have been passed by the Senate, 
owing" to the outbreak of the war. 

In July 1946, the 1939 Act was repealed and a new 'Fenancy 
Act put in its place.® It applies to cultivators of fifty acres of 
land or less, and also provides for consideralilc careful w(wk 
by district officers. The “normal gross outturn” is to he com¬ 
puted by local revenue officers with the assi.stanre of three 
thamadis or assessors chosen from among the villagers. Tlu*n 
the revenue officer fixes a “standard rent” which is to he paid 
for the ensuing three years, unless changed at the en<l of one 
year by successful application of landlord or tenant. Careful 
and apparently fair provision is made for priorities on the year’s 
produce, as between rent, wages, loans, etc. 'Fhc laiuilonl i.s 
required to compensate the tenant for improvenienis made with 
the former’s written permission. I'hc tenant is given secure 
tenure, provided he pays his rent and otherwise treats the 
lord fairly. 

Land Purchases .—The most immetliafe and ilrastic reform 
proposed by the Baxter Committee dealt with the purchase of 
Chettyar and other land by the government. The land might 
then be sold on long-term contract, with prcjvi.sion for very low 
rates of interest; or it might he let to tenants by a goventmetit 
office, as was done in the case of several thousand acres of land 
along the Sittang River where the government colonies were 
located. This latter arrangement might prove, frfan many 
points of view, a distinct succes.s. 

Although the Land Purchase Act wa.s passed shortly InTore 
evacuation, it appears that there was in.sufricient time" ff>r the 
actual purchase of any land. The prospect Ijcfore a commis¬ 
sioner entrusted with the ta.sk of administering the y\ct is a mewt 
formidable one. No less than 70 percent of the agricultural 
land Of Hanthawaddy District belonged to nonagrkii!tMrt.sts in 
Jme 1939, against 68 percent in Insein, 67 percent in Pegu, and 
71 percent m Pyapon. An official with excellent opjiortnnities 

Burma Gazette, J«Iy 6, im. Part I, pp. 390-m 
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to study this problem estimated that the Lower Burma land in 
the hands of nonagriculturists was worth l)ctween Ks,540,- 
000,000 and Rs . 672,500,000, while the country’s total "would be 
between Rs.655,000,000 and Rs.787,500,000. In other words, 
it would take four or five years' normal prewar revenue of the 
Government of Burma to buy the land in questiim. Probal>ly 
the only way in which any substantial portion of the pohlcni 
could be tackled within a reasonable period would be the ex¬ 
change of government bonds at low rates of interest for the 
land in question. 

Nevertheless, the agi'arian problem in Burma has l)ecn so 
acute in recent years that very serious thought should be given 
to even so drastic a measure as wholesale land purchase, ft .seems 
axiomatic that once the land has been purchased it should be 
let or sold to tenants on conditions which would make im¬ 
possible its passing back into the hands of absentee lanclloials. 
One outstanding student of the problem even suggests (‘xperi- 
mentation with collective farming of newly acc|uirccl govern¬ 
ment estates. 

The Government of Burma made an interesting, and rather 
successful experiment by directly managing 318,987 acres 
(figure as of June 30, 1939) under the State Colonics I^cpart- 
ment and another 31,433 acres under the control of Deputy 
Commissioners in five different districts. Financial results for 
1938-39, set forth in Statement XIX of the Land Remnue 
Report, were as follows for government estates: 

governmf:nt estates 

‘Dep'uty 
Commitumers 

Gross area (acres) . 31,433 

Cultivated area (acres) . 25,640 

Assessed area (acres) .27,018 

Rent Arrears (rupees).. 31 

Current Rent (rupees) . 83,701 

Rent Collected (rupce.s) . 79,664 

Remitted (rupees) .. 4,038 

Outstanding^ (rupees) . 30 

• Htymut axKl tent dexnaixd. 

It will be seen that the State Colonic.*? Department collected 
a very high percentage of rent and revenue due. 'I'his conipares 
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most favorably with collections of interest and principal by 
district officials on direct government loans. 

Regulation of Moneylending 

The Land and Agriculture Committee publi.shed Part IV 
of its report in 1939 entitled Recjulcition of oHt'ylcudDuj. 
The Committee presented a bill in draft form, but this hill was 
never enacted into law. It would have forced rnfmeylenclers to 
register, would have regulated their accounts, limited iiTterest 
rates to 12 percent per annum on secured and l.H percent on 
unsecured loans, and would have outlawed pawnent ot com¬ 
pound interest. Even for loans advanced beff»rc the conunenct'- 
ment of the act, no court was to enforce the payment of arrears 
of interest greater than the principal sum of the original lo.-m. 

The Japanese Period 

The Japanese took over the problem of Purma's land rela¬ 
tionship with one distinct advantage—the absence of many of 
the ovmers and moneylenders to whom the Burmese agriciiltur- 
ists would normally have had to })ay large sums of mom^y. 'The 
Japanese could thus be quite generous at the cxpefise oft ‘hett- 
yars and others who had evacuated or had lost their lives during 
the occupation. 

In 1943 they caused a I'enaney Ordinance to come into 
force, providing for a halving of normal rents for the ye,ar 
1942—43. It is doubtful, however, if they had the administra¬ 
tive machinery with which to enforce the art any better than its 
ill-fated predecessor of 1939-41 had heen enftu'taal. in ptir- 
ticular, the decline in demand for rice, and genertilly upM't con¬ 
ditions, placed the tenants in a very stroitg bargaining positioit, 
so a dra.stic reduction of rent could not h.ave been avtuded ■ 
ordinance or no ordinance. 

In spite of the fact that he actually paid little rent, interr*st, 
or taxes during the war, the Bttrmese fanner di<i not have :m 
enviable lot. Mr. B. O. Ihnns, Rural Developmetit (,‘oinmis- 
sioner, described the farmer’s plight in April as foUow.s; 

The Burman fanner i.s di.scouragcd ami despojttient. F«»r 
several years he has grown rice which no one .seemed to waul and 
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which has rotted in his granaries. lie cannot buy the things he 
wants. His land is covered with weeds. lie is short of cattle and 
his carts, plows and implements are old and worn. The cost of 
living and co.st of cultivation arc high and money is short, harts 
of the country are overrun by bands of wellarmcd robbers. 

Ttik Govicknmknt Program 

The interim governments of Sir Reginald Dornian-Smith, 
Sir Henry Knight, and General Sir Ilubeii Ranee have tlitis 
far limited themselves to the promulgation of the 'Fetiancy Act 
and of emergency niea.sures .such as the nmch-criticized I.and 
Disputes Act of 1045 to facilitate the production ami .sale 
of rice. In mid-1945 the Givil Affairs Service di.stributed leaf¬ 
lets urging peasants to plant the most extensive crops pn.ssibic 
and assuring them that they would be permitted to enjoy the 
fruits of their labors. Some cultivators, particularly those 
organized into nationalist- or Communist-in.spired pea.sants’ 
unions, interpreted this promise to mean that they would not be 
ref[uired to pay rents to absentee landlords or to pay land taxes 
for that year. Early in 1946 the governor announce<I that land 
taxes must be paid but they might be revised downwani if 
crops were poor through no fault of the cultivator. I'lns policy 
was the subject of continued hitter pi'otest. 

On April 5, 1946, the New Times of Burma reported details 
of a plan to distribute plow.shares, tools, clothing, and house¬ 
hold necessities to cultivators, the loans to he canceled in pro¬ 
portion as the recipients increa.sed their cultivalion of paddy. 
At harvest time there was to be a settlement, each cultivator 
being credited with 12 rupees for every acre planted in excess 
of the area planted by him in 1945--46. Cloth in particular was 
disti-ibuted in i-ather large quantities in pTtr.suance of this .scheme. 
The future status of these lr)ans .seems to he rather ambiguous. 
An official translation of an item in the vernacular paper Taint] 
Lone Kyaw of h'cbniary 26, 1947, ([uotes U Aung San as 
saying: “Government will have to write off the agricultttral 
loans and thus they (the agriculturists) need not repay the loans 
when asked to do .so.” Clfficial .statements were is.sued by the 
(jovernment on March 30 and April 26 pointing out the neces- 
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sity of faithful repayment of the 1946—47 loans. In the April 
26 announcement the Financial Commissioner also announced 
that deputy commissioners had been asked to expedite the issue 
of loans for.the purchase of cattle, seed, and other essentia! 
agricultural items. 

The Burma Gazette of May 17, 1947, contained the te.Kt 
of the “Agricultural Debts Moratorium Act, l‘'>47’’ which pro¬ 
claimed a six-months moratorium on agricultural debts con¬ 
tracted prior to the resumption of civil government, ()ctoher 
16, 1945. 

Also in the Taing Lone Kyaia translation is the .‘statement, 
attributed to U Aung San, that “landlordi.sin will !)e abolished 
after the attainment of independence, hut this cannot he done 
by the stroke of a magic wand as he (Mogyoke Aung San) 
does not possess one.” 

Unsolved Probi-ems 

The outstanding unsolved agrarian problem in Ihjrma is 
still that of the vast amount of land owned by absentee land¬ 
lords—particularly that owned by Chettyars and fJther foreign¬ 
ers. The government has yet to announce a long-term program 
for the solution of this vexing prol)lem. Revival of the land- 
purchase scheme would appear to be the mo.st obvious solution, 
but the resultant government debt would be very large in pro¬ 
portion to Burma’s normal revenue. Such an act w'ould have 
to be carefully drawn up and ably and honestly administered 
over a whole generation to avoid involving the government and 
the farmers in extremely unplcasatit consequences. 

The need for and abu.se of credit contributed chiefly to the 
absentee landlord problem in Burma, and a lami-ptirchase 
scheme would not provide the pca.sant cultivator with the re¬ 
quired cash. Nearly every known scheme was tried, at least on 
a small scale, in the prewar pcrio<l, and noire prove*! outstand¬ 
ingly successful. Perhaps the wliolcsale introducti* m of co¬ 
operative credit might solve the proldem, hut the collapse of the 
co-operative movement at the end of the 1920*s does not lend 
to over-sanguine expectations in this regard. The movement 
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was being revived and carefully nnrlnrcd by a small [govern¬ 
ment department at the time of the Japanese occn])ation, and it 
seems to have survived the Japanese rather well. Ilurnia has a 
high rate of literacy, and if officers of co-operative credit soci¬ 
eties will take over the clerical and administrative work, with¬ 
out which no society can succeed, it may he possible to provide 
outside capital at rates which arc not ruinous to the cultivator. 
The most successful co-operative societies were those whii'h en¬ 
tered the field of marketing as well as of credit, for such soeieties 
were in the best possible position to collect payments from 
members regularly. 

To the two perplexing problems just cited must he a<lded 
the new problem of motive power. Burmese farms are large 
enough to rec[uire the use of tractors or livestock for phiwing, 
and it is difficult to believe that rice acreage can greatly exceed 
the figure of 7,760,000 acres matured in 1946-47 except as the 
natural increase of the cattle population over a perio<I of years 
restores that population to approximately normal, IVue, large- 
scale tractor imports might replace cattle, particularly in the I^ry 
Zone, pennitting animals to be shifted to Lower .Burma. TTow- 
ever, the use of tractors would involve an ambitious scheme of 
tractor stations for servicing and repair, and might involve far- 
reaching changes in landlord-tenant relations, the size of the 
working unit, and in the ownership of land itself. There is no 
evidence that either British or Burmans will adopt a policy of 
widespread use of tractors, particularly while the country’s 
economy is so hard-hit by the war and imports must lie pur¬ 
chased with borrowed money. Nor is there much likelihood 
of any large-scale attempt to import cattle from India or else¬ 
where. 


A Burmese Nationaei.st Program 

A nationalist organization, the All-Burma Pea.sants’ Or¬ 
ganizations Conference, met at ITcnzada on May 9-12, 1946, 
and pa.ssed numerous resolutions.® 'Fhe program started with 
a re.solution that “no agricultural land shall he the private prop- 

® Kei>ortt‘d at IviiKth in The liurmcm . May 2 H , I94<). 
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erty of any individual.” However, a later resolution provided 
that “owner-cultivators [should] be allowed to carry on iiuk'- 
pendently unless any of them desires to adopt collective larniin”' 
by co-operative methods.” The resolutions appear to have been 
at least inspired by Communist influence, for there is reliance 
throughout upon government aid, with government controlling 
prices, preventing attachment of peasant pr()])erty during the. 
agricultural season, and no provisions to benelit the non¬ 
peasant. However more moderate counsels seem to have pre¬ 
vailed, for there was to be no confiscation and “agricultural 
lands owned by non-cultivating landlords (should j he aciiuired 
by government in return for adccpiate compensation.” although 
the source of the compensation was not selected. 

In the spring of 1946 practically all organized peasants’ 
movements were under the control of one or the <ither of the 
two branches of the Communist Party in Purina. 'The more 
radical of the two, the Communist Party (Purina) had split 
from the Communist Party of Burma and was organizing Red 
Flag Cultivators Unions throughout the country. It advocated 
nonpayment of rent and taxes, and for this and other reasons 
was declared unlawful by a government proclamation on July 
16,1946. By the spring of 1947 there seemed fair pro.spect that 
the leftist but non-Comnninist Anfi-h'a.scist IV<»ph’s’ hVeedom 
League—the dominant party, led iiy U Aung San, was gaining 
the upper hand in the struggle for the hiyalty of the peasants’ 
unions, except in two or three districts. Perhaps by the time 
these lines arc printed the APPKL government will have an¬ 
nounced its program of agraritm reform. 



VI 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEAHCNl' 

TiJE co-Ei’iCKATiVE movcmciit in JUinna was (liiTrrent from 
those of Europe and America in that it was ici) sponsor<‘(i 
almost exclusively by gcjvcrnnient, (b) largely liniiled lo rural 
areas, and (c) predominantly concerned with credit. 

Early (Ikowtii and ( Ioi.lai'sk 

There are, of cour.se, exceptions to each of the three gen¬ 
eralizations, as will he itoted below. Jfarly in the present cen¬ 
tury co-operation was tried, first in India and then in Ihirnia, as 
an answer to the extremely difficult problem of agricultural 
credit. A Registrar of Co-operative Societies wa.s appointe<l, 
and given a staff for propaganda, administration, and super¬ 
vision. The Burmese movement was largely in.s(>ircd by tlur 
Indian co-operative movement, particularly that of the Punjab. 
Mr. Cohart, Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Punjab, 
headed a commission of incpiiry into the Bunnese movcnunit in 
192B-29. 

According to a Registrar of the 1930's, the records of trav¬ 
eling jjarties of co-operative evangelists show that they often 
spent less than a day in a village, preaching the <Ioctrim* o^ 
salvation by co-operative credit to villagers whose lives in recent 
years had become more and more indivichialistic, and who had 
never, in any case, had experience with co-operative projects tjf 
a monetary nature. The naiivctc of the villagers in money mat¬ 
ters was complete. Hence when anyone came Ir? (he village 
with a proposition which appeared to offer possession of large 
sums of money, they were (luite willing to sign the re(|uire<i pa¬ 
pers—whether presented by a Chetlyar’s agent or by officials 
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Forming co-operative credit societies. Tn neither case was great 
bought given, at the time of the loan, to the way.s and means 
jf accomplishing repayment of principal with intere.st. 

After setting up the society, the officers wonhl hriefly in¬ 
struct the managing committee and its secretary in the essential 
bookkeeping operations involved, and forward to headcpiarfers 
the signed papers, with the suggestion that a loan he grantisl. 
In too many cases such loans were granted long Iiefore the com¬ 
mittees or the individual members learned enough about co¬ 
operation to make it work. 

One outstanding difficulty, particularly in T.ower Iturma, 
was the use by members of funds borrf5wed from siK'iefies for 
purchase of land or of cattle. I'he co-operative society was 
adapted from those of Schultz-Delit/.sch, Raffeisen, .and Ltiz- 
zatti—eventually coming to bear more resenild.ance to the latter. 
It was definitely not suited to the granting of long-term or 
intermediate credit, hut only to the granting of short-term 
loans, repayable at the next harvest time. 

Bolstered by ever-fre,sh advances from the government, 
and by money supplied by the public through the P.untia Pro¬ 
vincial Co-operative Bank or the intermediate co-operative 
banks which formed part of a rather catmpliciifed system, the 
societies grew in number and apparent strength. By P*25 
there were over 4,000 socictie.s, with upwards of 00,000 mem¬ 
bers, a share capital of Rs.3,500,000, and a working capita! of 
Rs. 17,800,000. 

By 1929, however, before the worhi-wide fail f»f cereal 
prices had time to affect Burma, the Provincial bank was found 
to have been working at a loss for some years, and was H<iui<lat- 
ed by the government at a cost to puldic"funds of Rs.3..500,000. 
The Pegu and Prome central banks, however, f!esigne<l to assist 
societies in their respective districts, weathered the sttn’m. 

In addition to the weaknesses already inentionctl, the co¬ 
operative movement also suffered, in Lenver Burma. fr(ntt hav- 
ing to depend on members wdio were essentially migratory, 
Furnivall points out how difficult it is f<j have societies where 

1 Political Economy of Burma, pp. 15ti-S9, 
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members actually know one another, and can safely give joint 
guarantees of loans, when membership is continually shifting. 

Rkconstkttctton Period 

Nearly all co-operative societies disappeared or became dor¬ 
mant during the first few years of the world de])ression, hut 
about 1935, largely under the wise leadership of IT I’iu (lyi, 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, a new, cautious, and 
sounder approach w'as made to the problem. 

Well-trained officers were sent to unravel the affairs of dor¬ 
mant societies, give thorough training in co-oiierative princi¬ 
ples, and either liciuidalc the societies, or give them a new start. 
This often involved taking title to large areas ol land and then 
selling the land back to the former owners (members <»f the 
societies) at prices which might involve a book loss to the cen¬ 
tral co-operative banks and therefore to the government. I low- 
ever, the agreement provided for jiaymeut in kind (i.e., in paddy, 
in most cases) so that the cultivator often turned over his en¬ 
tire salable crop to the society, which deducted the iiayment for 
interest, land revenue, part of the principal, etc., returning the 
balance to the cultivator. In view of the lack of experience of 
the cultivator, it has been found highly desirable to .secure re¬ 
payment at the earliest possible moment, lest the gofxl intention 
of fulfilling financial obligations be never acted upiJii. In other 
words, the “rent pm'chase scheme” enabled thousands of culti¬ 
vators to start buying hack their properties through payments 
which resembled rent. One or two small paddy mills, owne<l 
by the Co-operative Department, facilitated payment in kiml 
for many members. 

By June 30, 1940, the Annual Report on the Working of 
Co-operative Societies in Burnra reported that there were 1,273 
village societies, of which 807 were reconstructed societies, 117 
new societies, while the remaining 349 were in process of 
licjuidation. Overdue loans were reduced from a high of 
Rs . 11,070,445 to Rs.2,271,150—partially, of course, by being 
written off. 

The Japanese-sponsored Ba Maw government announced 
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\that the number of societies in Uurma at the outbreak of the 
war stood at 2,051, of which 1,599 were a,i^Ticultural credit 
societies with a membership of 81,804 and a workin”’ capital 
of Rs. 1,600,000. 

As a partial result of the studies of the ilaxter ( omniiltee 
on Land and Agriculture in 1S>38, a cautious beginning was 
made in 1940-41 by the setting up of small co-operative land- 
mortgage banks at Pegu, Promc, Hetizada, and one otlua* cen¬ 
ter, under the administration of U I’o Sa, a sen it)!' member of 
the government service. The.sc banks were designed to relieve 
the co-operative credit societies of the need to lend money ftw 
long or intermediate periods, to their members. 1 'p to the time 
of the Japanese occupation, however, these banks had not f)c- 
come an important factor, and little is known of their organi¬ 
zation or activities. 

The Japank.se Pickk)!) and Aftkk 

The Ba Maw government, operating during the war under 
Japanese control, attempted to keep co-operative societies alive, 
but by the end of 1943 an official report claimed advances to 
members of only Rs. 53,201, by the 1,222 agrictiltural credit 
societies There was a j)Ian to establish five land-mortgage 
banks, but it was never implemented. 

The inflation during and after the Japanese period secjiis 
to have wrecked great numbers of societies. ’The ofticiai l-Uinna 
Gazette of April 13, 1946, contaitis a list of 150 co-operative 
societies to be wound up by a Co-operative Dep.artment official 
in Pakokku and Mandalay districts alone. On the otlu-r hand, 
the peasants’ organization rc.solutions mentioned in the previous 
chapter contained arguments in favor of ctmtittuiiig the co¬ 
operative movement, and the prewar staff appear.s to have been 
reorganized and strengthened during the reliahiliatation periiid. 

According to the India-Burma Office “India and ihirmn 
News Summary’’ of February 27, 1947, the Cujveniment had 
approved the issue by the Co-operative Dcpjirtntent <jf 
Rs. 2,000,000 to the rural credit societies. From the end of the 
war to December 31, 1946, 156 societies were reconstructed, 
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and 66 new consumer societies had been reg'istcred. 'Fhe 
growth of consumer societies appears to have been due to gov¬ 
ernment aid with respect to rationing and otherwise. 

GoVKK N M KNT hiSTATICS 

The Government Estates, or State Colonies, were mostly 
located along the Sittang River, in T’egu District. They were 
not part of the co-operative movement, but were allied to it. 
Their financial returns were a ha])py contra.st to those of the 
co-operative societies, at least in the earlier period. Ifiirnivall 
states that, after various legal systems for land settlement and 
development had been tried, 

there still remained considerable areas of waste land in c(*rtain 
parts of the country and it was dccidcfl to treat some of these as 
Government Estates. Selected colonists have been settk'd in tlicsc 
Estates and the funds necessary for reclaiming the land have lieen 
provided by grouping the colonists in cooperative credit societie.s. 
Mr. Binns’ Settlement of certain portions of Pegu District in Pt32- 
34 included the Pyuntaza and Yitkangyi h'.statcs. 'I'he periodic 
floods on the former estate made it difflcult to draw conclusion.s. 
However, about 30 percent of the Yitkangyi Estate was sublet by 
the Government’s tenants, which indicates a flaw in the .system. 
On the other hand, the report would seem to indicate that the aver¬ 
age net income of cultivators on the Yitkangyi Estate is higher than 
elsewhere in the settlement area.- 

Government Estates cannot be included under the heading 
"co-operative societies” but as administered in Burma they arc 
closely related to the co-operative movement with regard to 
credit as well as marketing. The Ba Maw government re¬ 
portedly continued the system of (Government Itstates, an<l 
some students of Burmese rural problems suggest tlieir mani¬ 
fold expansion as a consequence of large-scale purchase of land 
by government from Chettyars and other nonagriculturists. 

Urban Societies 

On June 30, 1939, an official report stated that there were 
174 nonagricultural credit societies. Such societies were ordin- 

2 Furnivall, Political Economy of Burma, p. 63. 
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arily founded by salary earners in a given government depart¬ 
ment or large business house, and many appear to have oper¬ 
ated with success. 

There were a few co-operative consumers’ societies, but 
they were of very minor importance. 

The Ba Maw government appears to have used co-oi)crativc 
societies in its scheme of rationing, etc., for there were com¬ 
plaints that in areas where no co-operative consumers societies 
had been set up it was impossible to secure necessities of life at 
rationed prices. There were reportedly seven such sliops in 
Rangoon by the fall of 1943, and an unknown number in <iis- 
trict towns. The Rangoon Central C'o-operative I'rading So¬ 
ciety appears to have been a fairly large and active institution. 

Future of ('o-opkratiox in* Bukm.v 

Although certain aspects of tlie medieval Burmese rural life, 
as practiced early in the last century, involved co-operative 
effort, the money factor and monetary calculations did not play 
an important part. Hence the present generation of Bnrmans 
takes a highly individualistic view of economic matters. More¬ 
over, members of co-operative committees, at least in the 
earlier period of the movement, did not .show a very high st.and- 
ard of probity, or of resistatice to pressure from relatives atid 
friends for the granting of nnduly large loans or postponement 
of payment. 

These and other drawbacks are recognized by all students of 
the problem, and yet few can he f«»un<l to advocate the alandon- 
ment of efforts to make co-operation a success in Ihinua. It 
seems impossible to devise any other means of lending to culti¬ 
vators the small .sums, repayable at harvest, which are tvqtsiiard 
by them for the plowing and filanting .seasons. Should <>rdinary 
banking facilities be used, the administration charges :ire boutKi 
to be prohibitive.® Moreover, the lujpe has not <iietl that a 

senior ofi'ici;t! has suggr.sied a systeni of .smaJ! 

ucd on the Afdei^itPtf/ banks of lliis si’lirinn niiKlit list: 

cal committee of cemskierabk wisdom and imMtw If would thm 
£ the features of a co-operative credit syslvitt ' 
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properly functioning co-operative society may help inculcate 
thrift—a quality not ordinarily encountered among Burmans. 

The most hopeful type of society appears to be that which 
combines markcline: with credit. The oflicially sponsored rice 


Sittang colonics arc an example. The late Reverend B. (1 (ilase 
of the American Baptist Mission Agricultural School, Pyiii- 
mana, sironsored a rather large and successful socielv which 



for the solution of problems of tenancy, land alienation, and 


long-term credit. 
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FORESTRY 

GeNERAI. StIRVEY 

ForestSj^ according to one authority, cover 145,300 ,s(juare 
miles, or 56 percent of the total area of Bnrnia. In adtiition, 
the typical Burmese village is invisible from a short distance be¬ 
cause of the heavy growth of surrounding bamboos, trees, and 
vines, while small groups of trees are to be found among rice 
fields and farms throughout the country. 

Morchead* classifies the chief types of forest as follows: 

Tidal forests, along the Arakan and 'Fcnasseriin coasts, and on some 
islands of the Mergui Archipelagfj. Mangroves provide the 
chief economic product, being u.scful fur fticl and tanning ma¬ 
terial. 

Beach and dune forests above the high-tide limits of the Arakan 
and Tenasseriin coast.s, providing a few unimportant deciduous 
varieties. 

Swamp forests, in many parts (d the country, the most well-known 
timber being yon, u.seful for tool han<ile.s. 

Tropical evergreen forests cover much larger areas, particularly 
where rainfall is over 120 inche.s, and sometimes where? rainfall 
is as little a,s 00 inches per annum. Bamlnto.s arc plentiful, as 
: vines of all kinds. Some Icss-known .sjK‘ci<‘s are found 
these forests, including kanyin, thingan, and pyinma. 

T. MoreheacFs excellent pamphlet The Paresis of Hmma, 
mans, Oreen & Co., 1944), has l>efin drawn on heavily throughout this chap¬ 
ter. Most statistics are from the report on the Forc.st Admini.stration in 
Burma for the year ending March 31, 1940. 

2 Drawing upon Troup's Sthnculiure of Indian Trees, 
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Mixed deciduous joresfs ordinarily where the rainfall is 40 to 120 

inches. Subdivided into: 

a) Moist upper mixed deciduous forests, with nmnetoiis !)ani- 
boos and the best teak, as well as pyinkado. This type is 
found in Lower Burma and in the Upper fhtrma wet belt, 
north of the Dry Zone. It includes forests in Arakan where 
bamboo is gradually destroying other tyt^cs of forest growth. 

h) Dry upper ^nixed deciduous forests, with a different type 
of bamboo predominant, covering extensive areas in Upper 
Burma, where laiinfall is lower than for the type just de¬ 
scribed. Teak, pyinkado, taukkyan, ingyin, and padauk 
are the chief types of valuable timber. 

c) Lower mixed deciduous forests occur on low ground, in¬ 
cluding that which is clayey nr alluvial. It contains approxi¬ 
mately the same timbers as the previously descrihe<l types 
of forest. 

Dry forests occur where rainfall is below 50 inches, and consist of 

a) Thandahat forests, occurring on the edge of tlie Dry Zone. 
Their economic usefulness is provided largely by the ska 
or acacia catechu, a source of cutch or tanning material, 

by several species which are good for toed handles, cart 
wheels, and plow bodies. 

b) Indaing forests, found below 2,500 feet, on sandy, laterite, 
or gi"avelly soil. The trees are of the dipterocarpus family, 
and yield good structural timber. 

Subtropical and Tcmpei'^ate forests occur at altitudes over 3,000 

feet, with pines, oaks, chestnuts, ferns, etc. 

The more valuable and accessible forests have been re¬ 
served by the government, for systematic exploitation I)y lessees, 
contractors, or by the Forest Department, under contreds 
which aim at preserving them as a permanent national asset, 
The leak forests are those which have a fair sprinkling of teak 
trees, up to about 12 percent of the total tree growth. Most 
areas with particularly valuable timber have by now been re¬ 
served, and some of the tindassed (i.e., unreserved) forests are 
expected to be cut down to make place for agriculture with the 
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increase of population. The forests of Burma in 1940 were 
divided as follows: 

BURMA FORESTS. E>40 

Squ.'ue rMilf'.s 


Merchantable 

(teak only) . . . . 

Rchei vBcI 
Forest.^ 

. 12,826 

1 "ncla'.hrti 
I'ui r‘it% 

17,701 

Merchantable 

(other species) . 

. 12,323 

36,084 

Unprofitable or inaccessible . . . 

. 6,488 

40,870 



31,637* 

o4,()55f 


* Morehearl g-ives the figure as 34,799 s<iuarc nuh-*. 
} Mort'head’s fig’nre is 110,529 h<iu;ac miles. 


About 90 percent of the reserved forests are in Ihirnui 
proper, and 10 percent in the Federated Shan States. 'The open¬ 
ing up of new roads in the north and northwest, as a result of 
the war with Japan, may make feasible the exploitation of large 
additional forest areas. 

Since the greater part of the world’s teak is to be found 
in Burma, it is of interest to note that this conimodily has been 
of commercial importance at least since the sixth century 
and the Arabs, who were important mariners in Fastern waters 
from the eighth century, may have used ships made of Burma 
teak along with the teak of western Iiulia. B.y tlie seventeenth 
century, Burma had an indigenous shipbtiilding industry, and 
in the following century ships were built at Rangoon and Syriam 
along Western lines, under the guiflance of British, h'rench, and 
Armenian shipwrights. Mtjrehead mentions the convict ship 
Sticcess, reputedly built of Burma teak in 17‘H), which crossed 
the Atlantic under its own sail as late as 

Teak was declared a “royal tree’’ hy the Ihirinese king in 
1752, and in 1855 Lord I.alhousic, the (lovernor~< Icneral, laid 
down a decree which likewise made teak trees state property.® 
A forest department was set up in 1859, and seientillc working 
of the forests has characterized the Bxirincse tiinher iiuhi.slry 
from that date. The destruction of the Mouliiieiu teak re¬ 
sources by wasteful exploitation soon after the annexation of 

■o of Burma was in Lower Bunna, wliirh was 

British after 1853. Upper Burma was aiMed to India in 1HH6. 
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Tenasserim in 1826 probably contributed to the adoption of this 
strict policy of conservation. In 1894 the Ciovcrnnicnt of India 
enunciated a forest policy for India and Ihinna. I'he forests 
were divided into: (1) protection forests, where climatic or 
physical reasons demanded production; (2) coninicrcial forests, 
for orderly exploitation; (3) local supply forests, to provide 
bamboo, firewood, etc., for the local inhabitants; and (4) 
pastzire lands. 

The Burma Forest Department 

Since 1923 the administration of fore.sts has been under the 
control of a Minister of Fore.sts, invariably a Buntian. The 
Burma Forest Department is the oldest of its kind in the Brit¬ 
ish Empire, and was administered by a Chief Conservator of 
Forests, responsible to the Minister of h'orests through the 
Forest Secretary. The personnel of the Burma I'orest Depart¬ 
ment was classified as follows in 1940 and 1941 : 


BURMA FOREST DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL 


Burma Forest Service 


1941 

(S'anettonefi) 

Cla.ss I. 

77 

m 

Class II. 

77 

71 

Rangers . 

.... 133 

144 

Deputy Rangers . 

.. .. 3531 

377 

Probationary Deputy. 

20] 

Foresters. 

.... 1,376 

1,464 


2,036 

2,136 


The staff had been retrenched severely during the world¬ 
wide depression, and was subsequently considered inade(|itate 
for the large responsibilities placed upon it. Most of the 
Class I members of the staflf were European, as the c[ualification 
was a degree in forestry from a recognized Briti.sh university. 
However, new recruitment just before the Japanese invasion 
was principally from Burmans with British training. A for¬ 
estry degree from Rangoon University, or its equivalent, was a 
prerequisite to service in Class II. The Rangoon University 
cotirse was discontinued in 1935. The well-equipped Fore.st 
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School at Pyinniana gave a two-ycai* course for Rangers and 
Deputy Rangers. In addition to the personnel noted ahovt% 
there was a larger “menial and elephant estal>lishnient“ re- 
cLuited on the spot, the latter largely from Karens. 

For purposes of administration BurnuCs forests were di¬ 
vided into 34 forest divisions, three of them in the Shan States. 
There were, in addition, two noiilcrritorial divisions. Tlusse 
divisions were iii charge of Divisional h'orest f)fdeers, with ihc 
rank of Deputy Conservators. The 31 divisions in Burma 
proper were combined into five territorial circles, each iiiidiU" a 
Conservator of Forests. There were two other ()irHdaLs with 
the rank of Conservators, one each in charge of Wh^rking Plans 
and Utilization. The three divisions in the Slian States were in 
charge of a Principal Forest Officer. The specialist posts were 
those of Forest Economist, Forest luitomologist, Silviculturist, 
and Game Warden. Departmental Extraction (in the Myitmaka 
Extraction Division) and Sales were hranches (jf the I’tiliza- 
tion Circle, each under a Deputy Caniservator. All these spe¬ 
cialist posts were held by Deputy ConservatiU’s. 

Experiments in artificial regeneration of teak led in Pki5 
to an official decision, that 

Government consider that platiting on the long rolalioti necessary 
to produce teak timber of a size and specification suitahk* ha* ex¬ 
port is too speculative a policy to be justifiable on any grounds 
and that it certainly cannot be justified on iximimm: grounds. 
Planting, or any other form of producticai for ex|airt tra<I<?' must 
be regarded solely as a business undertaking mul tlic assurance of 
a profit is essential In view of the long term investment in¬ 
volved, of the risk of damage by natural enemies attendant on the 
planting of large areas of pure forest, especially with a species 
such as teak which in a natural state grows in a mixed cn>p uml of 
the increasing menace by sul^stitutes, it is considered that this de¬ 
sideratum cannot be fulfilled. It follows, therefore* that the {H)!icy 
of planting teak for export should be abandoned and Government 
have decided that the work of forming such plantations shall be 
closed down gradually^ 

^&rest Admimsiraiwn in Burnm fc^r the ymr eadliig ^farcli 
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The 1935 decision did not entirely disjxxse of the question 
of regeneration, however. In 1940 there were 69,548 acres 
under “natural I'egcneration’’ and 138,688 acres under “arti¬ 
ficial regeneration.” The distinction is that planting is re(|nired 
for the latter, hut “regeneration fellings” are usctl for the 
former. At the time of the Japanese invasion it appeared likely 
that artificial regeneration of si)ecies other than teak for village 
supply might be sanctioned for the more densely popnlatetl areas. 
The “jungle” or forest is highly important in the economy of 
the typical Burmese family, for such areas are scxittered widely 
throughout the country and supply near-by villagers with fire¬ 
wood, all material for most houses, many herbs, berries, fruits, 
and roots, including bamboo shoots for culinary jnirposes, to¬ 
gether with the invaluable bamboo which has a multitu<!c of 
uses. 

The Forest Department not only carries on educational work 
at Pyinmana and elsewhere, but also answers impiiries from 
foreign prospective purchasers of Burma timber. In 1941 a 
Forest Propaganda Officer was appointed to lour rural areas, 
stage departmental exhibits, give lectures on special subjects, 
and otherwise educate the rural population of Burma with a 
view to securing optimum preservation and utilization of Bur¬ 
ma’s great forest wealth. It should be noted that whereas teak is 
the only economic product of the Burma forests of great impor¬ 
tance for foreign trade, a large variety of other forest products 
play an extremely important part in Burma’s rural economy. 
Moreover, although there are gi-eat areas in Lower Burma 
where paddy predominates, most villages arc only a short dis¬ 
tance from hills, swamps, or other uncultivated areas which 
might be loosely classified as “forests.” 

The Forest Department also “trained” certain streams use¬ 
ful for extraction of timber, and kept up thousand.s of miles of 
cart roads and a few miles of metaled roads, for the .same 
purpose. 

The Foi'est Department was a very important part of the 
revenue system of the country. Financial operations since 1925 
have been officially summarized as shown in Table 14. 
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TABLE 14 

Financial Operations of the Burma Forest DKPAKTMKNr 


Period 

Receipts 
iin rupees*) 

Kxpenditure 
(in rupees) 

Net Haven lift 
(in rupees} 

ParcftntaKP i^f 
Net H<‘vr'ritie 
to 

Ktn'ftlptfi 

Average 1925-'26 

through 1927-28. 

21,171,390 

9,0.31,98,3 

12,1.39,407 

,57,.343fi 

Average 1928-29 

through 1930-31. 

t6,340,873 

7.814.612 

' 8,528,20! " 

.52.10'.5 

Average 1931-32 


6,30‘>.S.'>7 

2, HI in 992 

3! AXy/o 

through 1933-34. 

9,129.849 

Average 1934-35 i 


i 5.843,.57,8 

7,102,418^ 

,5.5.07'. o 

through 1936-37.| 

1 13,005,996 

Average 1937-38 ' 

through 1939-40. 

; 14,900,910 

! 5,156,926 ; 

8,713,981 j 

.55.68% 


One dollar equaled about Ks. 2.70 in tins penod. 


In addition, the forest receipts in the h'cdcrated Shan Slates 
were roughly 8 percent of the receipts in Ihirina proper. 


l'K.<\KWoon 

Teak {Tcctona grandis) is not (pHte a liurmese monopoly, 
but about 75 percent of tlic world’s teak in laretp years has 
come from Burma, nearly all the remainder c>rigjnating in 
India, Siam, Tndo-Cihina and Java. The trees when ftdly 
mature have heights of IQOto 150 feet, girths of to 12 feet at 
breast height, and leaves from one to two feet in length. 'I'eak 
is unusually strong, durable, straight-grainc<l, .and resistant to 
fungus and termite.s. It contains a wood tar which Iielps s»re- 
vent rusting of the iron with which it comes in contact when 
used as decking for ships. According to M<srchead : 

A comparison of teak with ten of the chief timher.s of Ilurope 
and America (pine, spruce, larch, Dfuigla.s fir, oak, ash. elm. heecl). 
hickory and walnut) .shows: 

1. Shrinkage in all ca.scs is at least 40 percent nn^re than that 
of teak, while the average .shrink.age of all ten timbers is 
almost double that of teak. 
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2. None is as strong for beams, posts and struts; they average 
about three quarters the strength of teak. 

3. Only in shock resistance is teak surpassed by ash and 
hickory. 

4. Oak and beech are as licvavy as teak and hickory is slightly 
heavier.^ 

Probably the outstanding use of teak continues to he ship¬ 
building, but it has proved eniinently suitable for railway' car¬ 
riages, tics, etc., as well as for housing, paneling, furniture, and 
other uses. 

The highest outturn of teak was in the cjuiiu(nciniitun PdP— 
24 when it averaged 50^1,^35 tons. In the next five years output 
averaged 486,43^? tons. Tn 1034-39 the average was d(>7,836 
and experts believe that an annual output of over 400,OOC) tons 
can be maintained indefinitely, given reasonable provision f(U 
conservation and scientific forestry, fn 1939'"'4() there were 
228,752 teak trees girdled in Puirina proper, against 17,869 in 
the Shan States and an estimated 12,000 in Karcnni. 

The following desetdption of the teak industry of the Shan 
States (differing little from that of litirma proper) is repro¬ 
duced with pciunission from the Foreign Canimeree Weekly: 

The teak industry was necessarily in the hands f)r a few large 
companies, mainly ]3ritish and Indian, since large capital is re¬ 
quired for extraction, milling and marketing an<I the investment is 
a long-term one—the more so as it takes a log an average of 4 
years to reach the mill. Green teak logs will not float-'^and floating 
is the only practicable means of transport from the remote^ and 
hilly forests to the mills, hundreds of miles away. Tlie trees are 
first killed by girdling (i.e., they arc ringed to the heartwood) and 
left standing for 3 years while the timber dries. 

The Forest Department had its working plans providing for 
scientific and permanent use of the forests, to prevent over-exi'iloita- 
tion and the felling of immature trees. The teak forests c?f tliis 
area are natural mixed forests where teak occurs only to the extent 
of about 10 percent of the crop* Units of management are selccterl 

*stati*stica! statement a*s go .specific isrravity, static beufling, 
impact heiuIiniL*:, hardne.ss, shear, tension, and other technical details, sec 
report <4 tlie lielira Dun Imrcst Researcii Institute* A suniinary is 
in Alexander Koefaer’s lIandl>()ok of P'oresi Products of Purnm/ I Re- 
printetl, 1943), pp. 147 49* 
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and each unit is worked over on a 30--year cycle -that is. aiie- 
thirtieth of the area is worked annually* llie size of a iiiarkt^lahle 
tree varies from a minimum of 6~foot girth to 7 feet 6 inchc's, which 
corresponds to an age of about 150 years. 

After a ti*ee has stood girdled for 3 years, it is iVlled and loggech 
and, except in very easy and accessible country where cans or 
buffaloes may be used, the logs are draggc‘d by elephants tc» streams 
that can float them out to the Salween. 'Fo laaich a iloatahk' stream 
usually involves a drag of several miles. ( )nce placed in a stiasam 
(which is dry most of the year), the logs must waif hn* a lloatiiig 
rise. This may occur several times during the inn!mnf)n (June to 
October), but there arc many areas where rainfa.1! is (sapricious 
and logs wait 3 to 5 years. During this time tluw must he lire- 
protected on account of the dryness of timlHa*, tlu^ aniomu. of 
leaf-fall and debris that collects, and the fact that forest hn^s arc‘ 
an annual occurrence almost throughout th(‘ country. 

Even when floating rises occur, all F^gs rarely rccich flu* river, 
for frequent pile up hundreds of l<)gs in bends, and (itlier 

logs are stiamded when the stream falls rapidly. I'o deal with jams 
and stranded logs a team of elephants works along the strccim, 
performing the specialized task of “aungiiigd* The' elephant is 
therefore an indispensable and invaluable adjunct to the tt*ak indus« 
try. Herds are kept up to strengfli either by capture of wild ele¬ 
phants or from calves horn in captivity ^^iointcstir Iierds breed 
quite freely. The value of an elephant raprihle of imrmal work is 
abont Rs. 4,000 ($1,300), 

Work in the forests is concentrat<aI in the monsiaon and 'k'old*’ 
seasons (June to mid-February). Hie hoi weather t'>f the nmiaiinler 
of the year is unsuitable for ek'pliant work. Apart from the fact 
that elephants require a long annual rest, focKl and water fwconacs 
scarce, and they must be moved to stflected rest camps where fodder 
and water are available. A working lierd oi dephanis is fiot fed 
by hand but is turned loose to graze. Hk*j corihuine vast qiiaiUi- 
ties of vegetation (bamboos, cree|)ers, and other growing tilings) 
and destroy probably even more tlian they eat. hkidder iMilenti- 
alities limit the size of working herds (as <!oes t!ie floating capacity 
of streams), and hot weather dries up the vegetation in many forest 
areas, particularly tliose wlicre elephants have rcTcntly gnikrd. 

After reaching tlie Salween the logs have a 4C)()»%ir Slid mile 
journey to Moulmein, and nothing is or can be done to regulate 
their passage till they have passed the IIatg>d Rapids, when they 
are caught and moved to the mills in small rafts. The iinconirolled 
passage of the Salween may take from two months to several ycars^ 
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and many logs never arrive at all. It is not an iiiiiistial sight to see 
logs balanced in the crowns of trees, after an exceptional rise, and 
in a position where the river may not dislodge theiii for many 
years. 

It has been remarked that the leak occurs in natural foiests, 
being only about 10 percent of the crop. No artidciai planting 
takes place in the Shan States as natural regeneration by set‘cl has 
proved sufficient. To assist young leak trcacs to establish tlumi- 
selves the Forest Department carried out “improveuicut fellings” 
by removing less valuable trees and those that inteiiVred with teak. 
Young teak has great difficulty in establishing itself, owing partly 
to annual fires and partly to competition from other species. 

Many species of ti’ces with good wood are found in tlucse 
forests, but since they will not float, even when killed tlu^y are 
valueless except in the more accessible parts of Ihirma where ex¬ 
traction by cart is possible to the main roads and railways, or where 
absence of rapids permits rafting them down the streams with 
bamboos and light woods. 

In the Shan States, as in other parts of P>urma, tluav are no 
"Torest fires’" of the type common in the western United States. 
Hill people, with their primitive type of cultivation, purp<)sdy burn 
off hillsides for taungya cultivation, and the slow creeping fires, 
thus started, may continue and cover a wide area, since little has 
ever been done to stop their spread except the setting of back“ 
fires.® 

Working plans in 1940 covered 29,054 square miles, or 
83.5 percent of the total area of reserved forests. Most of the 
timber was handled by the leading private companies, but se¬ 
lected teak logs were sent by government agency directly to the 
British Admiralty, while the Government Timber Depot at 
Rangoon auctioned about 35,000 tons of logs annually. 

The Bombay Burmah Trading Corporation, the dispute of 
which with the Burmese king was the final link in a chain of 
causes leading to the third and final Anglo-Bitrmese War 
(1885), remains the largest teak firm. Between 1935 and 
1940, it handled an avei-age of 185,275 tons annually and paid 
an average amiiial royalty of Rs. 3,479,650. Messrs. Steel 
Brothers and Messrs. MacGregor & Co., averaged about a third 

« J. R. Andrus, in Foreign Commerce Weekly^ September 4, b)43. 
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as much tonnage and over a third as much royalty as tlic llom- 
bay Burmah Coi'poration. Messrs, b'oticar & t o. and 1'. I). 
Findlay and Son were the other I^^uropean contract*>r.s. 1 Ihtc 

were a number of very small Bunnest' firms, and an Indo-lhir- 
mese firm, U Bah Oh and Company, of .somcnvliat smaller size 
than any of the Kuropean exti'actors. 'Fhc “long-term h'ssees" 
consisted of the five European firms and L Ilah ()b. 1 he onI_\' 

authoritative estimate of cajiital inve.stnn'nt Ity the five le.adiiig 
firms was that of 1924, when their leases were last renewed. 
They were then found to have invested about Rs. 1 <Hi.(KH),()(!() 
in Burma, and to have provided employment for about .s5,(H)0 
(including employees of contractors). .Statistics for 1'>.F* •}() 
are as shown in Table 15. 


TAF.LK IS 


TlMIlKK pRODtR’TlON 
(In tons of 50 

IN 

(lOnr foot > 

40 


1 

Ap:Qncy j 

Ihdi.k 

Othbf 


I’lfulior 
fturnt ft*r 

Government ... 


T.wr, 

22. otto 

i liwrrttfil 

37.122 

Lessees (long*-term} .... 1 



lOi 


Contractors and licensees ..| 



820,820* 


Total.! 

4(11), fait 

*134,258 

K13,232 

.*!!«. 17‘J 


There were about 140 mills in the entire country capabb* of 
handling 800,000 tons of rtnmd logs anmially. About It> or 17 
of these itiills were at Rangoon, and an etpial number at each of 
the other two chief milling centers-- -Mandalay and Mtntlnu'in. 
The Rangoon mills were estimated to have a nionthlv rapacity 
of 20,000 to 25,000 tons. 

OrifKii ! Iakuwooiss 

'^Vak was the only export of any iniportancr, only ab<mf 
of Other hardwoods being exported annually, 
lia for building timber and railway sleepers {ties), 
r chief hardwoods, used almost exclusively within 
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Burma, together with average annual production, 1935-40. 
were as follows: 


Buimese Name ikitamcal Name Piofliictinn 

(rtibii if'ins) 

P3dnkado .AV//f/ dohihriforuiis .... .. . IPI/MH 

In-Kanyin .. Diptcrocarpus species .17597S 

Padauk. Fferocarpus viacrorarpus . 6,080 

Thitya-Ingyin. Sliorea abinsa penfacnie stavvis. . , 22,A(i7 

Pyiiima . Lagerstrocniia fhesreginac ,, .... 7JS6 

Other timbers. . . ...... 156.259 


482,363 


Several of the timbers just mentioned have unusually vah 
liable qualities, and efforts have been made to populari^ce them 
in the world market, although hitherto witli little success. 
Pymkado, called ^'Burmese ironwood,^^ is so hard that it is 
necessary to boi'e holes in it before driving in nails. Padauk is 
a particularly strong and durable timber, and often is very beau¬ 
tiful for paneling. Both these woods make excellent railway 
tics. Tanngthayct {Szvinfoma floralnmda) makes reasonably 
good box shook, while yon (Auogeissus acuminata) is excellent 
for tool handles. 


Minor Forest Products 

Mention has already been made of the uses to which bamboo 
has been put. Tt provides housing, almost all household and farm 
utensils, in part or in whole; weapons, furniture, parts of clotln- 
ing, baskets, bridges, material for surfacing roads, for making 
rafts, and (in mountain areas) for water conduits, laesides 
furnishing tender shoots and sprouts for use as food. In 1944 
it even pr'ovided the ''pipe'' for a short stretch of the India* 
China oil pipe line. Moreover, W. Raitt of the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun, estimated in 1929 that Burma's forests 
could yield 787,000 tons of paper pulp per annum."fhere has 
as yet been no exploitation of bamboo for this purpose, how¬ 
ever. 

Firewood is of course anumportant item in the Burmese 

^ Scy his Digestion of Grasses and Bamboos for Paper Making, 

Crosby Lockwood and Son. 
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economy, more particularly in the hilly areas where it is needed 
for heat at times. Moreover, it is used extcn.siveiv in sieatneis, 
on some minor railway lines, in some mills, and a few small 
electric-power stations. Charcoal is the chief fuel for cookin'^, 
at least in urban areas. 

The following tabulation j^ives some idea f>f the importance 
of the minor forest products, except that with bamboos grow¬ 
ing in profusion in most parts of the country, and in almost all 
villages, no statistical estimate of their importani'e can be of 
much value. 

ROYALTY VALUE OF MINOR FORICST PKODrCTS 
IN R UP FILS 


SplTtOS 

ISIS JN 


1 }u 

Bamboos ..... . 

.... 27.b4.S I 

282 

741 

Canes . 

. 21,')')() 

* > 

(HI'S 

Lac.. . . 

. . , iighh"? 

Jh 

()5f} 

Cutch . 

. ISHJOH 

ICiO 


Thitsi . 

.1281 


827 

Barks . 

. .. 21.049 


457 

Miscellaneous . 

. 50.995 

41 


Total . 

. 5,U,A02 

522, 

‘144 


There are sufficient canes in Fhirma to perniit the clevebip- 
ment of a chair and basket industry e(|ual to that of Malaya. 
Past development has not been great, hijwever. 

Lac is a resinous substance secreted !>y the lac insect I 7',/r/i- 
ardia lacca, or laccifer laccia) r>n several varieties of Pmrma 
trees. It is used for phonogj-aph records, sealing wax, varnishes, 
etc. The Federated Shan States produced considcrahic fpianti- 
ties. Exports to India have hcen a.s high as 5.000 tons anjutallv. 

Burma cutch comes from bcnling the chopped hcartvvood uf 
the accicid catechu, a deciduous tree etjufined to parts of India, 
Burma, and Siam. I. IL Burkili, in his Dlrtianarx uf the 
Economic Products of the Malay !>eninsula, .states: 

' 'tch consists of cateclnn and catechu-tannic acid; the pahvst 
s contain the nw^st cateclnn and are those for cliiwving; 
re those for dyeing. 

'"’*e about 3,500 long tons annually, If is tjscd 
s the cutch of Siam and Malaya, made ivotn 
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Thitsi, according to Burkill, is “mclanorrhoca iisitata’' 
found from Manipur to Tenasscrini, and a source of liurmese 
lacquer, which is obtained from \'Eshaped cuts in the hark, ft 
is also used as a varnish and as a ceuieni for holding the glass 
of Burmese mosaics. 

A new forest product was introduced in 1^35- tnng oik 
useful for quick-drying paints and varnishes. Hy BMJ it was 
estimated that the Shan Statens outside Kengtung cot!taine<l 
ten to twa^Ive thousand acrt\s of fang plantations, and llu^ area in 
Kengtung is thought to have, been large also. Sir Arthur Ihaice, 
head of the largest timber company and of the Ihirma (liamf)er 
of (ioniiiierce, staled in h\‘hruary B)47 that the tuug-rni estates 
were reported to have i)een badly damagc*d by fnac 

Interesting minor pnxlucts arc hat's guano and edible lards' 
nests. 

Forest Fauna 

The, Forest Department controlled 758 square miles of gan^e 
sanctuaries, but wiki elephants, tigers, leopards, bears, deer, 
sainr/ (type of wild cow), wild pigs, rhinoceroses, and a great 
many kinds of birds and snakes makc^ nearly all Bnrinese for¬ 
ests interesting, and sometimes dang'erous, to the hnnter and 
traveler. Special pains were taken by the Forest Department 
to preserve the rhinoceros and the tliamin (brow-antlered deer) 
which were in danger of f)ecoining extinct in Fmrma. The of¬ 
ficial report of the department for 193^1-40 dcscrif)c<l cleplumt 
control as follows: 

Nineteen game rangers were employed cither wliolc or part 
time during the year* Work consisted of crop protection and ex¬ 
termination in accordance witli the ek^phant control scheme. Dur¬ 
ing tlie year 581 elephants were killed hy game rangers, 11 by 
sportsmen, 7 by timber lessees in defense of their herds, 15 w<tc 
killed in defense of life and property, 1 was killed in a klieddah 
drive. 6 died in conflict, 6 were found dead and 2 were killed by 
tigers, making a total of 629 elephants destroyed during the year. 

Two Iitmdrcd and fifteen elephants were caught in kliedclahs 
operated in conjunction witli the elephant control scheme. 

Tlie elephant control measures adopted in 1436 have produced 
good results and should prove of lasting value. Further extensive 
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operations should not be necessary. During the period 
to 1939-40, 2,131 elephants have been destroyed by ganu* i angers, 
277 by other agencies and 911 have been captured in kheddahs. 

Male elephants sometimes suffer tusk or other injui'i<‘s which 
cause them to leave the herd and run amuck. In some few cases, 
it appears that during the musth period (which is transitory) a 
weaker male may be ejected from the hcnl, and beconic a 
“rogue” as a conseqttence. Under such circumslrmccs it is 
desirable that he be killed as soon a.s pf)ssil)k'. From the fore¬ 
going statistics it is evident that professional rangers are far 
more important than sportsmen in tracking drnvn and destroy¬ 
ing dangerous elephants. The story is told of an .Ametiean lec¬ 
turer at Judson College, University of Rangoon, around the 
beginning of the twentieth century, who enjoyed eleph.-mt 
hunting much more than teaching philo.sophy. lie would le.avc 
in the midst of a class period on receij)t of a telegram givin;> ilu- 
approximate location of a “rogue” elephant, to he gone for 
days. His college passed a rule that, in the fiburta ahsenee from 
Rangoon was permissible only liy arrangement with the i)rin- 
cipal! 

Tame elephants were estimated at 6,000 and wild e!e|,>hants 
at 5,000, at the time of the Japane.se invasion. 

Foreign' Te.-vde 

India was the chief customer for Burma teak and otlu-r 
woods. Official figures for teak exports in the calendar year 
1940 were as follows: 

BURMA EXPORTS O].' TEAK 

29,.150.472 
fi.KKH.Ofd 
1,247.f)04 
1JIC.W7 
5S?,.,Wt 
12l.2Cff» 

ivimi 
im„v7 
527,704 

31.024 ..101 
($9,307,290) 


Udja . 174,140 

United Iviii|[^doni ...... 3J,fKI0 

United States 2»9KI 

Union of South Africa ....... 5,*55CI 

Ceylon .. _ ^ 4^444 

Portuguese East Africa 764 

Straits Settlements .... 

Mauritius 725 

Other countries 


225,294 
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lengthy process between girdling and export, the Jap.'niese in¬ 
herited much useful work from the previous regime, iiuituling 
an estimated 800,000 girdled trees with about two tons of 
lumber each, and 1,200,000 logs, of which 350,000 were already 
at the Rangoon depots. The Nippon-Ihirnia 'Fimber 1 'nion wa.s 
set up to take the place of the five large British tlrnis, and it 
secured the services of a senior Burmese employee of Steel 
Brothers. It is obvious that exports of teak were never imjjor- 
tant during the Japanese occupation, but shipbuilding, with teak, 
is a floui'ishing industry. Mitsui, Mitsubishi Ataka, and Menka 
participated in the Nippon-Burma Idmber I’'ni<in. 

This company reportedly impressed large numbers of young 
men for work in the forests around Bbamo in the summer of 
1943. They cut down trees near roads, regardless of ag<- or 
the future of the forests, and without bothering to girdle, hi 
some areas a little girdling was done, but by and Large the e>:i- 
gencics of war prevented much use being made of a great deal 
of Burma’s timber resources. Packing cases and frenrh girders 
were the chief uses for timber. Burmese forest oOicers are 
reported to have done their best to jirevent wasteful e.xploita- 
tion. 


The Po.stwar Timuek Pkoject Bo.vun 

The reconstruction of Btirma’s teak {imduction anrl export 
was turned over by the British, on their return, to a Timber- 
Project Board with four ofl'icia! members and four nonoffirials, 
two of the latter being Burmans. I'be other two were “appointed 
for their commercial experience and arc not representative of 
any particular interests. The Ivuropc-an f<‘ak firms have no direct 
say in the administration of the Board's affairs.” 

It is obvious that constant Burme.se criticism of the 'I'imher 
Project Board (and some of the other Boanls ) projnpted the 
ofificial defen.se and attempt to minimixe the part played hy the 
Hve large British firms. The communique prtJcecds; 

Ihe Teak Consortium, consisting of fiv'c Kuropean teak tinn.s, 
are under agreement with the Government of Burma whereby 
Government provides the greater part of the finance for operations. 
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Owing to the uncertainty of their long term lease position, these 
firms are unwilling to resume operations entirely with their own 
finance and Government entered into the present agreement with 
the object of ensuring that the import paxl of the teak industry that 
was under the control of these fiims was developed properly during 
the interim period and until the long term lease position was clari¬ 
fied. It is important to appreciate that the long term lease position 
of the five European teak firms is in no way affected by the agree¬ 
ment—the present Government have entered into no further com¬ 
mitments in regard to these leases and it will he for the even¬ 
tual Government that is set up in Burma to conduct negotia¬ 
tions. 

The renuainder of the connnuniciue stresses repeatedly the 
absence of any government intention to f<avor the British firms 
at tlie expense of the Pmrmesc. In vicav of the almost complete 
absence of non-British enterprise in the timber industry hefrxre 
the war, the outsider might wonder why it was necesstary to 
apologize, in effect, for the temporary contiiuiancc of that con¬ 
dition during the rehabilitation period. During the firs! year 
and a half after the recapture of Rangoon the teak industry 
had not recovered more than half of its milling capacity, and 
the local demand absorbed most of the output, leaving little for 
export. No official figures for teak production arc as yet 
available, hut an officially inspired article in the Mexv limes of 
Burma, March 30, 1947, reports the theft of 40,000 long tons 
of teak during 1946 and the sale of 1,201 tons by the Govern¬ 
ment Timber Depot, Rangoon, during January 1947. T!ie 
average price was Rs. 255 per ton. Most of the teak was pre¬ 
sumably sold by the commercial firms. 

According to an official source® the two leading firms use 
tractors in extracting teak in certain areas. Presumably the 
shortage of elephants and the presence of tractors as rniHlary 
surplus make such a change profitable. 

« Communique from a government press conference, cited in "fhe Burman, 
May 1(1, 1946. 

af Depc^rtfnenial Activities, January 1947. The March issue 
states that: in Upper Burma and Lower Burma, supply of timber ex¬ 

ceeds the demand.A lower price would probably attract additlcuial buyers 
in America, as well as in India and other countries. 
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Future Prosrects 

Although a large portion of the sawmilling capacity of 
Burma was destroyed during the war, there is no evidence that 
any permanent damage was done to the jorests themselves. In 
fact, total extraction of teak wa.s almost certainly much less 
than normal. The capacity of Burma to export teak in the 
future appears undiminished, provided demand is sntheieut to 
stimulate the rebuilding of the mills. 

The colossal shipbuilding activities of the United States 
and Great Britain during the war were neces.sarily carried on 
without teak—for nearly all the world’s supply ot the wood was 
in Japanese hands. This does not indicate, however, that ship¬ 
builders of the future will not return to the use ot teak when 
it is again available at a competitive price. Moreoccr, India’s 
large program for railway development will open up a large 
demand for Burma teak, as India has always lieen one ot the 
world’s leading consumers of that wood. Shouhi ( hint'se [dans 
for railway development materialize, another vast market will 
be opened up, and even if China buys teak from Indo-( ‘hiua and 
Siam, the result will be a le.ssening of competition in tlu- Ihiro- 
pean market. There may [lossibly he a .su!>stan!ia! increase in 
the export of pyinkado, padauk, and oilier har<Iwf»ctds whicli 
have excellent ([ualities hut arc tmknovvn otifside India and 
Burma. 

It may be several yeans, however, hefore ihirma’.s buildings, 
bridges, railways, etc., are sufficiently repaired to permit the 
major portion of the country’s tinilicr production to lu* exjti tiled. 
It is fortunate, on the other hand, that Btinna was exporting a 
few hundred ton.s per month by early 1947, and re-establishing 
trade contacts in various countries to preserve the foreign 
market against the time when an increase iu profinesittu and a 
decrease in local demand would leave a large .sttrplus availaltle 
for export. 
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General Survey 

Af/niour.ii Burma has never produced iron or coal on a com¬ 
mercial scale, it is an important source of so many other min¬ 
eral products that it must he ranked aniftn" the more richly en¬ 
dowed small nations of the world. Burma stood first in the 
Jtastern Hemisphere part of the British Empire in pnxluction 
of petroleum, sixth in the world in lead, second to Ghina in 
tungsten, and jmobably fifth among world producers of tin. 
Annual production of the leading minerals during the period 
immediately preceding World War IT was officially ixirorted to 
be as in Table 16. 


TABLE 16 

Mineral Pkouuction in Burma 
{hi long tons) 


l^roduct 

1036 

103t 

193a 

; 1030 




264* 

276^ 

Lead .... 

78,155 

77,6(» 

80.101 

77,180 

Zinc coneeotratea ... 

76,807 

73,552 

60,744 

59,500 

Tin coneentmtest. 

7.352 

7,472 

7.100 

8.5,36 

Tunirnton coneentratest . *.. * 

6.806 

7,276 

7,673 

8,882 

Antiinonlal leadt .... 

1,240 

1,150 

1,200 

1,180 

Hickei apeias... 

4,325 

4.020 

3,015 

2,896 

Cobalt .... 

303 

281 

211 

203 


^ Miliums of imperial gallons. 

t Figures for tio am! tungsten concentrate, a?* wdl as .'mtimonia! kad, were not 
given In cotuleni^ed form by the Annua! Report m Mineral l*roductwn in BurmUj, but 
have been dedneed Ijy the writer from staitsttes in tliat report. 

In .spite of Burma's rich natural endowment of mincrahs, 
the country did not contain important industries based on those 
mincrahs, except, of course, for the petroleum refining industry. 
Other minerals were invariably exported in the raw or .semi¬ 
finished state, and there seems no early prospect of a change in 
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that respect. Practically all the other minerals are not used 
singly, in the finished product, hut in connectitai uitli steel and 
a number of other products not likely to he produci-d in Pnirma 
on a competitive scale. Moreover, with the exception of petro¬ 
leum, which was produced in central ihirnia, most of tlie coun¬ 
try's mineral production comes from two world-famous mine's, 
both situated in the Shan States, not in Purma proper. 

Pktkoi-kitm 

Burma’s petroleum production, while it ranked hij^h among 
British Empire countries, was a very small part almut half of 
one percent—of world production. It was used almost e.x- 
clusivcly in Burma and India, except for paraffin, which was 
sent chiefly to Europe. 

Since Tndia {troduces hut a very .small proportion of its 
normal oil reepurements, Burma is particularly well located for 
the supply of that country, especially eastern ami southern India. 

The Burmans commenced msing the petroleum of their Dry 
Zone many generations ago, particularly that around what they 
came to call “Yenangyaung” or “stream of ill-smelling water.’’ 
Hand-dug wells antedated modern methods of exploitatioti, 
and continue to provide a .small output. In fart, the Burmah 
Oil Company, organized in IHSCi. started fiy purchasing oil 
from the ckciitsas or local proprietors of hand-<!ug wells, to he 
refined in the company’s idant. This company, inddentaliy, was 
the parent of the Angin-lranian Oil (’(unp.-my. .\merican drill¬ 
ers were employed in BW, and even at the time of Japanese 
occupation were still an important part of the operating per¬ 
sonnel in spite of the tendency to employ voting .Scots for train¬ 
ing under experienced Americans. Attempts were iija<!e ti» 
train Burmans for the highly skilled job of drilling. 

The Yenangyaung field reached it.s peak production in BCl, 
when the output w^as 184,420,Ml imperial gallons. Fttr a num¬ 
ber of years the Chauk field, a few miles to the north, oit the 
left bank of the Irrawaddy, ha.s taken first place, although it.s 
maximum—157,295.630 imperial gallon.s in BHO, was still 
short of the highest mark of the older fickL Broduction in im- 
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perial gallons in the last three full years for which statistics arc 
available, was officially reported as shown in Table 17. 


TAP.L1C 17 


C’TION <U' IL'UiMA On I'LhLDS 
('fliousufids of tnifu'rial (/ailons) 


TH.strIct 


Kyaukpyii . 

Ma^we: 

Ycnan^ryaun^ (irflUid wells 

Iland-dni^ wells... 

Chauk (hilled wells . 

MInbu .. 

iiiayeiniyo . 

Indaw . 

Pakokku:-^- 

Drilled wells ..... 

JlaiKhdii^ wells. 


Totals 


PKSH 

ip:u> ! 

llHO 

11 

11 ; 

n 

n2,L% 

1 

10(1, ( IS! > 1 

132,153* 

832 

826 1 

r 

120,77(1 

i:i!),7ij2 1 

ir>7,236 

2,330 ! 

2,8iS I 

2,835 

2,713 { 

t,!)!)7 ; 

2,322 

2,353 i 

2.()M ! 

1,782 

21,353 ' 

22,072 1 

4,6711: 

m : 

ih} 

.§ 


2mlm i 275,07:1 I 270,827 


* After 1939 it is thought th.it the small total for Yeuangyaung ham! dug-welH was 
comiuned with that for drilled wells. 

t Mostly from Yenangyat. 

I In 1940 (and the first nine months of 1941, Ln' which statistiea are also available) 
there was a drastic and uncxpIaiiKHl drop in the official figure for production in Pakokku. 
It IS thouglit that most of the Ycnangyat production was included with that of Chauk, 
across the river, as it went there for transport through the pipe line or by barge. 

§ Presumably included with total for drilled wells. 


Kyaiikpyit is an island off the Arakan coast, Sf>uthcast of 
Akyah. Minbu District is on the west bank of the Irrawaddy, 
below Pakokku and opposite Magwe District. Thayctmyo is 
south of Minbu. Tndaw is in the rather remote Upper Chind- 
win District—having been one of the first towns occupied l,y 
the British Foui'teenth Army in its late 1944 drive into Burma. 

In 1908 a 27.‘i-mile pipe line (later extended to 325 miles) 
wa.s laid between the oil fields and Syriam, across the Pegu 
River from Rangoon. 'This line is 10 inches in inside diameter, 
and i.s visible at many places alongside the Pi-omc-Rangoon 
railway and highway. 

It is believetl that with 75 percent of the production (85 
percent of the refining) in the hands of one company, exploita- 
titm of Burma’s oil fields has not been on a destructive scale, 
sn<X that the prewar production of over 250,000,000 imperial 
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gallons can be maintained for many years. I'hc second most 
important petroleum producer was the Indo-ljiirnia [’efroleum 
Company connected with Steel Brothers. It produced 12j,4 
percent of the total, against about 9^6 percent for the British 
Bui'mah Petroleum Company, and 3 percctit for the Nath 
Singh Oil Company and misccllancnus other companies. 

The Thittabwe Power Station of the Burmah Oil ( 'ompany 
was the outstanding feature of the nil field.s, prior to its thor¬ 
ough demolition by retreating British forces in Pt}.3. it pro¬ 
duced 11,500 kilowatts of power, furnishing electricity to all 
the major fields as well as the towns in that are.a. Xe.ar by w as 
a plant for taking the '‘casing head ga.s(;line” from the abun¬ 
dant natural gas of the oil fields. 'I'he natural gas was then used 
as fuel in the power plant. The gasoline was sold locally at the 
Rangoon price plus transport from Rangoon, tlu' remainder 
being mixed with crude oil and sent iiy pipe to Syriam. ('hank 
had a smaller topping plant. 

The pipe line was owned by the Burmah Oil Company, hut 
smaller competitors were permitted to u.se it to send part of 
their production to Lower Burma. However, the Indo-lhirnia 
Petroleum Company and the British Burmah Petrolemn Com¬ 
pany transported most of the petroleum sent to their Seikkyi 
and Thilawa refineries hy barges via the Irrawaddy Kiv(‘r, thv 
d wantc Canal, and the Rango<fn River. I here were s^*vt*n 
pumping stations along the pipe line; one was operated by 
electricity, the others by Diesels or steatii. 

The Burmah Oil Company plant at Syriam had a <-apacity 
of 800,000 imperial galloms daily, 'rhis refinery was well sl.affed 
with capable Scottish engineer.s, and cmihl produce aviation 
«-soIme as well as less highly refined protlnct.s. It ita<l .storage 
'onty for 90,000 tons of benxinc and kerosene. 131.000 tons 
■Ic oil, and 54,000 tons of other oils. The adioining 
'’-nt had a capacity of 3,600 kilowatts, and was c<m- 

.- the lines of the near-by Rangoon hllectric Tramway 

and Supply Company. 

The Irido-Burma Petroleum Company’s Seikkyi plant was 
situated a few miles below Syriam, on the Rangoon River. This 
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plant had a capacity of 120,000 imperial gallons daily, but it is 
doubtful if it operated as close to capacity as did its larger rival. 
The Seikkyi location had storage capacity for 23,000 long* tons 
of benzine and kerosene, the same cfuantity of crude oil, and 
4,000 tons of other oils, llic plant and st(.>ragc capacity of the 
British lUirniah l\*lroleum C'oinparpv, at Thilawa, a short dis¬ 
tance below Seikkyi, were about two-thirds those of the I.lkP 
llie other refineries were the small plant cd" the Nath Singl 
Oil (Bmpany, near ^haiangTating, and a not very nuxiern plant 
at "\"’cthaya, seven and a half miles below Tvlinbu on the wesi 
hank of the river. The Yethaya plant—-perhaps the least effr 
cient of the lot—appears to have been nsed by the Japant‘se more 
persistently than any of the others. 

The Syriam, Seikkyi, and Thilawa plants were all in a 
position to load directly by pipe onto ocean-going tankers, of 
winch the B.O.C. owned several. That company Imought pe¬ 
troleum, kerosene, etc., by barge from Syriam to Rangoon, for 
''packingY prior to retail distribution within Burma, 

The foreign-trade statistics, cited in a later chapter, show 
the large share which peti“ol€uni exports played in P>urma's total 
exports. Tabic 18 shows that no less than 52 percent of Indians 
petroleum imports came from Bttrma: 

TABLE IB 


SoiTHCK OF Indian Imports of pKTRODKirM PuoDtTrTS, 


Petroleum 

1 

Quantity la ThouHamifi 
of fmparlaHialloim 

Value In Thousand i 
Rupees I 

j Percentage 
! of Value 

FmiimiB 

From ( 
Hiirma j 

From All 
Hoorre^s 1 

From i 
liurrna 

From Ali 
Bowrees 

1 Kupplfed 
- by ibirma 

Kerosene .. 

IPLIB'I 

182,212 

42,3{B: 

054.594 

05 

Motor fuel ..: 

40,060 

73,880 

10,7351 

31,441 

S3 

Batcliinfr oil . . 

0,500 

10,404 

3,877: 

5,488! 

50 

Otlters . .. 

5,440 

10,290 

5,CM)1: 

15,5121 

30 

Poe! oils: 

Diesel ______ 

1,555 

43,273 

704 

7,072 

0 

Others .. 

1,305 

93,515 

205 

11,831 

2 

Other oils .. 

11.355 

13,011 

5,978 

8,802: 

70 

Totals,. . 

ia3,438 

438,551 

75,408 

140,740 

52 




1 


, 


* AHntmi the SVaimme Trade af Indian I^38',VC 
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It will be noted that Burma was the source of over half the 
total supply of all products except fuel oils and niiscellaneoiis 
lubricating oils. Since Burma oil had a very high parafiin con¬ 
tent, it was not generally used for fuel, even in lliiruva - 'supplies 
being imported from the Near least for that purpose. 

As indicated above, the F>urniah Oil ('nnipan\' hatl a near 
monopoly of Burma oil production and refining, an<l had ino 
portant connections with the Anglo-Irania!i and She!! com 
panics. In 19v^8 it held stock in the former company valn<*d at 
£5,342,985, at an average cost value of 8,s'. 10 . f>od. Its financial 
position was excellent, 1937 dividends, for instance, having 
equaled 30 percent, on the common stock, llie accemnts fur the 
years just before the Japanese invasion arc shown in 'Table Uf 

TAP.LE 19 
Bckmah Om (9)\fPAXY 
( PiHinds 


litim 


1940 

1911 

Trading proJfitsI* .-. 

. 2,29H,32H 

2,7(;s.2:« 

;Kr».-5o,7!i 

Total proiltst... 

. . ... 4d>Hf.2C;i 

:i,74!f..t‘)H 

4.Kr.V.S«M 

Depredation .. 

. ;!7o,f)f!i) 



Taxation! ... 

..... 07.1 1 9,11 

i . t7P72K 

2.07t.:irM 

Rees and exp(‘nseH. 

. 2(17,.'i!)r> 

MtPIAH 


Preferred dlvklends .... 

. aio.uuo 


liiiiuMif) 

Ordinary stoc‘Ic 




Earned .... . 

. .•u.'W.sns 

1,041.012 

20IS2,4 18 

Paid ........ 

. 2,HX.gHfW 

2jm.477 

l.TlTdiB 

Earned pena^ntage___ 

. 22. H 

11.4 

IiM 

Paid percentagti...... 

..... 2E9 


12,1 

General reserve ... 

. 2r?itdifK) 

2110999 

CAIhWHI 

Carry forward .... 

. 791 dU I 


211.220 


* The Brmtmnistif Dfcriwbrr 19, 194J, 

t Aftfr <!<*prcriritic>n in 1949 aof! 1941, 

t luchiclm^ X400,0a0 to t.“ix re.wrvc hi CMh ;ioti inSh/irjt^ in 1941, 

After the evacuation of P>un«a, tlie liurtnah Oil C'oin|>.'»iy 
set aside a "War Contingencies Fuiul" of £3,400,000. an aniuunt 
equivalent to the book value of assets in Burma. Sir John t *ar- 
glll, the chairman, pointed out that this sum would not suffice 
for reconstruction of the faciHtie.s of the company, but he be- 
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lieved that “it may reasonably be assumed that, when the time 
comes, the resources of the g'roup will prove adequate for re¬ 
construction.” The resources of the company outside Pmrma 
include the Assam Oil Company, Ltd., and the Tinplate Com- 
pati}" of India, l,td., in addition to which it is believed to have 
owned some securities of larj^er companies. It had a liberal 
labor policy, providin^.^ better wa!,U'S, housing, medical, and 
recreational facilities than those enjoyed l)y the great niajbwity 
of Tlurmans. Tn spite of its great prewar profits, it was not par¬ 
ticularly unpopular with [hirme.se nationalists. It is hoped to 
have the B.O.C. wells anti refineries in operation again by 1949. 

The Indo-Burma Petroleum Company, a subsidiary f)f 
Steel Brothers, paid divi<lcnds of 17jj percent in I'f-U).' 

Newspaper and magazine readers throughout the world 
read of the highly successful demolition of oil facilities in 
Bui'ina ill the spring of 1942. The Burrnah Oil ('(unpany co¬ 
operated in the destruction of millions of dollars’ worth of its 
properties. The Japanese may have produced as much as 80,000 
long tons of petroleum and products in 1943, but by the end of 
the following year successful Allied bombing had brought oil 
production almost to a standstill. 

Unfortunately, production continued to be virtually at a 
stand.still throughout 1945 and 1946. An Oil Project was set up, 
which consisted of a combination of prewar companies, includ¬ 
ing even the Standard Oil Company of New York, which had 
been an importer, chiefly of lubricating oils and kerosene, but 
had owned no production or refining facilities in Burma. Un¬ 
like the Rice or Timber Project.s the Oil 1’reject was not financed 
by the government. On the other hand, the companies appear 
to take the position that since they had co-operated in the de¬ 
struction of oil property at the behest of the government, they 
should not reinvest in the same industries without adctiuate 
compensation and/or firm pros]K>cts of future profits sufficient 
to justify the outlay. However, the official Nc7V 'I'inies of 
Burma reported, in its July 4, 1946, issue, that the companies 
“alway.s supposing that their efforts will not be handicapped liy 

^ Rangoon Timesf April 10, 1941, reporting the annual meeting. 
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failui'c to settle the financial question or 1)\' any r)ther setback 
beyond their control,” hope to begin redrilling and recondition¬ 
ing oil wells in 1946 and to have a new refinei y ready for ojK-ra- 
tion by the end of 1949. The terms of settlement have not been 
made public, if any settlement ha.s been made. Xevertheless, 
the B.O.C. was the subject of favorable commetit in the 
Financial Times of London in mid-h'ebruary, 10.|7. Its stock 
was rising on the London market dtie to the fact that it paid 
123 ^^ percent dividends throughout the war. and in only 

half the profits were distributed. 

It is understood that a Burme.se group is considering setting 
'up a small oil company. 


Tiik Bawdwin Mink 


Although Burma was a poor sixth among world lead pro¬ 
ducers, the Bawdwin Mine, .sole commercial sotirct' of tiu* metal 
in the country, probably ranked first amoing flic world’s lead 
mines.“ The high silver content f)f the comple.'c F.awdwin ore 
is said to make that mine the leader among the world’s .silver 
mines. In addition, the country’s entire output fd et»pper, anti- 
monial lead, nickel speis.s, and cobalt came from this same 
bonanza. 

There arc signs of Chinc.se activity at Bawdwin for many 
generations past. In fact, when the .smelter.s were first ererteci, 
early in the present century, they were engaged for some time 
in refining the tailings of primitive (ihint'se op<Tations. The 
mine itself is about 40 miles jiorthcast of J.nslno. and almut 11 
miles from Namtu, where tw(! large smelters and an ore-dress¬ 
ing plant are located. Namtu i.s connected with Xamyao. on 
the Burma Railways, and wdth Bawdwin, fiy a two-foot-gauge 
company railway. Ivlectric loromntive.s arc normally used on 
the mile or so of this railway which is inside the minV. and for 
operations in Namtu, around the siitehcrs, etc. T’hc Miniftff 


* St. Bran^ois Ckninty, Misseiiri, Icad.s other Antcricai* erititurirsi iti trad 

prodtiction, ana m 1936 its six rclattBl wiincs cir sIwiCts I42i I«tiM 

tom of lead and 44 tons of zinc* against 73,0(10 long turn af lead and 4J4KJI) 
long tons of zinc (metal content) from Bawdwin tlie year. 
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Yearbook of 1942, describing the properties just before the 
Japanese invasion, stated : 

The present equipment consists of five blast furnaces, necessary siii” 
tering plant and refinery, concentration plant and various iiiining 
equipment. A mill with a capacity of 800 to 1,000 tons per day 
commenced work early in 1940. fTydroclectric plants hav<^ been 
erected at Mansam and Koiinyaimg. llie ore body is sittiated in 
the center of a big hill. A main shaft has been sunk and is con¬ 
nected with the Chinaman Tunnel level. The length of the Tiger 
Tunnel is 7,250 feet.'* 

I..ead and silver were sent out as pigs, in refined fornu The 
ore-dressing mill used the flotation process to stq)aratc^ lead 
from zinc, after which the foiuner was smelted locally and the 
latter exported to Belgium or elsewhere for refining. 

The Bawdwin Mine itself had 15 'levels” oveu* 100 feet 
apart, with innumerable galleries leading r)ff from the main 
shafts. Tiger Tunnel enters the mountainside on level six, and 
travels about 6,000 feet before entering the ore body, continu¬ 
ing for about 1,000 feet more. It has a (lou!)lc“track, electric 
railway. Ore from lower levels was brought up by huge electric 
lifts, while ore from higher levels readied level six through 
chutes. 

(kirkhas and Indians formed about 2,000 of the 3,000 un¬ 
derground workers, while Sino-Shans and Chinese were the 
remainder. The workers in the smelters and dressing plant 
were a polyglot group, Oriyas and other Indians predominating. 
The company provided hospital, shopping fadlities, and recrea¬ 
tion facilities to attract and hold a labor force in this remote 
corner of a strange land. The prevailing winds blew the poi¬ 
sonous fumes of the smelter back onto the hills which were com¬ 
pletely devoid of vegetation, perhaps further depressing the 
spirits of homesick workers. It will be noted that Ihtrmans 
and even Shans were an insignificant part of the labor force. 

After reaching Namyao via the narrow-gauge company rail¬ 
way the ore had a 600-niile journey to Rangoon, whence it was 
exported. This long haul provided the Burma Railways with 
a highly dependable and important source of revenue. 

^ Mming Yearbook^ 1942. 
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Practically all the products of the Bawdwin were ex¬ 

ported, and 1940--41 exports were officially rcp^irtecl as itillcuvs 


Copper^ . 

Antimony concentratcsf 

Lead:]: . 

Zinc smelter§. 


1 tons 

7< 16 loiif; tons 
5L7(IO k)n.e: tons 
22,40/ loi\q tons 


* Metal content of the copper matte. 

t To the United Kingdom and India. The antimoma! lead in VK'^h v.,is SI o pneent 
lead, 17.74 percent antimony, 0.22 percent copper, and d.40 o/. pe? ton Mher. 

i Mostly to the United Kingdom. Expoits in 193S ucre 5‘iK..Soo hnv.: Oar,, Ind •dovet- 
age of shipping and wartime dislocation pTev<‘ntcd evport of the tnli pj oom Unn ^ in 1040 
and 1941. Hence, large quantities of Bavvdwin ores and metals wenr captnied the 
Japanese. 

§ Until 1939 Belgium was the chief maiket fm /inr conerntr.if e'., aster \Unrh 
Australia became the piincqial inaiket, until Jap.niesc oeeupatitm. 


It should be borne in mind that the exports in were 

considerably below normal, and also below current production, 
because of war conditions. 

Demolition in 1942 was much less complete than in the oil 
fields, but the chief hydroelectric plant was partially denmli.shed. 
This plant was situated at Man.sam, 26 miles from Namlti. Its 
1939 output was 45,415,200 kilowatt-hours. 'The smaller Ivon- 
nyaung plant produced 8,205,000 kilowatt-hours in PkV). !t 
was restored to operation by the Japanese with little delay. 
The two Diesel plants generated 187,010 itnits in Pk'Vk and the 
steam-turbogenerator station at Mamtu produced 7Pko2() units. 
Sledge hammers were use<I to destroy machines in the ore- 
dressing plant. 'fhe pumps were stopped, of course, luul hence 
that part of the mine below level six (the 'riger I'unnel) was 
flooded. 

The Japanese apparently attempted to imijort f ransformers 
and other equipment with which to restore part of the electric 
production capacity. The Military F.awdwin Mining Enter¬ 
prises, a subsidiary of the Mitsui Mining (Company, %vas in 
charge. Toward the end of 1944, prodtjction was allowed fo 
taper off, some engineers being sent elsewhere, and no fstrthcr 
machinery being imported. The smelter was not restt^rerl to 
operation, and the ores were merely crushed in the f>re-<lrcssijig 

Annual Report of the Smborne TVad# of Ikmm, 
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plant, but it appears that sliipping (liflicnltics prevented them 
from sending anything to Japan except ])re\\ar stocks of lead, 
zinc, copper, etc. On the whole, Hawdwin made no contribution 
to the Japanese war effort. 

Chinese trcjops recaptured the Hawdwin mines in ICLruary 
1945. Damage there ami at Namtu was very heavy- 

Thc w'ar almost certainly ])rolonged the life of the Ilawdwin 
Mine. Over half the metal content of the mine, as hitherto 
proved, has been removed. "Fhe cf)mpany estimate of reservc.s 
in 1940 and 1941 was as follow's: 

RESERVE.^ OF TJIE BAWDWIN MINE 


1940 1941 

Total re.serves ... 3,411,192 lonjj ton.s 3,130,199 long ton.s 

Silver . 15.7 oz. per ton IS.l oz. per ton 

I.ead . 20.4 percent 19.5 percent 

Zinc . 12.6 percent 12.1 percent 

Copper .9 percent .84 percent 


It is, of course, possible that some additional deposits will 
be discovered, as extraction and exploration continue. On the 
other hand, the presently known reserves of the mine would he 
exhausted by another eight years of operation on the 1940-41 
scale. Moreover, it will be noted that the richer ores w^erc being 
removed first, for the percentage of each metal declined be¬ 
tween 1940 and 1941. 

The more optimistic a.spcct of the future of the mine i.s 
that, although it produced 1,549,302 tons of lead between 1909 
and 1940, as well as 1,019,14-2 tons of zinc concentrates between 
1921 and 1942, the '‘known reserves” in 1941 were about the 
same as in 1920! All that can be safely predicted, in view of 
these facts, i.s that the mine will continue to be one of the world’.s 
greatest producers for at least a few years after reoccupation if 
it is fully restored to operation. At present there seems no pros¬ 
pect of prompt reopening of the mine, perhaps due chiefly to 
Burma’s unsettled conditions, and also to the serion.sness of 
wartime damage, neccsitating an investment so great that it 
may not be justified in view of the depleted state of the reserves, 
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which are only ten times the 1940-41 production.'* llie lUinna 
Corporation is quite solvent, however—its 1944-45 Profit and 
Loss account showing receipts of Rs. 642,389 for interest on 
investments. 

Mawciu Minp:s 

Another outstanding mine, or series of mines, was situated 
at Mawclii, east of Toungoo in the backward stale of Karenni. 
Presumably the term ‘'mines*' is used in the plural luHeuise 
there are a series of adits or drift tunnels leading in from the 
face of a steep monntainside. The total area worked is, how¬ 
ever, much smaller than the Eawdwin Mine. < 'rnmtinu; ii as one 
mine, it is believed that JMawchi ranks first in the world among 
individual tungsten mines, and third mnf)fig individual tin 
mines.It produced about half the tin and tmigsUsi tlie 
country. 

The labor, as at Bawdwin, consisliai largely of Ciurkhas 
and Indians, but some local Karens were also cmiployc^d. A 
number of luiropcan engineers were in charge of operations. As 
at Bawdwin and Nanitu, the company necessarily provided 
most of the housing and other amenifies for tlie iaiip!oye4*s. 

An overhead roi)eway connected tfie mine with the concen¬ 
tration plant, about half a mile away, near the bottom fU” the 
steep valley. Small hydroelectric plants i)rovi<led power for the 
concentration plant, and electricity for tlie^ entire amtmnniiy. 

From af)oiit 1938 to 1^42 'IVlawchi Mlnv^ orc*s were shipped 
to Rangoon for export via a wimling ^kwniiie mountain road 
to Toungoce This meant that tiie total journey was 2(‘fH miles, 
about half the previous distance via Kcniapyu, im the Salweeig 
then north to Idopong and Tatinggyi, west to TIni/a, aiti! then 

^Colonel I). Rccs-W^illianih, who travdol over i.UfiU tlir«' 4 ir!i 

Burma in the spring of 1<>I7 on an important missioti for ttir itirHio 

meat, wrote an article for the New Sktiesmim mtd Matiim, Mav 31. h47, in 
which he stated: *Thc Bawdwin Naiiitu Mines fliawdwin Mine aiid Nanita 
Mdl and Smelter are doubtless referred to. J.K.A.l were so 
scorched that some £3,OO0,O{)O will have to be spent in resujring tliein and 
there are suggestions that t!tc life of tlic mines may nut he a lung <au\" 

8 Yet Burma was .a poor fourth among southeast Asia tin pru-lw-ers. 
Figures tor l.)39 or 1940 metal content based on oflkial reports a»td the 
Mtnerals y/orbook, 1940, were as follows: (in metrir tom) Malaya 3«4. 
Indonesia 44,447, Thailand 17,447, Burma S,K79, and Imlo-China l.SMl. 
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down the railway to Rangoon. In the earliest days of the mine's 
operation, ore was shipped from Kemapyu to Moulmein b}' river 
and road, and it is possible (but unlikely) that the Japanese 
made use of this route. 

Known reserves arc fairly impressive, having increased in 
the first half of 1936, for instance, from 28*1,120 to 395,720 
tons. Moreover, the company carried on extensive prospecting- 
on its lease to the east of Mawchi, discovering large deposits of 
decomiiosed granite with an apparent metal content which 
would justify continued operation oven when the much richer 
Mawclii ores arc exhausted, dduis there is good prixspect of a 
sizable tin and tungsten output from the Mawchi area lor 
many years. 

The power plants were demolished before evacuation, but 
the Japanese carried on a little production until 194d. Ore was 
shipped by road to the foot of the mountains, then by boat to 
Toungoo. 

Colonel Rees-Williams reported recently that the Mawchi 
Mines had “commenced production again."” 

Other Tin and Tungsten Pkodugtion 

The other half of Burma’s tin and tungsten came from a 
number of dredgers, sluices, and mines in Tenasscrim, chiefly 
from Tavoy District. Ri'odtiction was mo.stly from British- 
owned properties. Dredges were the chief source, followe<l by 
the .sluicing operations at Kanhauk. Third in importance was 
the llermyingyi Mine of Oonsolidated Tin Mines, Ltd. 'Phis 
latter was the only large-scale un<icrground mine in Burma 
proper, as Mawchi is in the Karcnni States. The 1 Icrmyingi 
mining operations consisted of a large number of short adits, 
using as power the muscles of Indian and Clhinese miners, 
assisted in some cases by compressed-air drills, an electric- 
driven .shaft winder, and surface incline haulage to the head of 
the mill. Tlic mill had crushers, conveyors, jig.s, and tables. 

'fhe Japanese did not use the dredgers at all, hut they ap- 


’’ Ibid. 
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pear to have produced perhaps one ton of concentrates monthly 
from Herniyingyi. 

Tenasserim had two or three small concentration plants 
and four magnetic separation plants capal)le of haiulling ahout 
5,000 tons of mixed concentrates annually. 

The official Survey of Dcpartiiienlal rlcikntics rejiorted hi 
December 1946 that: “the first shipment, amounting to some 
347 tons of tin concentrate to the United Kingdom .... ha.s 
recently been despatched. The concentrate consis^^ mainly of 
ore worked or purchased by the Japanese while in 'I'avoy.'’ 'I'lie 
January issue of the same surve}’ reported that exports of tin 
concentrate in December were valued at Rs. 'The high 

price of tin was expected to stininlate pro<luc(ion. 


MrSCEI,LANEOUS MlNOR Ml .N'KK.M, RkOinn'TS 


Most other minerals are either not known to he present in 
Burma or have not been worked on a commercial .scakn 

Coal .—Coal was produced from a promising mine in ^^er- 
gui District a number of yeans ago. hut operations wi-re discon¬ 
tinued for an unknown reason—possibly loss <if a collier .ship. A 
little “brown” or very poor-cpiality coal wa.s prcxluced near 
Kalaw in the Shan States, hut there was no market for it. 

M?//.—Burma produced ahout 40,000 long tons of salt an¬ 
nually and imported roughly 60,000 toms from (iermany, Aden, 
and Egypt. ITowever, the ktcal protluction was capable of con¬ 
siderable expansion, for with the cutting off of (ierinan imports 
it increased to around 90,000 toms in the year TMO 41. Am¬ 
herst District produced an estimated 8().(KK) tons hy boiling 
sea water.® There is a very small .salt pro<lurtion from .saline 
soils, springs, and wells in the Dry Zone. 'I'lie Agfieultural 
Projects Board administered the Salt Project after the reoccu¬ 
pation of Burma. Amher.st production wa.s limited to 30,000 
tons annually because of shortage of fuel, aiul the ProjiTt 
agreed to purcha.se 5,000 tons of surplus at a fixe<! rate, since 


sSee_H. L. Chibber's Mineral Resources ttf Bunm, Wi. ill Ji, Ut an 
authoritative discussion of the Burmese salt indu.stry. 
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Amherst alone produced more than enou,i;h for the local market. 
Considerable salt imports are still recjuired, but in January l‘t47, 
“Import of salt was brought under license with a view to safe¬ 
guard the indit;enous sail industry.’"’ 

Antinwuy .—-in adtlition to the [jroductiou of the llawdwin 
Mine, the Geological Survey of India has discoM-red deposits 
in other parts of the Shati States, suggesting the possibility of 
future exploitation. 

Ruhii’s and other precious stones .—.'\ccording to Dr. (’oggin 
Ilrown of the Geological Survey of India, tlie better classes 
of rubies and spinels from Hunna are “of incomparaf)le 
beauty .... and easily the best specimens fotuid anywlierc 
in the world.” Production centers arottnd the town of Mogok, 
in its beautiful mountain setting north of Mandalay in the Shan 
Hills. Although production had by 1936 fallen to 107,915 
karats, past production has been very much greater, llic fol¬ 
lowing note was kindly supplied by Mr. I''. W. Hinge, Chief 
In.spcctor of Mines, Government of Burma: 

The fir.st European company commenced f)perati()ns in 1889 
at an annual rental to Government of Rs.315,000. A .sewmil Iea.se 
was^granted in 1897 for Rs.200,000 plu.s 30 percent of the net 
profit.s and a third in 1904 at the .same rate. Apart from any addi¬ 
tion from a share of profit.s. Government has received in revenue 
alone from gem mining .at least Rs. 10,785,000 .since 1887. The reve¬ 
nue figures .... indicate roughly the .scale and value of these ojktu- 
tions. No figures cd actual value of production can be oht.aincd, 
but the actu.'d value .... must be at lea.st five times this amount 
and may he .... ten to twenty times a.s mncli, according to one’s 
oinnion of the minens’ astuteness. It m.ay be seen that .so far as 
actu.'d revenue is concerned the Gem Industry has ]rrobaI)ly to date 
provided a better return to Government than the Tin-Tung.sten 
iiulustry. 

Dredging was tried for a time, I)ut wa.s not economical, 
reportedly liecansc of thefts !)y laborers operating the large 
dredger. A positive result of these operations was a large lake 
in the center of titc town, enhancing the heauty of the place. 

'•Survey tif Departmental Activities, February 1947, p. S. 
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Sapphires and a number of other precious stones are alsc? pro¬ 
duced in commercial quantities at Mogok. 

Jade ,—Near Mogaung, in Myitkyina District, are jade 
mines which have attracted the Chinese for gencraliuiis, Ivx- 
ports amounted to about Rs. 200,000 annually. Mr. Ninge com¬ 
ments as follows: 

The deposits arc said to have been discovered and worked by 
the Chinese since the 13th Century. Export in the (‘aiiy days was 
by means of the old trade overland route. The figuia^s of eaxport 
values are fallacious and bear little actual relation to the true value 
of the final cut product in China. It is of interest also that the high 
reputation of jade amongst the Chinese docs lua appear larsult 
from the occurrence of any known donitsstic source in ( hina. i )f 
the two varieties of jade in China, one, jaclite, comes appanaitly 
from Burma, and the other, nepliritc, from Soiitli Turkestau. 


Exports 

Ifxports were approximately equal to procluction, iut all tlie 
chief metals. Recent figures are shown in Table 20. 


TABLE 20 

Exports of Chxef Metals from Burma 


u. 

Commodity 

1936 


193S 

’ 1939 

VJ4i> 

Lead (pigs)^ ..** 

60,313 

62,05-1 

76,429 

75,527 

7LC)71 

Coneenti*ates 

1 ; 

1 




Zinct . 

i 75,082 

75,401 

63,571 

' 51,508 

30,7X0 

Tint .......... 

: 4,186 

3,016 

2,785 , 

, 2,y.'W 

3,462 

Wolfrtol .... 

: 7,825 

0,030 

10,147 i 

' lO.fiOO 

12,145 

Antimonyll ... 

!1 , 


f 

310 





4ih Ifd 


20,000 

0 , 51:1 

l0/iN2 

iflfl 


Chiefly to the United Kingdom, 
t Chiefly to Belgium until 1930, then to AuMnth;t. 
t Chiefly to the United Kingdom until 1939, then to the 
Chiefly to the United Kingdom. Some went to Bir if 


II Mostly to the United Kingdom and India, 


It will be noted that exports fell off, in the two Iea<Iing 
categories, in 1940, and dropped drastically in the three leading 
categories in 1941, due to war conditions. 
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Revenues 

Burma’s mineral production docs not appear to have been 
taxed heavily. Figures of mineral revenues for the Govermiiciit 
of Burma for 1938-39 show receipts as follows.'" 


Rupci's 

I’etrok'tini . .hf'liFOOl) 

Tin and wolfram . 49'),()()() 

Jade and amber . 17,f)(H) 

I’recious s^one^ . 343,0011 

Other minerals* . 282,000 


* (’hiffly froro thr nurni.! (.'cmciit ('oiinuny, on ac¬ 
count ot its Thaycimyo plant. 

Since the two chief mines—Bawdwin and Mawchi, were not 
administratively included in Burma proper, revenue derived 
from them does not appear in the foregoing table. 

It should be borne in mind that petroleum revenues col¬ 
lected by the Revenue Department did not relate to the tax of 
about 10 annas (20 cents) per imperial gallon paid by the mo¬ 
torist on purchase of his petrol. 

Lmd Rmnuc Administration, 193&-39, chapter v. 
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HANDICRAFTS 

General Hand MANCiFACTruiNc, 

Large-scale industry in prewar TUirma was ronfiiu-d to a 
thousand factories with about 90,000 workers. Most of the 
country’s “manufacturing'” therefore, was doiu- i>y imtidreds nf 
thousands of part-time and full-time handieraff work<‘r.s. 
Eighty percent of those li.sted by the ]03I (*<“nsu,s .is en”ag<'c| 
in manufacture lived in rural areas. 

Handicrafts have flouri.shcd throughout many reufuries of 
Burmese civilization. Only a few generations ag<k eraftsnten 
supplied the king’s court and village markets without sttfferiug 
any competition from faclorie.s, Tn the more remote ntemnlain 
areas self-sufficiency is still the rule, and the simple haiidirraft 
industries continue unaffected by the passage of tinse. 

The competition of the machine catised a .serious tlecline 
in the importance of handicrafts in tlie more populous parts 
of the country, but it did not by any means wi[»e them 
Hence the Japanese invasion, and consequent <iisruptif>n of 
activity at most factories, together with cessation oi iniporfs of 
civilian consumers goods, did not prove as great a blow as would 
have been the case in a more industrialized CfUintry. 

Considering the fact that most rice ctiltivjition must take 
place between June and January, with not much tisefnl work 
being done during the hot .season, it is desirable that liandicrafts 
continue to play a large part in Burma'.s economy Ivy furnishing 
employment in the slack .seasons. Tt has been suggested hy an 
eminent student of the problem that efforts he made to enrour- 
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age and extend subsidiary forest industries. IVcsumably lac- 
qtierwork, basketry, niatniaking, furniture niakijig, wood carv¬ 
ing, and possibly silk production w(nild be among such indus¬ 
tries. 


Cotton and Srinc Thxth-ks 

Cotton spinning, sizing, and weaving rank first among 
handicrafts, with a 1931 employment of about 230,000.’ Of the 
total of 23“1,892 engaged in these <>ccu[>alions both in factories 
and at home, only 4,027 were males—perhaps a fourth of 
them being empkiyed in the small indu.strial eslabli.shments. 
Of the wanuen only 40,091 were engaged in cotton spinning, etc,, 
as a principal occupation. Only an estimated 1 jicrccnt of the 
workers in this field w^crc listed as living in urban areas. 

Particularly in the Dry Zone it was possible to find large 
numbers of looms, s])inning wheels, and hand cotton gins or 
rollers under many village houses. However, they were usually 
idle and covered with dust—-relics of an age when imported 
longyis were neither so cheap nor so attractive. It was noted that 
a very large proportion of the workers were old people and 
children, not readily employable otherwise. Moreover, some of 
the old people acc(uircd their skill when foreign competition 
was less intense. 

Ihirma hand-loom weavers used practically all the 3,582,422 
pounds of yarn produced at the Myingyan spinning mill in 
IPdR-dO, in addition to most of the 16,564,000 pounds of im¬ 
ported yarn." Yet not over a tenth of Burma’s cotton textiles 
were locally woven. It will thus be noted that weaving was 
much more important than spinning, in response to obvious 
economic incentives. Weaving among Karens, Kachins, and 
otlier tribes was normally done with the aid of a handful of 
hamhoo slicks which would never be recognized as a loom by 
Westerners. The Government of Burma sponsored the Saun- 

^Thi* 1931 < Census figure for total employment in the cotton iiKlnstry* 
wa$ 234,K92, of whom a few thousand were employed in the Myingyan cotton 
mill and smaller imlustrial establishments* 

Tlif V^iolin Hosiery Works, near Rangoorif and a few smaller knitting 
factories used stane of tlic iniporteri yam* 
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ders Weaving Institute at Amarapura, near Mandalay, where 
students were taught the use of the flying shuttle and other 
improved methods and devices. Traveling demonstrators went 
around the country taking orders for the flying-shuttle attach¬ 
ment and giving lessons in its use. The postwar luture oi hand- 
loom weaving is problematic. In the prewar period workers 
earned wages about equivalent to those paid day laborers, i>ut a 
small amount of capital had to be invested. The use of tlie best 
available equipment would probably enable the industry to hold 
its own competitively. 

There was but little silk production in Ihii'ma. However, 
Amarapura and Shwedaung, near Prome, had scores of small 
weaving sheds where hand-loom weavers turned out beautiful 
silk garments. Foreign competition, from rayon as well as from 
silk, appears to have been intense, but the Ihirmese silk-weaving 
industry produced a good quality prtxluct which had a well- 
established place in the market. Silk spinning anti weavisig cju- 
ployed 45,908 part-time and full-time workers in 1931. 

The rather encouraging start mafle in putting the home¬ 
weaving industry back in operation during the reconstruction 
period is described as follows in the offleial Neu' I'intes of 
Burma for May 17, 1946. 

The Cottage Indu.stries Department has obtained jx*rmission 
to transfer 10,000 viss* of confiscate<l cotton from Myingyati for 
distribution to weaver.s through the Ihinna Ilandlooni 'rextile 
Depot which is being opened under a .scheme inr the development 
of the handloom industry. Government is now considering a prr>- 
posal for the manufacture of spinning wheels and kxsms for the 
spinning and weaving industry. Way.s ami means are also being 
explored for the import of foreign yarn of a .superior quality. 

Arrangements are being made to transpetrt a mimlKT of enemy- 
owned spinning machines lying in Amherst Di.strict to Hangomi 
before the rains set in. 

A good start has been made in weaving imiustry in Upper 
Burma. The Superintendent of the Saunder.s Weaving Institute, 
Amarapura, is helping to distribute yarn to weaver.s under the 
Mandalay Deputy Commissioner’s Weaving Prfsject, 


» One viss equals 3.65 pounds. 
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Dtn"ing January and February 1947, a total c)f 2,750 bales 
of cotton yarn were imported from Japan for handloom weav¬ 
ing, 42 students were under training at the Saunders Weaving 
Institute, the (iovcniinent had imported dyes for distribution to 
small producers of cloth, and had disbursed numerous small 
loans to weavers. All in all, the provisional government appears 
to be proceeding with consideral)le vigor to encourage this and 
other types of cotton industry.'^ 

Lacquer 

Second in importance among handicrafts was laccpicr, with 
a total employment of 66,462 in 193L Ihirmesc forest pnxlucts 
and indigenous craftsmen combined to turn out a product which 
was perhaps less artistic tlian that of Japan or Cliina, hut wliich 
nevertheless found a rca<ly local market, and attracted a few 
tourist customers. "Fhe (k)ttagc Industries Department of the 
government had a lacquer school at Pagan, an ancient city be¬ 
tween (diauk and Myingyan, where improved methods were 
taught. Pcrliaps the most widely used product of the Burmese 
lacqtier industry was the ‘hhabeik'* or begging bowls, used by 
the more than a hundred thousatid Buddhist monks. Flower 
vases, used both for the decoration of family shrines and in 
lioly places, as well as for ordinary decorations, were pur¬ 
chased }>y rich and poor. Teapoys and other ornate items 
adorned the homes of the well-to-do. 

M E sc ELLA NIW) U S 11A NO E CRAFTS 

7\iilars, milliners, dressmakers, and darners numbered 51,- 
190, and comprised the third largest group of handicraftsmen. 
Imlians were particularly prominent in urban areas, in coiinec- 
with this type of employment. It is thought that a larger 
than average proportion of them were full-time workers. Cam- 
sickTiibly less than half those employed in all cottage industries 
were ftill-time workers. 

Carpenters, turners, and joiners numbered 42,260, and 
they also are lielieved to have included a rather high proporti(ni 

Survey ef Depart menial Actimties. 
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of full-time workers. In the cities Chinc.se were particularly 
prominent, but large villages normally had Burme.se carpen¬ 
ters. 

A total of 36,434 were engaged as "toddy” (//nnrr.s'. manu¬ 
facturing liquor from the juice of the palm. In most cases, toddy 
palms were found in the Dry Zone. 

Kipling’s “whackin’ white cheroots” were prohalily made of 
cornhusks or of a special leaf from the Shan States, flenrc 
when 24,296 are listed in the Cetistis as “manufacturers ot to¬ 
bacco” it is doubtful if all of them rolled cheroots made ol to¬ 
bacco. More likely, the total includes those eipqaged in the manu¬ 
facture of cheroots and kindred products from tobacco, mai/c 
husks, and leaves. Manufacture of tobacco and kindred ]irod- 
ucts flourished in Mandalay, Pyinmana, an<l elsewhere in the 
Dry Zone, but was also found in many other [jarts of the 
country. 

Makers of jewelry and ornaments numbered 21.6X0. Many 
were engaged in the production of artistic silver bowls. It is 
probable that the total includes the considerable number of 
persons in Mandalay, Rangoon, and elsewhere who engaged 
in the manufacture of bronze images of the Buddha. Burme.sc 
silverwork is ordinarily ranked considerably below the best 
Indian craftsmanship in that fielrl. 

Blacksmiths accounted for but 12,997 workers. In view of 
the scarcity of iron and coal, and of the near-ab.sencc of the 
practice of shoeing draft animals, it is nf>l surpri.sing tliat 
their number is small. The official rehabilitation prograTU in¬ 
cluded the issue of steel to local blacksmiths hy the Agricultural 
Department. The blacksmiths were encourage<i to produce phvw- 
shares and dahs (universally ti.scd catting implements, heavier 
than a corn knife), both of which are urgently needed. 

Potters numbered 12,454. Twantc, on the canal of the 
same name, was one of the uut.standing centers of p»ntery 
manufacture. The chief product wa.s “Pegu”'* jar.s. being water 
jars of about ten gallon.s capacity, and of no particular beauty. 

The Burman, Tuesday, June II, 1946. 

® These are not made, in any numbers* at the large town td Frgm 
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The Burmese pottery industry as a whole was strictly utilitarian 
in purpose, there being little effort to produce items comparable 
to the products of (Chinese and Japanese ceramic art. Nearly 
all the product was unglazed or partly glazed. 

Metal casting, or manufacture of cooking utensils and table¬ 
ware from airplane scrap, was encouraged by the Royal Air 
Force as a rehabilitation measure, the RAF .supplying scrap free 
of charge to metal workers. 'I'he product filled a great need 
in villages which had been without imported articles for several 
years.^ 


Handicrafts Undkk the Jatanksk 

As might be expected, the cutting off of civilian imports 
consequent upon the Japanese invasion gave a tremendous 
stimulus to handicraft industries of all kinds. But even if 
Japanese misrule and numerous other handicaps of the war 
period had not intervened, the many years of decline of handi¬ 
crafts had made it much more difficult for Burmans of 1942 to 
manufacture things for themselves than would have been the 
case for their grandparents. 

The Japanese radio claimed that 250,000 to 300,000 looms 
were in operation in the spring of 1943, and early in 1944 it 
was known that Japanese uniforms on the Myitkyina front were 
the products of Pyinmana and Thazi hand looms. Probably a 
fair proportion of local cotton production was .spirited away 
from the fields at night to supply local .spinner.s and weavers. 
Ambitious goals were fixed by the Japanese, but they were 
never reacbed, for at the time of rcoccupation Burma was found 
to be experiencing a most acute shortage of every kind of textile. 
Pc<»ple in Burma were often clothed in gunny sacks and other 
nmtcrials iujI used hy even the poorest in the preceding period; 
while one case f)f .suicide was reported—the Karen girl in ques¬ 
tion being cjuite without clothing. 

(figarette lighter.s were inatrufactured in small quantities 
before the war, fmt an cxci.se duly, .supposedly at the instance 
of the match companies, prevented its growth. Wartime pro- 

’’ The liurman, lac. ciL 
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duction was stimulated by the drastic shortage o 
Rangoon, Moulmein, and Pyawljwc were the chief 
the lighter industry. Some matches a[)[)ear to have 
duced by hand methods in Pegu, Passeitr, Moiiywa ; 

Cigarette lighters continue to be produced in 
establishments, and newspapers occasionally publish pi 
protection of this industry. 

A type of “soap-sand” was made before the Ja 
vasion, but the availability of the geimine article nraci 
stitute of limited consumer appeal. Accordiug to one 
much as 9,000 tons was manufactured in c>ne year < 
Japanese occupation. 

The laboratories of the IMandalay Agricultural Co 
used extensively for research into ways and mean 
ducing paper, gunny bags, soai>, and cigarettes by s 
inchtstry. 

In the spring of 1944 the Kitaro J iko jn Ca-)mpaiiy s 
for cobblers, so it is prcstimed that there wa.s an iiicre 
leather industry, although further evidence is lacking- 

There were frequent aiinfumcements by the J’apan.< 
dispatch to Burma of .specialists who wouki teach Bu 
manufacture their own goods. Spinning, weaving, 
and straw manufacture, paint, gunny bag, leather, can 
soap, illuniinants, .snbstitati; cement, ice. and toba< 
among the industrie.s nienli(med, Available evidence, 
shows a dearth of alnio.st e\'ery kincl of cemsurners’ goo 
such eflForls seem to have been of little succes.s. 

Future oif Burmese llAr^mc-RAFxs 

Wartime hardships caused Burman.s to inix)rovise, ^ 
tage indu.stries, to compensate a.s much as pcj,ssii>!e for tin 
cessation of imports. One po.ssible residual effect of 
developments may he the production of improved pot-t 
also of insulators for the electrical imlustry. Such ; 
were made at Thamaing, under Japanese supervision, i 
war pottery factory. 

Since the Burman frequently has clever lumds and' 
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mind, there is every possibility that handicrafts will improve in 
the postwar period, and compete rather successfully with im¬ 
ports and with local larj'c-scale industry. Tliesc remarks apply 
even to the more densely populated river valleys, for it is ob¬ 
vious that remote mountain areas will always have local handi- 

¥ 

crafts unless and until roads or other means of transport end 
their remoteness, Burma’s Dry Zone even now produces a 
number of crops which might form the basis of cottage indus¬ 
tries, and the Ikirma forests furnish many more, Ihirmese 
carved elephants can bear comparison with those of any other 
country, and {lerhaps competition with superior foreign products 
and well-directed vocational education may develop crafts which 
will be a permanent and prosperous part of Burmese economy. 

The comincndahle interest of the present provisional govern¬ 
ment appears to be resulting in practical measures, including 
exhibitions at home and abroad, which may cause ikirmese 
handicrafts to increase in (fuality and to fill a larger share of 
the home demand, while developing a small but not unimportant 
export market for art goods. 
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FACTORIES 

General Statement 

The rather extensive integration of Burma’s economy with 
the economies of India and Knrope resulted in a regional 
specialization or division of labor which made Burma almost 
entirely a producer of raw materials and semifinished products, 
while it imported manufactured products from other atul more 
industrialized countries. Burma’s small factory iiulustry was 
never protected by a tariff against Indian competition, and the 
tariffs against Empire products, and even foreign jjroducts, 
were never very high. On the other hand, foreign firm.s with 
well-established connections abroad, stood reaciy to <ii.spo.se of 
the rice, teak, rubber, lead, petroleum, and other prodiict.s of 
Burmese field, well, mine, or forests. 

Burmans, like nationalists in mo.st other nonindustrial 
countries, did not like this situation, for they noted that nearly 
all the politically and militarily strong countries were highly 
industrialized. 

Numerous public utterances by Burmese leaders suggest 
the likelihood of a vigorous program of industrialization as 
soon as the new national government is in a pcisition to give 
detailed attention to this aspect of national dcv<*Iopjnenfft 
will be interesting to note the results of such efforts to over¬ 
come the handicaps of a late start and lack of domestic cud, 
iron, and capital. 

Since Burma’s soil, climate, forests, and mineral resources 
made it a particularly favored supplier of products greatly in 
demand in India, Europe, and elsewhere, it i.s not surprising 
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that Indian and European firms developed factories which 
could mill the rice, saw' the timher, refine the petroleum, or 
concentrate the ores preparatory for export. It is perfectly natu¬ 
ral that no early attempt should be made to build factories to 
cater to local demand, for at first local demand was for the 
products of a simple handicraft economy. Thi.s demand de¬ 
veloped, of course, as foreign cloth, electrical goods, bicycles, 
and other appurtenances of civilization were im])orted, hut the 
import came first, and only after a time was there sufficient 
demand to justify the erection of a factory.’ In fact, up to the 
time of the Japaiiese invasion, it is dotibtful if local demand 
for a commodity like bicycles, for instance, was sufficient to 
keep busy a factory of efficient size. 'Fherefore, to ascribe to 
foreign industrialists a desire to “exploit” the lUirman by de¬ 
veloping only export industry, seems (juite unjustified. The 
pattern of Ihirmese industrial development was almost exactly 
the same as that of any other region newly opened to world 
comme.rce. It did not differ greatly fiami that of the United 
States in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

On May 5, 1947, there was announced the setting up of a 
National Planning Hoard, cemsisting of the lion. Member for 
Planning, as chairman, two other cabinet officers, and other 
\vc!l-<iuaiified members, including Dr. Ilia Myint, J’rofessor of 
Economics in Rangoon University. The announcement con¬ 
tinued: “'Fhe functions of the Hoard, broadly .speaking, wdll be: 

(/} 'Fo prepare for the consideration of the Governor an 
integr.'ited development iirogram for Hurma .... 

(/;') 'Fo decide cpiestions of priority as between different 
schemes .... 

( Hi) 'Fo convert the development plan.s of each Department 
inlci a territorial plan for each region or district .... 

{!■:'} 'Fo keep con.stant watch over the preparation and 
execution of the development plan.s of each department or sub¬ 
committee.” 

‘ l''or .'ii> intiTfstinK, if somewhat unusual, discussuup of dauami us a 
factiH" in ftiirnu'sf economy smd culture, .see Funiivull, Folitical lictmomy of 
Hurma (Hasinoon, cltajiter x. 
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Statistical Summary 


Table 21 shows the main types of factories in 104C) and the 
average number of workers in each type. It is condensed imm 
the Anmcal Report on the Working of the Factories .'lei ior 
that year. 

TABLE 21 


Factories in Burma, 1940* 


Type of Factory 

Woolen mill . 

Cotton mill . 

Hosiery and underware 


Number of 
Factoi ic!» 


1 

1 


Kutuhot at 
Wnslr.iv 

430 
LdSfl 
1,137 


Dockyards, etc. 9 2,210 

Ordnance... 1 ^ 

Railway workshops. 12 

Coach building and motorcar repairing.... H 727 

Electrical engineering . 4 15K 

Electric power. 3 353 

General engineering. 19 2,90| 

Tramway works. 2 2u4 


Metal-ware factories . 3 

Ore-treating mills.. . . 4 

Petroleum refineries .- lb 

Pumping stations (oil) . 5 

Bakeries, etc. 3 

Breweries . 2 

Flour mills . 3 

Ice and aerated waters. 7 

Rice mills . 673 

Sugar and cane-juice. 5 

Water pumping stations. 2 

Dyeing and bleaching. 1 

Matches . 5 

Soaps . 1 

Starch products . 1 

Vegetable oil mills . 29 

Printing presses. 19 


25H 

1U5 

7,131 

173 

I7i) 
195 
140 
346 
41,620 
1,3h‘6 
94 

47 
I W4 
579 
233 
L5I3 


Sawmills . 116 11,579 

Carpentry, etc. .. 4 9H 

Cement, lime, and potteries .. 3 325 

Bricks, tile, stone. 2 44 


Cotton gins. 54 

Jewelry . 2 

Rope works .. 4 

Rubber plantation factories.... . 2 

Rubber goods. 2 

Sewage pumping .. 1 

Quinine tablets .. 1 

Leather and shoes .. I 


3,76f> 
79 
475 
47 
3H9 
42 
63 
I Ml 


Total (1940) ... .......... 1,027 H9,3»3 

Total (1939) . 1,031 H7,946 


* “Factory” rm;ans “premises in which power is used in aid of the wamifnfturin* 

‘5s and where 20 or more workers are employed/*^ 
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It will be iKjtefl that two-thirds of the factories were rice 
mills, and emi)loyed nearly half the total workers. Sawmills 
and cotton ffins were next in number of factories, although 
petroleum refineries, headed by the large ilurmah Oil Company 
refinery at Syriam, had more employees than did the cotton 
gins. All four types of factories proce.ssed Burmese raw ma¬ 
terials, primarily for export. However, a significant propor¬ 
tion of the rice, lumber, and petroleum products was c<')nsumed 
within Burma. 

Of the 1,027 factories in Burma in 1940, only 61 (cthlon 
g’ins, sugar refineries, and rubber plantation factories) were 
listed as seasonal; the remainder operated more f>r less the year 
around. However, the rice mills arc much busier jbist after the 
harvest than during the monsoon season. 

Rangoon town had 134 of the factories, and 23,727 of the 
workers.. In other wcu'cls, nearly 30 percent of the factory 
workers were employed within the city limits of Rangoon. 
Hanthawaddy and Insein districts included Rangoon’s indus¬ 
trial sul)url)s, and had another 18,487 workers. Insein Road, 
ccmnecting the capital with the headquarters of Insein District 
a few miles away, has been called “the road of a thousand 
stnells” because of the numerous small industrial establish¬ 
ments, such as tanneries and soy-sauce manufacturers, which 
line the road. 


Rice Miles 

Llppcr (Ihindwin District—a remote and undeveloped area— 
and five Dry Zone districts were the only ones without rice 
mills. However, the Pegu and Irrawaddy divisions, centering 
around Rangoon and Basscin, had most of the larger mills, 
catering to tlie cxp<n*t trade. Moulmein and Akyab were th 
only other rice-milling centers of considerable importance. Ii 
fact, Rangoon’s thirty-six mills processed a very high propor- 
tif)n of total rice exports. 

Rice intcndcil for local consumption was ordinarily milled 
in the nearest town, or even in small mills located at crossroads 
or on stream banks, not very near any town or village. Many 
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of the smaller mills were of German origin, small enough to 
escape inspection under the Factories Act. Hence the figure of 
673 for rice mills is almost certainly too low. 

The larger mills were mostly owned by Steel llrolhers or 
other important European firms." However, Indian.s owned a 
number of medium-sized mills, and Chinese owned a few. In¬ 
dians reputedly exported more rice than did Sicels and (he 
other European firms. Country mills, operating for the local 
market, were often owned by Bui'inans. It will be iK'ted that 
in this industry, as in most others, Turmans were fairly enter¬ 
prising in supplying the needs of their own people, but larked 
the foreign contacts and experience with which to engage in 
processing for the export market. 

The mill polishing of rice in Burma, as elsewhere, ordinar¬ 
ily removed so much of the cuticle that health speciali.sts advised 
the eating of hand-pounded rice, or at least of U-ss highly pol¬ 
ished milled rice. Ihdsoners in the jails complained bilterl_\ of 
the “poor quality” of the semi-polished rice which was fed tlu-m. 
but they almost invariably increasecl in health on such a diet. 

The parboiling of rice is described as follows 


Parboiling involves the gelatinizatiun of the grain by tiu- action 
of steeping and steaming while it is still in the form of p.a<idy. Tlie 
paddy is fir.st steeped in large brick tanks for periods of from” one to 
three days in water which in initially between 140 ' !' and ISO ' F. 
the bolder grains being given the higher temperatures and longer 
steeping. The paddy is then transferred to st<*el containers whert' 
it is subjected to low prc.s.sure for ten to twentv minutes until com¬ 
pletely gelatinized.After .steeinng tind boiling the pmldv is 

removed to sun drying floors.When dry the parboilwl 

paddy is milled in the same way a.s has been de.scrilied for un¬ 
boiled or raw paddy. Parboiling has tlic <!ffect (»f touglu !hc‘ 
paddy kernel so that it can he milled with far less hreakage than 
IS the case with raw rice. This kind of rice also ha.s better keeping 
qualities than raw_ rice after it has been boileil for edible purposes 
and is therefore in particular demand by plantation and estate 
laborers who are able to cook .sufficient rice at a time for more than 


- One of the Ranjitoon mill.s, s.iici to have beeu tlie lareest in the wcirk! 

Burma lamphlet No. 4 (Longmans, Green & Co., 1944), no, LI I7-IH 
8 Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
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one meal. Unlike raw or white rice, parboiled rice does not turn 
sour if subjected to the heat of the sun; and is therefore favored by 
laborers who can take cooked rice with them to their outdoor work 
and rely upon a palatable meal during the course of the day. Rice 
after parboiling also contains a greater (piantity of vitamin as the 
process of parlxiiling tends to drive the cuticle and its vitamin 
content into the grains of rice. 

kland-pounding, by a mortar and pestle system, is common 
in outlying mountain districts, but is also found in villages 
close to Rangoon and other large centers. It is estimated that 
8 percent of the total crop is milled by liand (or, more commonly, 
by An interesting device widely used in the Shan States, 

has been described as follows : 

TIic unhusked rice .... is placed in a hollowccFoiil stone, about 
a foot deep and 15 inches in diameter. A wooden some¬ 

what smaller than the hole, is placed on the end of an S-foot pole, 
balanced about SRa feet from the hole. Tlie other end consists of 
a large basin into which water flows from a bamboo flume. When 
the basin is full its weight causes it to fall rather suddenly, bringing 
up the pounder to a height of 3 or 4 feet, Tlien the water rushes 
from the basin,.and the potmder falls with a thud in to the Iiole with 
its portion of paddy. ()ften several of these ingenious devices are 
owned by a single family, f>ne of whose members finds it a simple 
and pleasant task to mill several months* supply of rice in a few 
clays."^ 

An interesting sidelight on the rice industry was given by 
James liaxter, in his report on Indian Immigration, 1940. In 
Table 22 (p. 146) Mr. liaxter demonstrates that the larger mills 
predominantly luiropeati and Indian, employed mostly Indiar 
labor whereas the stnaller mills had nearly as many Burmans as 
Indians in their employ. 

It will be noted that Burmans were much more prominent as 
skilled workers than as unskilled workers. This further cm* 
phasizes the fact that Burmans are readily adaptable to work 
with machinery, hut that they would prefer to slay cm the land 
than to accept back4>reaking wa)rk such as carrying 20C)-pound 
bags of rice. It is also interesting to note that the mills with 


R* AndruK, in Foreii/n Commerce U'eekly, Septcniher 4, 1943. 
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over 500 employees (Steel Brothers and other larg“e Iuir<}{)ean 
firms) had a somewhat higher percentage of Biirniesc employees 
than mills with 400 to 499 employees (probably Indian in 
ownership). 

TABLE 22 

Employment of Bufmans in Rice Mills of VARiotrs Sizes 
ON February 2, 1939 


Total Number 
of Employees 

Total of 

All Skilled 
Workers 

Percentage of 
Burmans 

a\)tal 
Unnk filed 
Workers 

, rerconiage of 
Burmans 

0-^9 .* 

2,662 

52.4 

0,473 

: 40.0 

5(F99 . 

1,992 

35.7 j 

‘ 8,453 

42.5 

100-199 . 

903 

22.6 

1 6,154 

3Li 

200-299 ..'. 

792 

20.3 i 

3,876 

19.2 

300-399 . 

473 

37.0 1 

3,187 

11.5 

400-499 . 

504 

10.5 : 

3,r?H| 

4.5 

Over 500. 

2,112 

9,448^ 

25.4 1 

18,997 

9.5 

Totals. 

34.S i 

50,721F 

22.1 



Thisyotal of^ 60,177 woikcrs compates with 41,626, the (lOirtal lapirc fcjr !V40„ 
quoted earlier in this chapter. There la no real discrepancy, since Feliruary 3 it at the 
height of the milling season, and the 1640 figure otivioiisly covered a less busy season. 


Many of the Rangoon and Moulmcin mills were hurneti or 
otherwise damaged in 1942, but most of the smaller and 
scattered mills were not severely damaged. However, essen¬ 
tial machines were shipped from many of them to japan, 
so some replacement is necessary to permit resnm])ticjn of mill¬ 
ing operations. At the end of 1944 about half the Rangof)n rice 
mills were operating, and with rice export virttially at a .sttuui- 
still, the other half were not needed. Advertisements in Bnniiese 
newspapers in 1943 advised Burmans to pound their own 
paddy—suggesting a shortage of milling capacity in some- 
areas, at least. With transport facilities largely broken down, 
cultivators more than a few mile.s from an operating rice mill 
probably found it necessary to adopt hand methocls to get their 
rice hulled at all. 

Since nearly all the rice mills were operated by steam, atad 
burned paddy husks for fuel, it is unlikely that the fuel prolalem 
bothered the Japanese. Repair of machinery may have been 
rather difficult, however. 
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Rice-milling machinery and spare parts have been imported 
in sufficient quantities to facilitate milling of the entire crop for 


1946-47. 


Sawmitxs 

Sawmills followed idee mills in mimher and in total number 
of employees. They also existed to ])rocess a local product for 
use both locally and for export. The large mills, situated in 
Rangoon and Moulmein for the most jjart, catered to the ex¬ 
port market. Most large mills were owned by three or four 
European firms, headed by Steel Brothers and the Bombay 
Burmah Trading Company. Some smaller Indian- and Chinese- 
owned mills were also located in the ports, while many smaller 
mills, often of Burmese ownership, were scattered about the 
country, providing timber for bazaars, monasteries, and the 
homes of moneylenders, landowners, and others who were 
prosperous enough to have timber or part-timber houses in¬ 
stead of bamboo huts. 

fn addition to the sawmills listed in Table 21, there were 
numerous saw pits, ordinarily owned and operated by Chinese, 
and employing two to six workers each. One sawyer stood 
aljovc the log and the other in a pit, below, as boards were made 
“the hard way.” 


Textiles 

Cotton gins. —Myingyan, Meiktila, Sagaing, and Thayet- 
myo districts had 54 cotton gins large enough to be classed as 
factories. The largest of these gins belonged to Steel Brothers. 

Cotton spinning .—The only cotton-spinning mill was that 
of the (.lon.solidated Cotton Company, a Steel Brothers subsid¬ 
iary. at Myingyan. It had started out under Burmese sponsor- 
.ship. and had been taken over by Steels after failing to operate 
profitably. In 1940 it had 1,286 employees but was able to con¬ 
sume only a small part of Burma’s nearly 20,000-ton cotton 
croj). The Burma Trade Journal for April 1939 reports that 
1938-.39 yarn production amounted to 3,582,432 pounds, nearly 
f)0 percent of which wa.s in the range 11s—20s. 
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Knitiing mills .—Most of the 1,137 workers employed in 
the underwear-lenilting industry in 1940 worked for the Violin 
Hosiery Works at Singu, 12 miles north of Rangoon. An 
Indian Moslem firm owned the rather modern plant, and one of 
the members of the family secured his technical training in 
Japan. Bui'mese women predominated in the labor force, and 
staged a very colorful strike about 1939. The total output for 
the industry in 1938—39 was 262,651 dozen pieces weighing 
652,136 pounds. 

Woolen mills .—Within Insein’s well-populated jail there 
were, in 1940, some 430 “employees” of the government woolen 
mill. The output consisted of police and iTiilitary unifoi'ms. 
Turnover of employees is believed to have been low. Ihinna is 
not a producer of wool on a commercial scale, so the raw ma¬ 
terial was imported. It is doubtful if this industr}' could have 
existed on a strictly competitive basis. 

Cotton zoeaving .—Up to the time of the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion there was no cotton weaving in Burma, aside from hand- 
loom weaving—chiefly in village.s—and a few power looms in 
Insein and other jails. 


Rngineerino 

Dockyards and shipyards. —Burma’s largest dockyard was 
at Dalla, across the river from Rangoon’s business district, and 
belonged to the Irrawaddy P'lotilla (Company. It, and the com¬ 
pany’s smaller plants in Rangoon, employed all but 72 of those 
engaged in the private section of the industry in B>4(), and tho.se 
72 were in the small Mandalay and Moulmcin yards of the same 
company. The Dalla yards built at lea.st one express steamer 
for the Promc-Mandalay service, an<l furnished repairs to 
medium-sized ocean vcs.sels, as well a.s to the company’s large 
riverine fleet. 

The Rangoon dockyards of the Burma Uovernmenf, across 
Pazundaung Creek from Hast Rangoon, employecl 742 w<wkcr.s. 
After the outbreak of the European war, tlie.se yards commenced 
the building of 105-foot motor mine sweepers, a.s well as Hair- 
omile antisubmarine launches and Thornycroft motor launclics. 
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The Rmigoon Times published a glowing account of the ship¬ 
building industry in its August 24, 1941, issue, stating that 
cinploytncnt at the Government Dockyard was over 900. 

Prior to the 1940-41 spurt, however, shipbuilding in Burma 
was of very little importance, as shown from the following 
tabulation which lists in long tons the number of vessels built 
at Burma ports. 



1935^36 l«?36-37 

1937 -38 

1938--39 

1939-40 

Rang'ooii . *. 

, . . 12 

1,645 

226 

124 

Moulmein .. 

... 238 

270 



Totals . 

.. 250 

1,915 

226 

124 


The Dalla and Government yards were the subjects of par¬ 
ticularly effective demolition and suhseejuent bombing during 
1942—44. However, a large number eff 45- to 60-foot wooden 
vesseLs were under construction by the Japanese in late 1944. 
Most activity was at the Government yards. 

General engineering .—The well-known firms of Irrawaddy 
b'lotilla, Burmah Oil Company, and Burma Corporation had 
most of the general engineering establishments. The largest 
foundry was that of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Compairy in Ahlonc, 
West Rangoon, with 931 employees in the busy season. The 
same comi)any had a smaller foundry, with 120 employees, in 
I'.ast Rangoon, across the I’azundaung Creek from the Govern¬ 
ment Dockyard. Two large workshops each in Yenangyaung 
xmd ( ‘bank catered to the needs of the oil fields, and employed 
;i total of otie thousand employees. In addition, there were large 
workslio])s at Namtu, in connection with the Burma Corpora¬ 
tion’s .smelters and ore-dressing plant, and smaller workshops at 
Mawchi Mines and elsewhere. 

Ordnanec .—Rangoon arsenal was expanded after the otit- 
Itreak f)f war in hktrope, and had 516 emplo 3 ''ees in 1940—proh- 
:ih!}' many more in 1941. It was situated in the Mingaladon 
Cantonment, north of Rangoon. 

Railway worksho[ ks .—'Fhc chief workshops of the Burma 
Railways were at Tn.sein, near Rangoon, and at Myitngc, near 
Mandalay. Blmployment at Insein was 1,316 in 19-1-0, .and in 
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both World Wars these shops turned out various ordnance 
items for the equipment of British forces. Approximately 200 
locomotives were repaired annually at Tnsein. The Myilnqe 
workshops concentrated on construction and repair of freight 
and passenger vehicles, using Burma’s excellent leakwood 
freely. Normal annual production was about 500 f<jur-wheeied 
freight '“waggons” and 30 medium-sized passenger carriage.s. 
About 2,500 freight cars and 600 passenger vehicles were re¬ 
paired annually. The adjoining power station had a capaeily of 
1,150 kilowatts. 

There were minor railway repair shops at Martaban, I’yun- 
taza, Toungoo, Thazi, Mohnyin, etc., hut most of the work for 
the Bui'ma Railways was done at Tnsein or Myitnge. 

Coachhtnlding and motor repair .—In Burma as in most other 
countries a large part of the motor-repair work was done in 
workshops too small to be classified as “factories." Only 727 
worked in establishments large enough to he included in avail¬ 
able statistics, and all but 113 of these were in Rangoon town. 

Chassis were ordinarily imported from Canada nr the 
United Slates, and teakwood bodies built on them in Rangoon. 

The outbreak of the war and the opening of the Burma 
Road found a large number of Chinese-owned body-construc¬ 
tion centers in Rangoon. Also, Watson & Son. a British firm, 
had a large assembly plant. The Burma Road was responsible 
for this sudden growth of a new industry. 

Electrical pozver, engineering, and transforming.---A United 
States Department of Commerce publication in B>37 listctl 
106 power plants in Burma, several under 10 kilowatts in 
capacity, and six over 1,000 kilowatts. 'Fire largest was the 
Burmah Oil Company’s Yenangyaung plant with a capacity of 
20,000 kilowatts. Ihis plant, like the 16,S00-k!lowatt plant 
the Rangoon Islcctric Tramway and Supply Company .stjpplied 
alternating current, but the great majority of the plants sup¬ 
plied direct current on a voltage of 220, with nil engines as tlic 
source of power. The third largest plant was that at Mansam, 
near Namtu, with a capacity of alraut 10,000 kilowatts. 

Many of the electric plants in Burma were adjuncts of 
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mines and factories. For instance, the Bombay Burmah Trad¬ 
ing Company’s modern sawmill at Rangoon used sawdust as fuel 
for the production of electricity in its 820-kilo\vatt plant, also 
in Rangoon. 

Naturally, the demolition squads paid particular attention 
to cIectric-])owcr plants in the spring of 1942 and all the larger 
plants were rendered useless, at least temporarily. Repairs 
were made in the oil fields, near Namtu and in Rangoon, how¬ 
ever, and in 1943 and 1944 the Japanese were getting a small 
proportion of the former output of electric power. The Ran¬ 
goon Electric Tramway plant, for instance, was in use in the 
fall of 1944, but Allied bombing and Japanese demolition put 
it out of operation before the British forces reoccupied Ran¬ 
goon in May 1945. 

Up to the present time electric supply has been restored 
only partially in Rangoon and most district centers. American 
lend-lease generators helped provide a minimum of power 
for Rangoon, but are inadequate to restore full production. 

Tramways .—The Rangoon Electric Tramway and Supply 
Company had a small system in Rangoon, and after 1937 it 
added a rather efficient trackless tram system. Its Ahlone 
works employed about 300 persons. Mandalay had a small 
tramline, with about 50 employees in its workshop. 

Ore-treatustg Mills 

The statistics given in Table 21 of four ore-treating 
plants with 105 employees, are highly misleading. They relate 
to ministerial Burma® and do not include the Shan States, where 
the Bawdwin Mine and the Namtu refineries and orc-drc.ssing 
plant arc .situated. Nor are the important facilities of the Maw- 
chi Mines included, as they are located in Karenni. 

Aluminum 

Aluminum sheets were imported from India and elsewhere. 
More than half the 258 employees of “metalware factories” 
worked for Messrs. Jeewanlal, Ltd., an Indian firm with a 
plant alcjng colorful and “smellful” Insein Road. This plant 

® Iwnncrly “Divissona! liurnui” or “Rritish Burma.” 
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was believed to have operated under Japanese snpervisicai, pro¬ 
ducing a variety of metal items. 

Sugar Refikkkies 

Burma’s largest sugar mill is at Zeyawaddy, 139 miles north 
of Rangoon on the main railway line. The land in the vicinity 
was made over to the Sinha family in the last century and fam¬ 
ine refugees from Bihar, in India, were settled there. I’addy 
has been their chief crop, but part of the grant has been planted 
to sugar cane in recent ycai's, wnth the ei'ection of the refnuM-y. 
However, it is doubtful if sugar cane cUk's as well at Zeyawaddy 
as in Toungoo and Yamethin districts, farther north. Since the 
erection of the refinery, about 1930, the HOO-odd workers at the 
peak of the season come largel}' from near-by farms, and ha\e 
usually been Indians. This refiner}', together with the some¬ 
what smaller mill of Messrs. Finlay Fleming and (‘ompany, in 
Myitkyina District, produced 38,252 long tons of white sugar 
in 1940-41.“ 

Burmese farmers throughout 'fotingoo, northern Pe.gn, and 
southern Yamethin District grow considerable iiuantities of 
sugar cane for shipment by rail to Zeyawaddy. However, tlieir 
production chronically outran the capacity of the mill, and by 
1940 it was ncces.sary to convert considerable quantities of 
sugar cane into kynntaga or jaijtfery, a substance somewhat 
similar to brown sugar, in order to prevent \vaste. .3 bnllock- 
pow'cred crusher and a few pans sufficed to make kyuntuijd in 
the midst of the field. The cane, after crushing, is used for fuel. 

The Ensuiko Company, thought to be a Mitsui subsidiary, 
resumed operations at Zeyawaddy. In September 1944. Indians 
in and around Zeyawaddy were about as mimerou.s as in the 
prewar period. For a time operations were continued at the 
Sahmaw (Myitkyina) plant of h'inlay Meming, but repetiU-d 
bombing stopped all activities. When Sahmaw was reoccupied 
by Allied troops in the early autumn of 1944 it wa.s found that 
the laboratory and "sugar end” of the factory were <ie.sfroyed. 
It was thought possible that it would he more .sat i.s factory 

Burma Trade Journal, October 1941 . 
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to erect a new factory than to attempt to recondition the 
much-bombed Sahmaw factory. The I Ininpale plant, a much 
smaller refinery in Thaton District, may have reopened opera¬ 
tions in 1943—44, under the control of the Nippon Sugar Manu¬ 
facturing Company. The Zeyawaddy factory is in nearly full 
production at present, but the other two factories are not 
operating. 

Total white sugar consumption in Burma was estimated at 
about 48,000 tons, so the country was nearly self-sufficient 
when both plants were operating at full capacity, and would 
have been quite self-sufficient if llninpale had also been operat¬ 
ing efficiently. 


Minor Food Industries 

Rangoon had three flour mills, which processed Australian 
wheat. In addition to the North Indian and Ifuropean popula¬ 
tion which ate bread regularly, Burmans often consumed cakes 
made of wheat flour. Employees at the flour mills numbered 
146. There were three bakeries in Rangoon large enough to 
come within the purview of the Factories Act. 

Burmans with Western education usually partook of alco¬ 
holic beverages, but the great majority of Burmans adhered to 
their Buddhist principles and were total abstainers. The Moul- 
mcin and Mandalay breweries, thei'cfore, catered mainly to 
immigrants, and were not very large or iriiportant. The use 
of aerated (soda) waters was fairly common in towns and 
along the railway, and Messrs. DuBern & Compiany, a Franco- 
British firm, had a large plant in Rangoon. Ice was another 
product of fairly general use by urbanites, particularly the more 
well-to-do, and was manufactured chiefly by DuBern & Com- 
pany. 

'Fhc Jai)anese reportedly commenced the manufacture of 
saki with 7 percent alcoholic content. 

Cement 

Steel Brothers & Company was well represented in the 
Burma cement industry—^in fact they tvere that industry, 
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through their subsidiary, the Burma Cement CVimpan}-—the 
Thayetmyo plant of which supplied 93.05 percent of the 
country’s domestic consumption in 1939—40 and cxpfirled abottt 
7,000 tons to Malaya and other Far Eastern countries.’ Dalmia 
Cement from India was imported in considerable ([iiantities in 
1941. The Dalmia company did not belong' to the Indian 
cement cartel, of which the Burma Cement Com[)any was a 
member. 

The plant was situated at the southern outskirts of I’hay- 
etmyo, on the Irrawaddy, and w'a.s connected with the <(uarry 
by a two and one-half mile railway. The power plant and 
the kilns used natural gas from near-by oil fields. I'hese fields 
wei'e controlled by the Indo-Bunna Petroleum Company, an¬ 
other Steel Brothers enterprise. Annual caj)acity of the plant 
was about 60,000 long tons. The n)tary kiln, silos for cement 
slurry, and storage bins were all very modern, and competent 
European engineers were in charge. 

The Burma Cement Company was a member of the Indian 
cement cartel, and therefore e.xported no cement to India. Mr. 
Tait, in his presidential address at the end of l'>40, pointed with 
pride to the use of his company's cement in Rangoon's latest 
arterial highway, and hoped for the building of more roads of 
this superior type. Regarding financial operations in PkV> 40, 
Chairman Tait stated: 

After making provision of Rs.360,000 fi)r depreciation of plant, 
writing off from cjuarry development account Rs.33,l'>0/-l/ll. and 
making adequate provision for income tax and super tax, there 
remains at the credit of Profit and Lo.ss AccoutU the .sum <»f 
Rs.522,585/14/1, and providing you confirm the rerunimendation 
made by your Directors of the payment of a divid<‘n<i of R.s.}/™ 
per share, there will remain to be carried forward to VHO Al a 
balance at the credit of Profit and Lo.s.s Account of R.s. 179.585/14/1 
as against Rs. 177.115/7/8 brought forwani fnmi PklH 

The labor force at the Thayetmyo plant was ahtjul half 
■Indian and half Burmese. 

7 Mr. John Tait (n<nv Sir John Tait), I'rc.sidettt of tl»«' fkinna ('cment 
Company and head of the Ranfioon office of Stwi i’.rotlifrs, at the fifth 
annual general meeting rcjxjrtcd in the Rani/mm Times, Drrentiwr 31, 1940. 
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Allied demolition and bombing sufficed to prevent the Jap¬ 
anese from making much use of the plant, but by the same 
token, it is believed that Steel Brothers will have to import 
considerable machiner}' to resume operatiiiiis. 

Burma was more than self-sufficient in cement, as exports 
were approximately twice as great as imiiorts, both in 1938—39 
and 1939-40. 

Riibber 

Tn spite of the fact that Burma is one of the minor rubber- 
cxjiorting countries of the world, rubber manufacturing has 
always been very small. The two rubber factories in the north¬ 
ern outskirts of Rangoon had but 389 employees in 1940. One 
factory, founded in 1936, produced about 4,000 pairs of rubber- 
soled canvas shoes and 12,500 pairs of all-rubber shoes monthly. 
Rubber consumption was 18 long tons of raw rubber monthly. 
The other factory used 4 or 5 tons of raw rubber monthly, and 
produced rubber blocks (bricks) and balls for use in rice mills. 
The products of these factories were used almost entirely within 
Burma, and were supplemented by very extensive imports of 
1 ‘ubber products of all kinds. 

Under the Japanese, one of these factories expanded opera¬ 
tions with numerous Japanese technicians to guide the Indian 
laborers. It manufactured crepe-rubber bicycle tires, rubber 
belting, and boots and shoes for the armed forces. 

The Burma Rubber Works of Kamayut advertised in Sep¬ 
tember 1946 that it manufactured: “Canvas and rubber shoes, 
rice mill bricks, motor tyre compound, rubber stamp compound, 
all sorts of rubber washers, and rubber stoppers for bottles.” 

Matches 

The well-nigh universal use of the cheroot makes the match 
problem in Burma a very pressing one. An Indian, Adamjee 
ITaji Dawood, built a modern match factory in northeast Ran¬ 
goon and employed about 1,400 of the 2,100 workers engaged 
in Ihirma’s five match factories. Exports from Burma (largely 
from the Dawood mill) in 1940-41 amounted to 2,633,000 
gross of boxes. Burmese woods were used for splints, although 
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they are far inferior to woods from the North Temperate Zone. 

The only other factory of any size was that of the Ihirnia 
Match Company, believed to have been associated with the 
group of factories in India formerly allied with the Swedish 
Match Trust. Its factory, down the Rangoon River approxi¬ 
mately opposite the Indo-Burma Petroleum Company’s Thil- 
awa Refinery, was never as modern as the Dawood factory. 
Kemmendine, Akyab, and Mandalay had the other small match 
factories. 

Lack of chemicals, transport, and machinery prevente<l the 
match factories from being of much help to the Japanese. In¬ 
stead, there grew up a fairly flourishing trade in antf)matic 
lighters, made in homes and small workshops. In there 

was some protest against excise duties on h()me-produce<l light¬ 
ers, which may indicate that the market for matches may have 
been permanently affected by the war. 

Unlike most Burma industrie.s, Burme.se emph)yees were in 
the majority, even in the Adamjee Haji Dawf>od factory. I'hi.s 
was perhaps largely due to the necessity of employing large 
numbers of women for the handwork of filling the boxes, etc., 
and the absence of a large class of Indian laboring women. 

MlSCKX.T.ANEOtT.S f XDtr.STRI K.S 

The starch factory .starte<l in the northeastern outskirts of 
Rangoon shortly before the outbreak (jf war in b'.urfjpc appears 
to have been fairly important, with 233 employees and a mo<l- 
ern-appearing plant. The vegetable-oil mills cni.shed the ground¬ 
nut, cottonseed, and sesame of perhaps 2.000,000 acre.s. 
However, many a villager had a home-made device, operated 
with bullock power, for crushing oilseeds. For this reason it is 
not known what proportion of the 200,000 long tons of ground¬ 
nut or fifty to sixty thou.sand tons of .sesame seed.s was 
crushed by the 29 “factories” with their 1,513 employes. The 
larger of these mills, such as that at Allanmyo, opp<>.site d liay*- 
etmyo, were operated by the ubiquitou.s Steel Rrcjther.s. 

The largest printing presses were all in Rangoon—tlio.se 
of the Government of Burma, the American Baptist Mission, 
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and the four leading newspapers. In addition to the presses 
listed in the statistics cited earlier in this chapter there were 
numerous workshops too small to come within the scope of the 
Factories Act. For instance, hy operating a typesetting plant 
in one hole-in-the-wall, a printing press in a second, and a 
bindery in a third, it was possible to operate a fair-sized busi¬ 
ness without maintaining the minimum standards re(|uired by 
the Factory Act. 

The leather and shoe factory was in Tnsein jail, and like the 
woolen mill its customers were the military police and other 
government agencies. 

Other factories manufactured rope, cjuininc, soap, pottery, 
umbrellas, and other commodities for the local market, although 
ordinarily supplying but a small part of total consumption. 
Some were located in the well-populated jails, and there is a 
story (probably untrue) that when a large order for wood¬ 
carving was received by a certain jail the police would bring in 
the jail’s most skilled “alumnus,” to reside there until the order 
was filled! At any rate, the jails deserve credit for making a 
considerable contribution to the technical skill of Burmese 
craftsmen. 


The Japanese Period 

Comments have been made above as to Japanese operation 
of rice mills, power plants, and numerous other factories. In 
general, it may be said that industrial production appears to 
have fallen drastically during the Japanese occui^ation, owing 
to a number of causes, of which the chief were perhaps the fol¬ 
lowing: (a) Allied demolition before withdrawal; (b) Allied 
bombing attacks; (c) evacuation of Indian, European, and 
Anglo-Indian engineers, and skilled and unskilled labor; 
(d) lack of imports of coal, chexnicals, machinery, spare 
parts, etc.; (e) lack of transport facilities; (/) lack of fuel; 
and (g) inflation, food and clothing shortages, and inability to 
offer sufficient incentive to laborers. 

Against these handicaps must be set the Japanese desire to 
make Burma as self-sufficient as possible, and as satisfactory a 
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base as possible for the '‘Drive to Delhi/’ The enthnsiasni of 
Burmese nationalists was whipped tip by grandiose schemes for 
a truly indigenous industrialization, and as late as July 1944 
the Japanese government announced a course of three months’ 
training for fifty young Burnians in electricity, soap-making, 
tanning, engineering, carpentry, and extraction of petrol fiami 
rubber. A few months earlier there was an advertisement for 
moulders to woi'k iron and copper feu' the Maniin K4\ at 
Thamaing, between Rangoon and Tnsein. 41ie laboratories tT 
the Mandalay Agricultural College were praised as the basis of 
new industries, while success in the manufacture of pulp, soap, 
cotton gauze, and particularly of textiles, was announced fnan 
time to time. 

In one area in Upper Burma the Japanese set up a slaughter- 
house, a tannery, a piggery, and a textile trading com|)any. 

There is no doubt that practically all companies pnalncing 
minerals, and most othciyindustries of any importance were 
either taken over by the Jaf)anesc completely, (u\ as in the case 
of the U Thaw Pottery Works, rerjuired fc> accept Japanese 
‘‘partners.” 

Japanese firms attempted to niamifaclure a Iari!;c variety 
of goods for their army, including cotton hlankel.s, caustic soda, 
soap, hardware, small arms, and shell cases. Intensified .‘\llied 
bombing, plus a very effective blockade ami the <lestrnction of 
railway and other forms of land transport, brought most such 
operations to a standstill even before the Japanese evacuation. 
The Japanese removed many generators and other essential 
parts of machinery; and after their evacuation and before the 
arrival of the British, looting ftirlhcr conipHcafed the prohlem.s 
of tho.se who were later to attempt to restore industrial pro¬ 
duction. 

Industrial REnAitu.iTA'noN 

By June 1946 .some 500 rice milks were in operation-- 
three-fourths of the prewar number. With rice production les.s 
than 40 percent of normal, however, it is obvious that most mills 
were not producing cleaned rice at tlie prewar rate. 
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The chairman of the Timber Project Board explained in 
May 1946 that at the time of reoccupation some 60 percent of 
Bunna’s sawmills were destroyed or ineffective, the remainder 
being in a poor state of repair.® The official report of the Board 
for May 1946 gave the following encouraging information : 

There are signs that the supply ]30sition should ease in the 
fairly near future. The rehabilitation of Messrs, the B.B.T.C.L. 
Dunneedaw Sawmill is now almost complete and the mill should 
come into operation in early June. This should materially improve 
the quantity of timljer available in the Rangoon area.® 

It will be noted that the sawmills were restored much more 
slowly than the rice mills, for Rangoon was reoccupied early 
in May 1945. The Bombay-Burmah Trading Company saw¬ 
mill at Dunneedaw was the largest in Burma. 

In June 1946 it was reported that “a local match factory 
is being encouraged to start production as soon as possible in 
order to help meet the shortage of matches in Burma.” 

Burmese Industrial Potential 

As Burmans have amply demonstrated their ability to han¬ 
dle and repair machinery, there appears to be no reason why 
local labor may not be found for any j^robable degree of in¬ 
dustrialization. Burmese capital, on the other hand, is almost 
wholly lacking, and future industrialization would seem likely 
to involve either the continuation of large-scale foreign invest¬ 
ments and control or a great extension of state enterprise with 
borrowed funds. A compromise might be the admission of 
foreigners as junior partners in state or private firms, the 
former furnishing patents, machinery, and technicians in return 
for a minority interest. Some American concerns have assisted 
in the setting up of companies in other underdeveloped countries 
where public sentiment would frown upon new out-and-out 
foreign enterprise. 

^ 77ip Ihirtnan^ May 17, 1946. 

Ibid,, June IB, 1946. 

Ibid., June Ij, 1946. luiconragcnient was bein|^ provided by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bnnna in an unspecified manner. 
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The difficulty of persuading Burmans to invest iii industry 
is great. In the Conservative Blueprint for Burma of 194-4, 
there occurs the passage : 

One case was presented to us where a British finn, establish¬ 
ing a cement company, deliberately fixed the shares at t!u- figure 
of ten rupees and appointed a Burman on the directorate, Imt the 
response of the Burman investor was negligil)le, in spite of a large 
block of shares having been reserved for subscription by Bunnans. 

It may be argued that Burmans would invest more readily 
in shares of distinctly Burmese companies, hut it is difficult to 
see how they can acquire the necessary experience to manage 
such concerns successfully without first associaling themselves 
with existing companies, or employing foreign feclinicians for 
rather long periods at high salaries. 

In the absence of deposits of iron, and of definitely proved 
deposits of commercially w'orkable coal, “heavy industry" does 
not seem likely to be located in Burma. J lowever, the petroleum 
industry, with abundant natural gas as a by-product, may per¬ 
haps assist future industriali;:ation. Hydroelectric power un¬ 
doubtedly could be developed in the mountain.s, but not, it 
appears, near the large port cities where manufacturing has 
hitherto been concentrated. 

As to industries which may be developed (<? a greater 
extent in the future than in the past, every stiulent of Burma 
economy probably has his own list. Some possibilitie.s t<-nta- 
tively put forth are: 

Cotton textiles .—This industry appears able to thrive in 
most countries of the world, although it .sometimes refjuires 
tariff protection. In 1941 the foundation was laid for the pro¬ 
tection of Burmese industry from Indian competition. Burma 
has the raw cotton, the labor, the market, and a little experi¬ 
ence for such an industry. 

Rubber goods .—Tennis shoes arc extremely popular, and 
considerable quantities arc imported. If the textile industry 
expands so as to be able to provide canvas at a rea.sonabic price, 
all products will be of local origin. If, of course, the textile 
industry requires a very high tariff, the rubber g<»ods industry 
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will be penalized thereby. Presumably chemicals used in rubber 
manufacture will need to be imported. 

Canned fruits, X’cgcfaiblcs, and milk. —Considerable quan¬ 
tities of “oilmanstorcs” were imported annually, and many 
prosperous Burmans began feeding their children on hygienic 
imported milk. Phe Shan States have large areas quite sxiitablc 
for dairying as well as for the growing of the fruits and vege¬ 
tables common to the temperate zones. Why should Burma 
always have to import such canned goods from Australia, 
America, etc., paying double the price in those countries because 
of the long freight haul and extra middleman’s profit? 

Paper. —With vast areas covered with fast-growing bamboo, 
Burma should be able to manufacture paper at competitive 
costs. 

The list might be expanded indefinitely, and there are doubt¬ 
less other industries which would be found, on further study, 
to be more suitable than one or another of those just mentioned. 
Burmans, like nationals of most other countries which were in¬ 
troduced late to world economy, appear unwilling for their 
country to continue indefinitely as a source of raw materials 
for other countries, while importing practically all of its manu¬ 
factured commodities. They have noticed that the wealthier 
and more powerful countries of the world are the ones with the 
largest industries in the great majority of cases. Arguments 
about lack of coal and iron, of capital and of industrial experi¬ 
ence may be brushed aside with reference to the industrial de¬ 
velopment of Italy, Japan, and numerous other countries which 
at first did not seem “favored” by nature for industrialization. 

Public vs. Private Ownership 

Prior to the war, private ownership was the rule in Bur¬ 
mese economic life, only such utilities as the railways, postal 
services, and telecommunications being publicly owned. On Sep¬ 
tember 19, 1946, however, the official Nen* Tiuics of Burma 
published a statement to the effect that the Government had 
decided to rc.storc electric supply on a nationalized basis. The 
plan included: (1) “the enactment of legislation authorising the 
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establishment of an Electricity Supply Board; (2) '‘the appoint¬ 
ment of a specially qualified engineer.... to act as Executive 
Officer of the Board”; (3) standardization of equipment, etc., 
and (4) installation of generator sets of 25 to 100 kw. capacity, 
producing single- and three-phase alternating current of 2,50/ 
400 volts. 

Although the avowed Communists have i)cen expelled from 
Burma’s leading party, and are not at present represented in the 
cabinet, some of the leading Burmese politicians have stated 
their beliefs in socialistic and even communistic principles. It 
is therefore not unlikely that Burma’s industrialization will in¬ 
volve a large measure of public ownership and management. 

Public statements by responsible Burmese leaders, however, 
give no hint of a program of confiscation or prohibition of 
foreign investment. On the other hand, there ajipears to be a 
desire to encourage industrialization by all feasible means, pro¬ 
vided foreign investment does not involve unwanted foreign 
economic control of Burmese life generally. 
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EXPORTS 

Generajl Nature 

Two-thirds to three-fourths of Burma’s total exports, ])y value, 
consisted of two items—rice and petroleum. Nearly nine- 
tenths passed through a single port—Rangoon. Three-fifths of 
Burma’s exports went to a single country—India. These three 
characteristics: (1) predominance of one or two export 
products, (2) .shipment through one or two ports, and (3) 
shipment mostly to a country with which there are political 
tie.s—are fairly typical of colonial areas in southeastern Asia. In 
Malaya, for instance, tin and rubber are outstanding as ex¬ 
ports, and Singapore and Penang as ports, although Malaya’s 
relatively free-trade regime prevented British Empire countiies 
from having a lopsided share of the colony’s trade. French 
Tndo-China, on the other hand, sent nearly 60 percent of its 
exports to France and to the other French colonies. 

Following rice and petroleum products, Burma’s other chief 
exports, in order of importance, were: teak and other woods, 
lead, wolfram, tin, vegetables (including beans and potatoes), 
raw rubber, raw cotton, cattle hides, matches, zinc, and copper. 
It will be noted that raw and semifinished pi'oducts predomin¬ 
ated. Petroleum products and matches were the only commodi¬ 
ties in the foregoing list which were exported in finished form 
llie teak, metals, rubber, cotton, and hides, however, were 
necessarily given preliminary treatment prior to export. Of¬ 
ficial export statistics have been used to compile Table 23 show¬ 
ing exports for the last four prewar years: 
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TABLE 23 

Exports of Principal Commodities* 

(Fears ending March 31 ) 
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Leading Commodities 

Rice .—Rice and bran constituted approximately half Bur¬ 
ma’s total exports from the standpoint of value. In the last full 
prewar year, 1940—41, they rose to half the total, since ex¬ 
port of minerals was considerably curtailed. Although Steel 
Brothers was the largest single firm in the export of rice, Indian 
merchants handled over half of the counti'y’s total—including 
much the largest proportion of the rice sent to India. 

Burma was outstanding among rice exporters, being respon¬ 
sible for nearly two-fifths of total world exports. Thailand 
and French Indo-China were the only other countries with 
over a million tons annual export, and the two of them to¬ 
gether exported around three million tons annually, or the 
same quantity as did Burma. In other words, the three neigh¬ 
boring countries exported about three-fourths of all the rice 
entering world trade. In each case a rather secure monsoon rain, 
broad, flat river valleys and deltas, and a not too dense popula¬ 
tion combined to produce a great surplus over domestic food 
requirements. 

Three-fourths of Burma’s normal rice export passes through 
Rangoon, having reached that port by inland waterway for the 
most part, although considerable quantities also are sent to 
Rangoon by rail. “Boat paddy” normally commanded a slight¬ 
ly higher price than “rail paddy” since it ordinarily came fi'om 
the Irrawaddy Delta, and hence from somewhat richer land 
and was of better quality. Bassein, Akyd.b, and Moulmein are 
the other three rice-exporting ports. 

Since paddy was harvested from November to February or 
March, export took place chiefly in the months of January to 
May, March being the largest single month. However, exports 
continued throughout the entire year. A little over half the 
export consists of “raw rice” or ordinary white rice. Some¬ 
what over two-fifths consists of parboiled rice (particularly for 
South India, Ceylon, and Malaya), and the remainder of broken 
rice, etc. Very little unhullcd rice, or paddy, is exported. 

European, Indian, and Chinese firms are grouped into a 
Rice Merchants’ Association, and customs as to grading, bro- 
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kerage, etc., are similar to those in common use throughout the 
world. 

Burma has co-operated with the International hniergency 
Food Commission, a subordinate body of the Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organization. The I.E.F.C. has “allocated” lUirmese 
exports, chiefly to India, Ce^'lon, and Malaya, thus following 
prewar practice. The price received by Burma, arramd Rs. -100 
per long ton, has been far less than the “black market’’ rate 
charged by nonco-operating exporters in French liulo-China. 
Flencc there are numerous reports of the unauthorized smug¬ 
gling of I'ice from Tenasserim to Malaya, to take advantage of 
the high prices available in the latter country. 

Petroleum Products .—About a fourth of exports, by vahie, 
consisted of petroleum products-—chiefly kero.sene for the lamps 
of India. Since the Burmah Oil Company wa.s the countiy's 
chief producer and refiner of petroleum, it was alst) the chii-f ex¬ 
porter to India and elsewhere. Paraffin was the <»ne petroleum 
product which went mostly to Enrf>pe, rather than to India. 

Woods .—^Teakwood ranked third among exports, and was 
shipped by the chief European firms mentioned in chapter vii. 
It is ordinarily shipped in the form of “sipiares,” for further 
sawing in the country of destination. 

Lead, Wolfram,-and Tin .—Mineral products, chiefly from 
the Bawdwin and Mavvchi Mines, came next in imprjrtance. It 
is interesting to note that both the.se great mines are !uit situ¬ 
ated in Burma proper, but in the Shan States and Karemu, 
respectively. I-Iowcvcr, export necessarily takes place llirough 
Rangoon. Together they made up over 10 percent of total 
exports. The large Furopean firms responsifilc for mining also 
took care of export. 

Exroirrs by Countriks 

The following table reproduces official figures for de.stina- 
tions of Burma’s exports in the three year.s 1937-39 to I93P.-}0. 
After that time trade was very abnormal, due to war condititjiss. 
In October 1941, for in.stance, total exports %vere valued at 
R,s.76,610,000, of which no less than Rs.42.850.000 w<»rth 
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were destined for India. Other British countries, the United 
States, and the Netherlands h'ast Indies took practically all the 
rest. Prewar trade, in thousands of dollars, for years ended 
March 31, is given in Table 24. 

'rAiu.i': 24 

.Sk.4-1!ornk I'-xi’ort Tr.m)I'. with I’rincirai, Countries* 


Country 

ValiiB of General Exports 

Percent of Total 

OuUlionK of (IoUmts) 





1 r.mdJB 




UIBH ,‘!P 

19;i{>-40 

- * . ™. 


— ■— 

— --- 

" - 

- *-- 

—— . 

India .. 

O 

o 

94,000 

100,200 

51.0 

54.3 

00.1 

United Kingfdoin __ 

32dK)0 

22,100 

23,300 

Kk!) 

12.7 

13.2 

Ceylon .. 

H,2{)0 

9,700 

9,800 

5.9 

5.0 

5.5 

Straits Settlements ... 

1U100 

9,800 

8.100 

5.9 

5.f) 

4.0 

J apan .. 

4 ,,‘100 

3,100 

7,100 

2.3 I 

1.8 

4.0 

(Germany . 

7,200 

(),(>00 

2,300 

3.8 

3.8 

1.3 

Malaya .. 

2,700 

2,300 

1,800 

1.4 

1.3 

1.0 

United States .. 

400 

300 

1,700 

0.2 

0.2 

1.0 

Cliina . 

1,000 

700 

1,400 

0.5 

0.4 

0.8 

Others . 

22,!)00 

24,900 

15,100 

12.1 

14.3 

8.5 

Totals. 

189,200 

174,100 

170,800 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


* I'oreiuH Commerce Yearbook, 1939, ba.sod on Seaborne Trade of Burma. 


Reasons for India’s predominant position are; (1) Indian 
jiorts were closest to Burmese ports; (2) India is deficient in 
supplies of rice, petroleum, and teak, whereas Burma has an ex- 
]iort surplus ; (3} there was free trade between the two countries 
accompanied by mildly protective tariffs against goods from 
all other countries; (4) currencies were the same, while the 
Reserve Bank of India continued to be Bui-ma’s central bank, 
even after .separation in 1937; (5) the trade of Burma, both 
internal and foreign, was largely in Indian hands. Preliminary 
1946-47 trade returns show India taking Rs. 62,400,000 of 
Burma’s Rs. 174,200,000 of exports. Hongkong, Malaya, Cey¬ 
lon, Indonesia, and the United Kingdom followed in that order. 

About half the remaining trade of Burma was with other 
British Empire countries. The ports of Ceylon and Malaya 
were next closest to Burma after India, and both coun¬ 
tries rcc[uired large rice imports. In general, however, the pre¬ 
ponderance of other empire countries in the remainder of Bur¬ 
ma’s trade must be partially attributed to imperial preference, 
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growing out of the Ottawa Agreements. This differential in 
favor of empire countries was ordinarily 10 to 15 percent— 
sufficient to make considerable difference in many highly com¬ 
petitive lines. Moreover, British firms had a large, if not pre¬ 
ponderant, place in many branches of indu.stry, transjxirt, and 
trade, and their world-wide connections were mainly British. 
All but a very small part of the ocean-going ves.sels calling at 
Rangoon were British, and stopped at British ports an mud 
the world wherever possible, so that it was not always possible 
to ship goods directly to Burma from many non-British coun¬ 
tries. Thus part of the reason for Burma’s trade oricntatifvn 
toward empire countries' was the same as the rca.son for the 
orientation of Philippine (^r Indo-Chinese trade toward the 
United States and I'rance, res])ectively, e-scept that political fac¬ 
tors, such as tariffs, were much stronger deterrents to world-wide 
trade relations in the Philippines and Indo-t'hina than in Burma. 

Japan did not, before the war, occujiy a very important jilacc 
in Burmese trade. However, Japan supplied a much larger .share 
of Burmese imports than it took of Burmese exports. Only in 
1939—40 did the Japanese share in Burmese exports rise to 4 
percent, and this was due partially to the curtailment of trade 
opportunities with Fairope, as well as the intensification of 
Japan’s armament program. Japan <ii<l, h<)wever, purchase cfni- 
siderable cotton, and smaller quantities of a mnnher f)f other 
raw materials. 

Similarly, exports t<3 the United States were very much 
smaller than imports from the United States, the former 
amounting to but a fraction of 1 percent until .g), while 

imports were around 4 percent of the total. 

Exports During the Japank.sk Occupation 

"With the Japanese occupation, Burmese export.s to India 
and most other leading markets ceased abruptly, i'ar Eastern 
countries wdiich were also under Japanese occui»ation only look 
a total of 9 percent of Burma’s l638~-39 exports--chiefly be¬ 
cause many of them exported the same coniuKKlities as Burma, 
or could buy those commocHties nearer at hand. Not only the 
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Japanese, but many among theii* enemies, expected Burma’s 
natural riches to make a large contribution to the self-sufficiency 
of the ‘‘Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” Japanese 
steamers of 1,000 to 5,000 tons draught took away substantial 
quantities of teak, rice, looted commodities (automobiles, scien¬ 
tific instruments, electric refrigerators), and lead and other 
metals already mined and ready for export at the time of occu¬ 
pation. However, by the start of the 1943 monsoon in May, 
Allied attacks on Japanese shipping throughout the whole of Far 
Eastern waters caused few large Japanese vessels to continue 
to make the long run around Singapore to Burma. Thereafter, 
export on a greatly reduced scale took place in small wooden 
vessels. All in all, Burma contributed surprisingly little to the 
Japanese war machine in the way of exports—thanks largely 
to Allied submarines and aircraft. 

Burma’s Postwar Export Prosi’Ects 

The first two years of peace have witnessed a world-wide 
scramble for cereals, including rice, and for building materials 
such as teakwood. It is unfortunate that Burma was so rav¬ 
aged by war as to be unable to export more than half a million 
tons of rice in 1946 (against a normal export of over three 
million tons) and very little teakwood. Lead, petroleum, and 
other Burmese exports have also been in great demand on the 
world market, and there is little prospect of any of Burma’s 
leading exports failing to find a ready market for the forsee- 
able future unless, of coui'se, there ensues another world busi¬ 
ness depression. It is now certain that 1947 and subse¬ 
quent rice exports will greatly exceed 1946 exports, although 
the normal figure may not be approached for several years. 
No safe prediction can be made at this time as to when 
Bui'ma’s mineral exports will return to normal. However, the 
minerals are still there, and they may be exported after a fev 
years when the market may be quite receptive, if not as muc 
of a “sellers’ market” as in the immediate postwar period. 

The teak forests seem capable of providing the prewar 
volume of production for an indefinite time. Thus, the sub- 
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stantial completion of the rehabilitation period should release 
large quantities of teak and permit normal exports. 'J'he long 
chain of production, reaching back to the girdling of trees in 
far-away forests, as well as the rebuilding of destroyed saw¬ 
mills in Rangoon and Motilmein, was started soon after reoc¬ 
cupation and seems likely to measure up to milling ca})acity as 
fast as the mills are I'cstored.’ Presumably there will be found 
some logs in process of tran.sport to the seaports, and some 
trees already girdled, but available information .sugi«es1s that 
the Japanese have not left the ft>rests as much of a going con¬ 
cern as they found them. Rehabilitation needs in intlia and 
elsewhere should provide a steady market for Thirma teak, 
along with India’s vast industrialization program. 

Burmese nationalism may po.ssibly call for a vigorous pro¬ 
gram to increase mamifactures, and it is ])ossiI)Ie that such a pro¬ 
gram will interfere with exports, d'his is not very likely, how¬ 
ever (except perhaps as a cotton te.xtile industry tises local 
supplies of cotton, leaving little or nothing for ex{H)rt ) ; for any 
measure of industrialization will call for imports of machinery, 
and substantial exports will be reriuired to pay for the machinery 
as well as for the foreign technical skill necessary tf) set it prop¬ 
erly in motion and train Burmese engineers aiul operatives. 
The only other possible handicap to exports deriving from in¬ 
dustrialization is the hare possibility that the decline in imports 
consequent upon home manufacture of ctmsniner goods will 
prevent foreign nations from having snfiicieiit Burma exchange 
with which to buy Burmese exports. In view of Burma’s need 
to import machinery for a long time to come, however, thi.s 
latter possibility ,seems remote. Her natural rc.sourccs are not 
stich as to facilitate a well-rounded itulustrialization pntgram, 
and it is to he expected that Burma will C(mtinne for a long time 
as a major exporter of raw materials and an importer of manu¬ 
factured goods, even though there is a very consideraldc 
inci-ease in the pnahiction of Burmese factories. 


*J.awlcssiie.SK, incjiidijig' wholesale theft of teak as the lofts f!o;it down 
the river.s ha.s proved an effective deterrent tf» reM«ni>tion of norma! pro- 
auction. It IS to he hofied that the recent salnthm of inajiif 
i.ssncs wil promptly result in re.sKiriiiK l.-uv am! order, fur t!ie lienetit ni the 
timber iiKlu.stry a.s well a.s Burma generaliv. 
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IMPORTS 

General Nature 

Burma’s imports consisted chiefly of manufactured commodi¬ 
ties, particularly cotton yarn, thread, and piece goods, which 
amounted to between 15 and 20 percent of the total. Other 
consumption goods included practically every manufactured 
item common to international trade, with tobacco, minor food 
products, other textiles, and items of clothing making up the 
greater share. Goods destined for use in Burma’s factories, 
mines, railways, and oil fields also bulked large among im¬ 
ports—with iron and steel, coal and coke, machinery of various 
kinds, chemicals, and fuel oil as the leading items. 

Consumer goods came chiefly from India,’- and were han¬ 
dled by a series of Indian firms from factory to the ultimate 
purchaser in almost any Burmese bazaar. Rangoon was the 
only important port of entry for such goods, and Indian firms 
along Mogul Street, for instance, did a surprisingly large busi¬ 
ness with no showrooms and only the most modest offices. 
They normally had no advertising staffs or programs in the 
American sense and did not undertake market research. Their 
outlets were large numbers of small shops throughout the 
bazaars of the country, and the shops would normally buy a 
number of different commodities through a single importer. 

Capital goods and products for industrial use ordinari 
came from Europe, with the United Kingdom furnishing 

^ In many cases European goods -(vere imported into India and manu- 

factured or assembled there (e.g., motor vehicles), after which they were 
re-exported to Burma, Nevertheless, Indian merchants handled most such 
Items except motor vehicles. 
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large share. Chief among the items from the United Slates 
were motor vehicles. British importers ordinarily handled im¬ 
ports from Europe, and often from the United States as well. 
The Chinese were prominent as importers of goods from Cihina 
and southeast Asia, and there were many small (ihinese mer¬ 
chants throughout the country who i)rovided a natural outlet 
for such goods. 

One outstanding characteristic of prewar Burmese imports 
was the high proportion of most items which was consumed 
by foreigners, or by industries, etc., owned by foreigners, din's 
was chiefly because most Burmans lived in rather primitive 
rural sui'roundings, using very little from the outside world 
except cloth. Pro.sperous urban Burmans, although few in 
number, were quick to use a wide variety of imported con¬ 
sumer goods and there is no doubt that modernization of Ihir- 
mese economy, with Burmans profiting I>y economic progress, 
would enable them to provide a broad and expanding market 
for imports. 


Import Statistic.s by CoMMotnriK.s 

Tabic 25 (pp. 174—75) .shows the trend of impiorts of com¬ 
modities, in order of importance, for the last four prewar years. 
The 1939—40 and 1940—41 columns have been a<lfled tf> the two 
previous columns, the former having been taken from the 
Foreign Commerce Yearbook of the ITnitetl States Department 
of Commerce. Conversion tf) dollars was at tin* current average 
rate. Trade across land frontiers, whicli was negligible prior 
to 1939, is not included. 

Cotton textile .and yarn imports tende<i to increase some¬ 
what in the prewar years, yarn having taken a particular spurt 
in 1940—41. Although efTorts were ma<le to exclude transit 
trade relating to the Burma Road from the 1939 40 and 1040- 
41 figures, it was probably intpossibk* to achieve this object 
completely, since some commoclities must have been purchaserl 
within Burma for export to China via the Burma Road. Cot¬ 
ton textiles and yarn were certainly inchided to some extent 
in this new aspect of trade; thus Burma’s net imports may 
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have been somewhat less than the foregoing figures would in¬ 
dicate. 

Jute—all from India—was used chiefly for the bagging of 
a portion of Burma’s rice crop. Burmese soil and climate may 
have been fairly suitable for jute growing, but Burmese labor 
would probably not care for the unpleasant work involved. 
Hence Burmese production of this commodity was practically 
nil. 


Tmi’orts by Countrees 

British Empire countries supplied 80 percent of Burma’s 
total imports, India and the United Kingdom supplying about 
50 percent and 20 pcixent, respectively. Taldc 26 (p. 176) 
show's, for 1937—38 to 1939—40, total trade in thousands of 
dollars, and the percentage of the leading countries. 

Comparing the foregoing table with the exports contained 
in Table 24 above (p. 167), it will be seen that India and 
the United Kingdom figured to about the same extent in 
Burma’s imports and exports, so far as percentages are con¬ 
cerned. The Straits Settlements, however, purchased a much 
larger proportion of Burma’s exports than they supplied of 
Burma’s imports. Conversely, Japan and the United State were 
fairly important suppliers of Burma’s imports but took a rela¬ 
tively small portion of that country’s exports. Perhaps this tnay 
be explained by the considerable distances between those coun¬ 
tries and Burma by sea, coupled with the fact that each found 
nearer sources of the rather bulky raw materials exported by 
Burma, whereas each offered specially manufactured commodi¬ 
ties which usually combined rather high value with small bulk, 
and which were hence better able to bear the sea freight rates. 
Also, Japanese and American manufacturers, in certain cases, 
were of types and qualities not readily available to Burma from 
other sources. 

Imports During the Japanese Period 

The Japanese period represented a drastic curtailment of 
imports, amounting to cessation of supply of many items. Avia- 
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Sources: ScoJorne Trade and ^svigaim and Foreign Commerce Yearbook, 1938-39. Tk Burmese Government lias kindh made available preliminary 
1946-47 figures, showing imports of private merchandise for the five months ended February 1947, valued at Rs. 89,735 000 (One rupee equals about 30 cents 
in United States money). Textiles made up over 16 percent of the total and petroleum and coal and coke were the other leading imports, 
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tion gasoline was imported from the Netherlands Mast Indies, 
and munitions and certain special footstuffs for the Japanese 
army were imported via the Burma-Siam Railway, even after 
Allied submarines and bombers had virttially cbjsed the sea lane 
to Singapore and Japan. Practically nothing was imi)ortcd for 


TABLE 26 


Sea-borne Import Trade with Principal Cot;NTHii-,s* 


Country 

Value of General Imports 


Percent of T< 

)tfii 


(ihotisande of dollars) 








1937-^:18 

lP3S-<» 

40 



1938 39 

liKBAQ 

India . 

43d)€0 

40,200 

44,700 

49 

15 

53 

89 

55 

3,3 

United Kingdom . 

18,000 

14,000 

13,9(KI 

20 

15 

ItS 

17 

17 

20 

Japan . 

7,800 

5,100 

(>.,600 

8 

74 

C) 

H3 

8 

04 

United iStates . 

3,900 

2,700 

4,700 

4 

37 . 

3 

02 ’ 

5 

82 

Straits Settlements ... 

2,300 , 

2,3CH> 

2,100 

2 

5H 

3 

OH 

»> 

00 

Hong Kong. i 

1,100 

1,100 

1,200 

! I 

23 

1 

18 

1 

4<) 

Netherlands . - 

1.700 , 

2.000 

UlOli 

' I 

91 

*7 

08 

1 

30 

Germany . 

2,900 

l,7(K) 

IdllK) 

- 3 

25 

2 

28 . 

1 

21 

Belgium . 1 

1,400 1 

1,000 

900 

1 

57 

1 

34 

1 

12 

China . .. I 

200 1 

2110 ‘ 

400 


22 


27 


.49 

Ceylon . ..I 

300 1 

200 ' 

200 


33 . 


27 


2,3 

Other countries . 

3,800 1 

4,100 

4,100 


m i 

5 

49 ' 

5 

00 

Totals. 

89,300 j 

74, (RIO 

80,800 

100,0 j 

100.0 : 

100.0 


* Foreujn Commerce Yearbook, on Annual Hekofi of the Seob>one I'radr 

of Burma, Ft om Octtslici 1946 Fcbrtiary 1947 fiids,! 41 pc'! rent ni 

imports of private merchandise, against 44 peirent fur t'ue rnan! Kingfhaij. Myiii mu, dim 
quantities wcie supplied by Iram Malay«i, and the Fuitml Slates «d America. 


Burmese civilian consumption. Urban Ihirmans, accustomed to 
the daily use of numerous imported comforts and luxtirie.s, were 
hardest hit, but lack even of needles, thread, attd clothing af¬ 
fected all parts of the population. 

Tirii RictrAnnnTATioN Pf.hiou 

In view of Burma’s extremely great war damage, and of the 
lack of available exports for the first two years <jr .so after the 
end of the war, the organization and financing of the conntry’.s 
imports during this crucial period have proved very difficult. 
There is the keenest desire for every kind of import previ<msly 
known to Burmans, and fur a few wartime prfxhict.s as well. 
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and there is also a demand for these commodities in that high 
rupee prices can be had for them. However, Burma’s currency 
and credit could hardly stand the shock of unrestricted imports 
of all types of commodities, for in the absence of foreign ex¬ 
change with which to pay for such imports the exchange value 
of the rupee would decline to unknown depths. In anticipation 
of these problems the Government of Burma in exile at Simla 
worked out plans during the war for a Civil Supplies Organiza¬ 
tion charged with the responsibility for importing and distribut¬ 
ing essential commodities to Burma’s civil population. Large 
British importing firms were employed by the Board to act 
as agents for clearing, storing, and distributing imported 
commodities to retailers throughout the country. This organ¬ 
ization has been a favorite target of nationalist editors and 
speakers, who accuse the Govei'iiment of using it (along 
with various other projects) as a cloak for the perpetua¬ 
tion of the monopolies of British firms on certain sectors of 
the nation’s economies. Numerous official statements have 
hotly disputed these charges.® 

An authoritative summary, from the standpoint of a high- 
ranking Government of Burma official, was contained in an 
address by Mr. T. L. Hughes to the Royal Central Asian So¬ 
ciety, in London, during September 1946. Paid of Mr. Hughes’s 
speech was as follows; 

In anticipation of the liberation of Burma, what is known as 
the Young Working Party produced estimates of the civil popula¬ 
tion requirements on a “disease and unrest” basis. The estimates 
were framed to cover two years from the date of liberation and 
were phased into six-monthly periods .... Up to 31st March 
1946 out of 88 million yards of sorely-needed textiles, only 21 mil¬ 
lion yards had actually arrived. As regards cooking oil—another 
commodity of which the country is crucially short—against a re¬ 
quirement of 12,000 tons, arrivals under the military program have 
not exceeded one tenth of that amount. The first shipment o. 
supplies under the civil program arrived ex-United Kingdom or 
19th January 1946 and since then the flow has shown a satis¬ 
factory improvement. The first shipment of supplies for Govern- 


- For one such rebuttal, see The Btirnmn, May 8, 1946, 
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nient departments, etc., arrived ex-Uiiited Kingdom on 6th Janu¬ 
ary 1946 and subsequent monthly arrivals have shown a satisfactory 
upward curved 

The aim of Government from the outset has Ixaui to revive 
the private trade in imports with all possible speed .... "Fhe 
policy as announced at the beginning of the year freed from all 
restrictions imports (other than reserved foodstulTs) from British 
Empire countries within the sterling area and enabled the ilow of 
private imports to begin. 

The major obstacle, however, which prevents a more rapid 
revival of the import trade is the short su|)ply position in Unrma’s 
neai’est neighborhood, India, on which Burma depcaukal in tlie 
pi'ewar period for a large proportion of its inifiorts. d'he ovca”-all 
shipping shortage too has played its share in limiting the ihnv of 
supplies into Burma. 

The clearance and storage of civil supplies is the responsibility 
of the Civil Supplies Board .... the major prohkon facing these 
organizations was the widespread pilferage of cargoes in transit, 
mainly on the wharves, l3nt also helween the wharv(‘s and go- 
downs .... the J^ort (fommissioners, Police, am] (‘ustoins. art- 
ing in concert with the clearing agencies, have, howm-er, gone a 
long way toward bringing llie situation under control. 

The responsibility for distribution, over almost the whole range 
of civil supplies lies with the Civil Supplies Ikvtrd, 

It is the declared policy of the Gi>vernment ot Burma actively 
to promote the full participation cjf Bunnan firms in tlu‘ commerce 
and industry of Burma, informal contacts W'ilh major Enrcipean 
firms have resulted in proposals fur assisting y<amg Bmrmans to 
enter the higher ranks of such undertakings, imeililies have been 
given to several Burmans to proceed to India fo eslahlish trade 
connections. Particulars of export c|ti(da holders in liu* rnite<l 
Kingdom and India have been funii.shed to Burmese import<frs to 
assist them to make the necc.ssary contacts. Arrangtauents wcux 
made for the scheduled banks to return Burma al an early stage 
and they actually opened in Rangooii on 23rd Jamiary, I646d 


« For a general disciis.slon of the problems fami hv tlu^e iTHimmiblc far 
supply see ‘^Aspects of RehaMlitatiiir^ in i'ostAVur liiirnwi;'* liy A. If. 
mour, m the JfmrHal of the Royal Reciety of Aris, January 17, P47. 

^ India and Burma News Summary, September 2(n BMA distriliisted by 
the Inchan Agency Genera!, Wasliington, IXC Willi regard to Mr, Hugheses 
shoitlci be noted that the iuily American hunk, the Kuimml 
City Bank of New York, did^ not reopen its Harigaofi braiicli wlicri the British 
banks dicL Absence of permission to import from noii“Sterlii’ig«area cyuafcrici 
woind eilectivcly discourage a iwmBritish bankM 
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Notification No. 13 of March 16, 1946, prohibits the im¬ 
port into Burma of most types of goods from non-sterling areas 
without special import licenses. The application for such a 
license calls in Item 15 for “description of efforts, if any, 
which have been made to obtain the goods or substitutes there¬ 
of from stei'ling countries.” In other words, the burden of 
proof was placed on the importer, to show (a) that the goods 
are essential, and (b) that they are not obtainable in the ster¬ 
ling area. If satisfied on both points, the Supplies Department 
issues a license and the non-sterling exchange is released. To 
the middle of 1947 this system had not resulted in significant im¬ 
ports from the United States. 

Official Port of Rangoon statistics showed imports to total 
71,706 long tons in April 1946 and 69,537 tons in May. The 
largest single item in each month was classified as “Civil 
Affaii's,” or imports of the Civil Supplies Board, and amounted 
to 23,710 tons in May.- Imports in that month included 14 
MacArthur locomotives and tenders, 6 Garratt locomotives and 
12 tenders, and 62 box cars and brake vans. Although exports 
were normally much greater in volume than imports, the May 
1946 exports weighed only 20,255 tons, of which 11,253 tons 
was rice from crops previous to the one just harvested. 

The official report for July (Customs Department) noted 
that “the bulk of imports came from India and consisted mainly 
of leather manufactures, glassware, hardware, medicines, toilet 
requisites, cigarettes, and tobacco. During this month also, sub¬ 
stantial quantities of goods arrived from the United Kingdom, 
a fair proportion of these being cement. The other items are 
motor vehicles, machinery, and textiles.® 

By February 1947, the Survey of Departmental Activities 
could report: “The Customs revenues collected during the 
month amounted to Rs. 3,505,432. A large quantity of cotton 
piece goods was imported from India and the United Kingdom. 
Other important items of import .... consisted of drugs 
and medicines, gunny bags, chemicals, machinery and hardware. 
There is a general feeling in business circles that there are far 

® The Burman, August 23, 1946. 
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too many restrictions on trade both in importing and exporting 
countries. It is hoped that the .... International I'rade 
Conference in Geneva will bring about the stabilization of trade 
and relaxation of trade restrictions.” 

The PoST-REIIABIinTATION OUTI.OOK 

At the present rate, it will probably take at least until I'k'iO 
to restore Burma’s export economy to its prewar level, and this 
estimate may prove much too optimistic in case there is con¬ 
tinued civil unrest. During that period, unless substantial loans 
from the International Bank or other non-British sources be¬ 
come available, it seems likely that Burma’s rehabilitation will 
be linked to Great Britain’s own rehabilitation, aixl to the 
ability of the latter country to suppl}' the necessary machinery, 
rolling stock, and capital to do the job. 

Looking beyond the period of rehabilitation, present po¬ 
litical trends indicate that Burma will he self-governing, ami 
will choose to avoid such extremely close ties with British Lin- 
pire countries as characterized the prewar economic situation. 
Imports will probably come principally from India, the llnited 
Kingdom, Ceylon, and Malaya, for geographic and historic 
reasons, but it will be .surprising if tho.se countries have the 
near-monopoly of Burmese imports which they formerly en¬ 
joyed. 

There is a distinct p<xssibility that nationalism may leatl to 
strenuous efforts to manufacture locally some, textiles, bicycle 
tires, canned goods, and numertms other commodities formerly 
imported. Burma does n<,>t have the raw materials for a com'- 
plete m-anufacturing program. Iu.)wevcr, aiul even if it did, ex¬ 
perience in other developing coimtries lias rather consistently 
.shown that as fast as one import ceases hecatise of the dcr'el<,»p- 
ment of domestic industry, other imports .start or arc: expanded. 
The more developed and industralized countries Iiavc the most 
imports per capita. Hence it may he expected that Pmrma’s 
market will ab.sorban increasing quantity and variety of impf»rts 
in the po.st-rehabilitation period, provided world political and 
economic condilion.s are at all favorable to international trade. 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF BURMA’S INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

Balance of Trade 

]5urma had a higher per capita foreign trade than any of its 
neighbors except, of course, the entrepot country of British 
Malaj'a. This is largely a result of the specialization of Burma’s 
agriculture in one large export crop, together with the rich 
mineral and forest resources for which there was relatively 
little use locally. The following tabulation, based on foreign 
trade and population figures from the Foreign Commerce Year 
Book, shows also that Burma was the only country in which 
per capita exports were more than twice as great as the per 
capita imports: 

PER CAPITA FOREIGN TRADE IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA, INDIA, AND CHINA 
(Annual Average, 1936-1939) 

Country Imports Exports 


British Malaya .. 

.... U.S. $63.00 

U.S. $75.55 

Burma"^ . 

5.60 

12.65 

Netherlands Indies ... . 

- 4.00 

6.70 

Siamf.-. 

3.55 

5.10 

Indo-China ... 

2.60 

4.05 

India. 

_ 1.60 

2.00 

China . 

.70 

.40 


Burma average for the fiscal years 1936-37 to 1939-40. 
t Siam average for fiscal years 1935--36 to 1938-39, inclusive. 

No reliable estimate of the balance of payments for Burma 
is available, but from the foregoing table it is evident that the 
net “invisible imports” for the years 1936-39 amount to some¬ 
what more than $7.05 against ordinary merchandise imports 
of $5.60. The reason total invisible imports must have been 
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greater than $7,05 is that there were some '‘invisible exports/’ 
(i.e., transactions which caused foreign currencies to be pai(i in 
exchange for laipees), such as tourist expenditures in Ihirma 
and missionary contributions from abroad. 

The 1939-40 figures were $80^730^000 for imports against 
$175,219,000 for total exports. The latter figure included 
exports of silver and was taken from the official Seal^arne 
Trade of Burma. 

The phenomenal "favorable’' balance of merdianclisc trade 
of Burma was accounted for by the fact that most of the 
million Indian immigrants were single males who sent surplus 
funds to the extent of approximately Rs. 30,000,000 annually 
to their families in India by money order alone. Indians also 
sent money to India in other ways and when they returned to 
India took surplus savings with them. Ihu*opeans and Ameri¬ 
cans, although few in number, sent consiilerable portions of 
their ordinarily large salaries out of Ihirma. Olie (lunese 
immigrants were often domiciled in Burma with family con¬ 
nections elsewhere, and many of them also made sub¬ 
stantial remittances abroad. Pensi(ais to civil servants fihe 
retiring age was 55) amounted to a cmisideralilc sum and much 
of that sum was transferred ahnvid, as European civil servants 
ordinarily retired in the United Kingtloim Moreover, banking, 
insurance, and shipping were aliiifrst completely in the liands 
of nonresidents. 

Table 27 shows the fialante of Burma's foreign trade in 
private merchandise from 1B4L 

An interesting feature abiiiit the foregoing tabic is the rela¬ 
tive stability of both imports and cxp<irts, altlanigli, of cotirsc, 
there was a decline during the cleprcssion as in other countries. 
Likewise it will he noted that imports were more than half as 
great as exports (i.e., "invisible imports" were less than "visi¬ 
ble imports") up to 193B-32, but that a considerable change 
took place in that year and conlintic<i thnmgli -40. Per¬ 

haps this was a reflection of the fact that a roiisidernfile part 
of Burma’s out payments were due to interest charges and 
other items which were not reduced proporticwiately with the 
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general fall of prices and economic activity during the world 
depression. They might also have been a reflection of the fact 
that new investments by foreign companies and by Indian 
moneylenders came virtually to a halt at the beginning of the 
depression and hence an important source of foreign exchange 
ceased to be made available to Burma. 


TABLE 27 


Burma’s Foreign 

Yearly Aver.age 

Trade in Private Merchandise, 
(In millions of rupees) 

1909-1941 

Balance 

or Year^ 

Iinpoi t.v 

Exports 1 

of Trade 

1909^10—1913-14. 

....249.9 

361.9 

112.0 

1914^15_.1918-^19.. . . 

....229.5 

378.8 

149.3 

1919-20. 

..,.321.0 

558.7 

237.7 

1920-21. 

. . 469.5 

542.7 

73.2 

1921-22. 

...379.3 

643.2 

263.9 

1922-23. 

....380.1 

653.7 

273.6 

1923-24. 

. ..347.7 

615.2 

267.5 

1924-25. 

....374.0 

675.8 

301.8 

1925-26. 

...,399.4 

791.6 

392.2 

1926^27. 

....404.9 

670.6 

265.7 

1927-28. 

....443.9 

750,1 

306.2 

192cS-29. 

.,..371.7 

679.3 

307.6 

1929-30. 

...370.9 

702.0 

331.1 

1930-31. 

....283.8 

548.8 

265.0 

1931-32. 

...212.5 

447.6 

235.1 

1932-33. 

.202.9 

463.0 

260.1 

1933-34. 

....178.8 

469.3 

290.5 

1934-35. 

... 204.4 

507.3 

302.9 

EJS-we. 

....208.3 

541.4 

333.1 

1936-37. 

....247.8 

561.0 

313.2 

1937-38t... 

....238.1 

504.4 

266.3 

1938-39. 

... 207.8 

485.0 

277.2 

1939-40. 

....251.6 

550.5 

298.9 

1940-41. 

...,295.5 

553.7 

258.2 


* Fiscal years ending Maicli 31. 
t Includes re-exports. 

t The figures for 1937-38 and thereafter exclude excise duty on mineral oil from 
the recorded value of exports. The figures for the earlier years are inclusive of excise 
duty. 


Foreign Investments 

Indians, Chinese, and Europeans owned all the large fac¬ 
tories and a large proportion of the workshops. Moreover, 
Indian Chettyars had invested an estimated Rs. 750,000,000 by 
1930, according to an official report.^ Much the greater part 
of Burma’s public debt was foreign-held. A rough estimate of 

' Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Report, 1930, Vol. I. 
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total foreign investments in Burma in 1941 may he given as 
follows 


Foreign corporations. £47,200,000 

Chinese . 2,800,000 

Indian Chettyars . 56,()()(),()()(} 

Government and municipal obligations .... 45,000,000 

Urban real estate._. 3,25(),00() 

Indian industrial establishments not included 

above . l,00n,fKK) 


£155,250,000 

The foregoing figure for investment.s hy foreign corpora¬ 
tions is taken from Foreign Capiinl in S<>!ithra.'{t rlstn hy Dr. 
Helmut G. Callis.'* Dr. Callis hased thi.s figure upon an e.Kteii- 
sive study of corporation reports, etc. 'I'he figure lor t.liiiiese 
investments is .subject to a very wide margin of error !iut the 
Chinese are knowtr to have owned a sizahle area at the edge of 
the Rangoon husines.s district as well as a match factory, saw¬ 
mills, rice mills, most of the pawnsho[)S, a large proportion of 
the hotels, tea shops, liquor shojis, and retail store.s in all towns 
and many villages. Should all such ('hinc.se investments he 
included, the figure would almost certainly he larger than 
the £2,800,000 just cited. However. Chinese oft<*n married 
Burmese women and to all intents and pnrjioses hecame 
Burmanized so that in many instances the term “(’hinese’' 
was no longer applicahle, and in paiiicnlar, proceeds were not 
sent to China. 'Fhe figure for Chetlyar investments given in the 
foregoing is the sterling eciuivalent of Hs. 750,000,000• -the 
only official estimate e\'er made. 

Chettyars are known to have suffered very heave losses 
during the depression and much of the 2.500,000 acr<>s of land 
which they had taken over hy 1050 were pnihahly ac<-epted in 
lieu of debts considerably greater than the market value of the 
land. Mr. A. M. M. V'ellayau Chettyar stated in H’45 that he 
didn’t believe there were Chetlyar mortgages against nmre than 

-J. Rus.sell AiKlru.s, “Furfigji Ifivc-suiu'iits in Ihtrnia," i’twitic Aifairs, 
Marcli 1944, p. 9.4 

” J^ublished by tire Institute uf I’acific Rr'laticni'v, 1942. %vith it fnrewnrti 
by Or. Carl Reiner. 
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another 500,000 acres (in addition to the 2,500,000 acres owned 
by Chettyars in 1941). Two-thirds of the total Chettyar in¬ 
vestment was believed to be in land mortgages or other invest¬ 
ments in agriculture. Chettyar land was normally the best land, 
since Chettyars did not lend against poor security. It therefore 
must be assumed that by 1941 the average value of the 3,000,- 
000 acres of land owned by or mortgaged to the Chettyars was 
Rs.lSO per acre. In this case the total Chettyar investment in 
agriculture would amount to Rs. 450,000,000—a 10 percent 
decline from the 1930 figure of Rs. 500,000,000. There is no 
similar means of estimating the extent of Chettyar urban in¬ 
vestments. It seems a fairly reasonable assumption, however, 
that Chettyar investments continued approximately intact in 
the eleven years following 1930 in view of the growth of the 
population and the economic activity of the country. For this 
reason the 1930 figure is believed to have been approximately 
accurate in 1941—Chettyar losses having been made up by 
accrual of interest. 

The Government of Burma undertook an obligation for 
the India-Burma debt of Rs. 584,500,000 when the two coun¬ 
tries were separated in 1937. Nearly 60 percent of this sum, 
or Rs. 344,482,000, was the capital value of the Burma Rail¬ 
ways. Debts were reduced but slightly between 1937 and 1940.*^ 
The Rangoon Port Trust, Rangoon Development Trust, and 
Rangoon Corporation, as well as a few public or semipublic 
bodies, also had outstanding bond issues. As for the urban real 
estate, nearly half of Rangoon’s 1941 population was Indian 
and the Indians claim to have paid over half the real-estate 
taxes. The Rangoon Corporation assessed privately owned 
property in Rangoon at Rs. 25,846,164—the annual tax being 
Rs. 2,032,454. The latter seems a rather high proportion of 
the former and it may be, therefore, that the commercial value 
of the property was double its assessed value, or about 
Rs. 50,000,000, which puts Indian holdings at upwards o-^ 
Rs. 25,000,000. Some of this undoubtedly belonged to th 

^ The debt on July 31, 1941, amounted to Rs. 563,442,000, according to 
the official Burma Gazette. Of this sum Rs. 486,916,000 was owed to the 
Government of India. 
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Chettyars and is included in the Chettyar estimate notetl in the 
foregoiiig, but there is no evidence of large-scale t.'hettyar hold¬ 
ings of urban land similar to Chettyar holdings of agricultural 
land. 

Mr. A. M. M. Vellayan Chettyar, as <iuoted by the Madras 
Liberator, January 17, 1945, gave the following .statistics on 
four of Burma’s leading European companies : 

The Burmah Oil Co., Ltd.: Capital £13,157,675: Divicieiid.s: 1630 
22J<, 1931 17y,, 1932 20, 1934 15, 1935 20: Reserve: (leneral 
£900,000; Insurance £620,000; I'ield expenditure equalisation 
£1,000,000; Fire and Marine In.surancc A/c., £ I ,*1-18,980; 
Bonus of 2yi% capitalised of Bomi.s 33j'j.. 

Steel Bros. S- Co., Ltd.: Capital £2,800.000: Dividend : 1923 40%, 
1924 40%, 1926 20%, 1927 17%C, 1928 15%. 1920 .50%, 
1930 35%, 1931 10%, 1932 7yT/r, 1934 16%',. 1935 H%; 
Reserve: General £350,000. Capitali.scd bonus 2l2>'l%o. 
R.E.T. S' S. Co., Ltd.: Capital £800,000: Dividends: 1930 26 to 
30 Rs. 1>^, 1931 Rs. 1K>, 1932 Rs. 1 >4. 1935 R.s. 1 ; Reserve: 

General £205,000, Insurance Renewal A/c., £492,624. 

For premium and contingcncic.s, £155,913; Fire aiifl Marine 
Insurance A/c.: lAjualisation F'und £30,000. 

Anglo-Burma Tin Co., Ltd.: Capital £662.00f): Dividends: 1932 
5%, 1933 10%, 1934 30%., 1935 35'v.. 1936 25%'. 

Tariffs 

Burma was part of the liulian tariff sy.steni even after 
1937. An Indo-Burma Commercial Agreement signeil in F>41 
didn’t have lime to go into effect before the Japanese invasion. 
Hence Burma has had free trade with Inrlia foun the time 
Burma was added to the British Fnii«re until BMl. Import 
duties on commodities from Flmpire e(»untrie.s acctu’ding to the 
Indian and Burme.se schedule.s were rather moderate, ordinarily 
around 10 to 30 percent, while dutie.s on non-Enijure goods were 
apfiraximately 50 percent higher. 

Import duties during the Japanese period are believed to 
have been 25 percent ad valorem on all articles coining by .sea. 
There was .smuggling, however, in small craft from Malaya 
and Indo-China; rubber, oil, cloth, anti .small miscellaneous 
items being included in this illegal trade. C.'ustoms tilHcials were 
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portaiice to Burma as well as to India, Christian's statement 
seems unduly strong particularly when the subject under dis¬ 
cussion is the Indo-Bui‘niese Customs Agreement, hfad India 
protected Burmese rice against the competition of Thai and 
Indo-Chinese rice so that India paid Burma more than the 
world price for rice, Christian’s argument would be ejuite cr)r- 
rect. However, both Burmese rice and several other commodi¬ 
ties received no advantage in the Indian market and merely 
sold at the world price in that market. 

Even on the assumption that the rndian government would, 
out of spite, purchase rice at the w’orkl price from Siam or 
French Tndo-China instead of purchasing it fiom Burma, it 
is doubtful if there would be any important long-run effect of 
such action upon the world price of rice. In other words, such 
action by India waxild mean a redistribution of total world 
demand, but would not affect either the total w<nid demand for 
rice or the total world supply of this cc^mmoriity, and in the 
prewar period the world rice price was a competitive one. It 
is, therefore, not at all clear that 'dhiriua wcnild have the 
greatest difficulty in disposing of her surplus rice.’' Moreover, 
the Indian famine of 1943 has been ofllrially attrilmted to a 
mmibcr of causes, one of which is tiie c<*ssal!oii of rice imports 
from Burma. Thus the wartime stoppage fd' that trade <Hd 
not support Mr. Cliristian’s thesis, <!id it prov<^ that the 
Burmese rice grower was any nmre aflvers<*ly affected than the 
starving millions of Bengal. As to mineral oils, if was mned 
in chapter vii that India iifuanally imported abonf 52 penaait 
of its mineral oil from Pmrma. Bmrnia’s teak\voo<I was used 
extensively in the Indian railways and shipping yards. 

On the import side, Fiombav, Ahmedabacb aiul the iaiier 
great textile centers furnished only 3d pernmt tif Burma’s mtal 
imports fnun India by B)3d^.4d. Thv fact that liurma’s cloth 
tra<ie, in large towns as well as in village teu^aars, was ordi¬ 
narily in Indian hands, helped {ndian gooils^'-mo doubt at the 
expense of Japanese textiles, llie Jamshedpur steel mii!, the 
largest in the British Empire, supplied a large part of liurina's 
needs for structural steel, ctc\. whik* the coal Jields of Ihnigal 
and Orissa monopolized the Burma market, Since Burmese 
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taste and the general Burmese level of economic well-being 
were somewhat similar to those of India, it was but natural that 
India should supply Burma with a variety of manufactured 
goods. However, India could not compete with European sup¬ 
pliers of machinery and apparatus. Since nearly all commodi¬ 
ties purchased by Burma from India were effectively protected 
by means of a tariff schedule of the two countries, it is obvious 
that Burmese purchasers of cloth, etc., were forced to buy 
many commodities at prices above the world level, thus making 
contributions amounting to millions of I'upees annually to the 
industrial development of India. It is difficult to find any 
corresponding gain. Furthermore, the few industries in Burma 
which benefited by the protective tariff were almost invariably 
owned by non-Burmans.® 

A rice-control scheme was introduced in the fall of 1941 
in order that the Government might “control the export of 
next year’s rice, by itself becoming the sole exporter.”’’ War¬ 
time economic measures are indicated in this decision and 
there was the hint of further probable Government control had 
the Japanese not invaded Burma when they did. The Indian 
rice exporters who had hitherto dominated the market pro¬ 
tested without avail.® Mr. Somerset Butler, leading European 
businessman, was appointed controller of both rice and cotton. 

The Indo-Burma Trade Agreement of 1941 would have 
brought to an end a regime of free trade, for by its provisions 
low duties were to be imposed by both governments. The 
Burmese Minister of Commerce pointed out that Burma would 
receive Rs. 10,000,000 in customs duties and would still give 
some preference to Indian goods in the Burma market and vice 
versa. For instance, Indian cotton goods would receive a 
preference of percent and Japanese imports would be 

further restricted by quota. The slight preference previously 

« The chief, and not very important, exceptions were fish and unmanu¬ 
factured tobacco, on which the Indian tariffs of 1940 and 1941 levied duties 
of 25 percent and Rs. 3-4-0 per pound, respectively, while imports of those 
commodities from Burma entered free or with nominal duty. 

’’ Official press communique, September 18, 1941. 

® Rangoon Times, October 7, 1941. 
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given Burmese petroleum products was withdrawn, "lliis was 
perhaps the only substantial benefit hitherto received by Burma 
from the previous customs agreement. Rice wa.s not to be 
taxed as it entered India from any country, but should the 
duty on broken rice be re-established, Burma's imports would 
receive a preference e<]ual to the amount of the duty, or 10 
percent, whichever was less. 

In other words, the 1941 Indo-Burme.se Trade Agreement 
was fair and reciprocal, and gave no incentive to a trade war. 
Neither Burma nor India levied duties which discriminated 
against the other, but neither (with minor exceptions) did 
they levy duties to protect one another’s industries. India would 
continue to pay the competitive world price for most imports 
from Burma. Burma would either pay tlie comj)etitive world 
.price for goods imported frcjin India or, if there were a tariff 
duty on a particular commodity, the tariff would Ik- levied at 
about the same rate on Indian ami on non-Indian goods. 'Fhe 
benefit, therefore, of the higher prices paid by Burmese con¬ 
sumers would accrue to the Burmese exchetjuer. 

Burma's Gexkkai. Kco.no.mk' DKVKi.oFMKN-r 

Burmese nationalists bcfr)re the war were beginning to 
clamor for a great program cjf indu.strialization. In this they 
did not differ from nationali.sls of nsost un<level!)ped counirie.s 
who noticed that the world'.s mo.st powerful ami we;il(hy na¬ 
tions were those with the greatest industrial establishments. 
Ilcncc indu.strialization appeared to be the key to wealth, happi¬ 
ness, and power. 'J'he following comments are <|note<I from a 
I'cccnt .study by the present writ(‘r 

.Some writers who value indnslrializatittn highly blame Knropean 
cntcrpri.se.s for a lop-.sided econonne development which lay.s all 
the stre.s.s (m exports. It is untlouhtedly true that Ihiropean entetr- 
priscs (lik<‘ the very nmueroiis and iinj'K»rtaiit Asiatic eommercial 
and industrial finn.s) .set up hu.sine.ss iti this area primarily tf> make 
a profit, and that they found the greate.st opportunity for profit in 

Andru.s Basic Problems of Relief, Reluihilitntum ««<f Recon- 
siruciunt tn Southeast Asia (Oxford I'niwotity Bress, Iknubayh P)4S, pp. 

63 “64. 
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the development of export industries. In view, however, of the 
fact that they could equally well have developed local industries for 
the production of consumption goods had conditions justified, it is 
not necessary to impute to them any sinister motives, such as the 
desire to prevent optimum local economic development. The small 
size of the local market for most manufactured goods made it ap¬ 
propriate that Chinese, Indian and in some cases indigenous firms 
should spring up, operate on a small scale, and satisfy local needs. 
In some cases, moreover, European concerns did set up manufac¬ 
turing industries with considerable success and profit, and catered 
to the local market. 

Indochinese textiles are an outstanding example. That they did 
not set up more such enterprises probably shows that in their 
seasoned judgment more profit was to be made in developing the 
export industries for which this area was best endowed by nature. 
Some facts of geography and economics are no respecters of politics, 
and it is highly possible that a national government, itself owning 
a controlling interest in all local enterprises, would come to the 
same conclusion—the primary stress should be laid on the develop¬ 
ment of export industries. 

This does not preclude the possibility of considerably greater in¬ 
dustrial development than before the war. For instance, in coun¬ 
tries like Burma, containers of jute, wood or metal have to be im¬ 
ported for the internal transport as well as the export of most 
local products other than teak. Perhaps most of such containers 
could profitably be manufactured locally. 

There is evident a worldwide trend toward greater government 
participation in economic life and its control. There is every rea¬ 
son to suppose that a similar trend will go on in Southeast Asia, 
particularly if and as the colonies move toward self-government. 
They may eventually find that such economic control is more 
necessary to prevent the development of monopolies with head¬ 
quarters in nearby parts of Asia than to prevent the development 
of similar monopolies with headquarters in Europe. Mixed com¬ 
panies, with control in the hands of the local government but 
minority holdings and technical management in the hands of for¬ 
eigners, may serve a useful purpose. 

The Present Outlook 

Since Burma's economy suffered a very great degree of 
wartime devastation, it will be some years before trade is fully 
restored to its prewar level and before the country can be ex- 
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pectcd to undertake anihitious new schemes for clcvdopmcnt. 
The views which follow arc those of U Tin Tut, brilliant Bur¬ 
mese economist and former government servant, now Miiance 
Member in the Burmese cabinet: 

Never before in Burma's history has she needed .... capital 
more and it is important that the Ihirmesc should have the issues 
clear in their minds. The free flow of external capital into a coun¬ 
try is ordinarily of advantage to the country, particularly where, 
as in Burma, there are undeveloped natural resf)tirces and th(‘re is 
no sufficient capital within the country. What was wron^ in the 
past was that such capital was not controlled and dircetcal by the 
Government of Burma in the interests of the Luriiiese. (are was 
not taken that tlie rcvciiiie of Burma (shtainecl its fidl cv|uitahle 
share of the profits of external capital and in granting ctnuasssicnis 
and privileges to non-Burmese undertakings, no stipulation was 
made requiring them to reserve a portion of their share capital for 
Burmese investors, for the training of Ikiimans in the industry 
concerned, for the employment of Ihirmans in the higlier staff of the 
organization and for Burmese s<‘ats on the <lirectorate. llies«‘ are 
measures which future governments cd Ihirina cannot overlook, but 
care must be taken that the coinlitifnis deinancltsl are not so harass¬ 
ing as to deter the entry of fnssh capital. 

In regard to the possibility of expropriation, we do imt think 
that non-Burmese capital need wcjrry. Not even the most cextreine 
Burmese politician has vvvr seriously arlvocate<i the expnq)riatioii 
without compensation, of foreign Imsiness iiUcuaeits, ancl we soine- 
how do not think that comnnniism of the red brand will find the soil 
of Burma fertile io its growth, llie caxproprialioii rfl foreign oil 
interests in Persia and in Mexico did no good to these coiintrit^s 
and the lesson has not lieen lost on oiIku* countrirs. It is prolcdde 
that a self-governing Ihirnia would introdma* a considerable meas¬ 
ure of state socialism and nati^malize public utility services and 
perhaps some of tiie key industries falling cmtshlv th«! striel defini¬ 
tion of that !c‘rm. Hicia'' is, however, no danger of expropriation 
without ctnnpensatiom Pmrma intends to become a member of tlie 
United Nations Organization and any ntUmpi by a free lUirma to 
expropriate properties belonging fo foreign mitionak will neces¬ 
sarily come within the jurisdiction of I hiitecl Xalions ()rgaiii/.ation 
even if Burma is not to be a member. 

No amount of state soeiahsm will, however, give the Hurman 
the training and experience he lacks in commerce ami imiiistry and 
a wise Pmrrnese government will therefore need to go slowly aii<l to 
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utilize to the full non-Burmese skill and experience during a transi¬ 
tion period which must necessarily be long, as business experience 
cannot be acquired in a day. The non-Burmans have not only the 
experience but also the foreign contacts, and the capital. The right 
line of advance seems to us to be a partnership between these and 
the Burmese. Certain important British firms are already looking 
to the future and are recruiting Burmans for the covenanted ranks 
of their services. This will provide opportunities to young Bur- 
mans for training in commerce. We would like to see in addition 
the incorporation of new companies with part of their capital pro¬ 
vided by the existing non-Burmese business undertakings of high 
standing and repute and the remainder by the Burmese themselves. 
Such a new company would in a sense be a subsidiary company of 
the old and could work in coordination with it. For instance, the 
new company could take over the distribution side of the business 
of the parent company and in any case the new company will har¬ 
ness the local knowledge and the goodwill of the Burmese to the 
experience of the non-Burmese element. There may be other ways 
of achieving the same result but the point is that the Burmese must 
be content to hasten slowly. A free Burma will need external 
capital, cannot afford to do without the non-Burmese business 
talent and experience which has helped to develop Burma in the 
past and, above all, she will need international goodwill, which 
alone is the key to the maintenance of freedom and the achievement 
of prosperity, and the neglect of which in the past led to the loss 
of Burmese independence.’'® 

^0 The Burmese Review, July 1,1946. U Tin Tut, an Economics Honours 
graduate of Cambridge, edited this journal before entering the Cabinet of 
Ceneral Sir Hubert Ranee as an independent or nonparty man. In view of 
the ability of Burmese Communists to organize strikes and other fairly im¬ 
pressive demonstrations of strength, one cannot be certain that U Tin Tut 
is going to prove correct in stating that “communism of the red brand will 
[not] find the soil of Burma fertile to its growth.” 
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DOMESTIC COMMICRCI*: 

Tin-: Pre-Bkitisii ICka 

Marco Polo first noted that trade in Upper Ihinna anrl the 
Shan States was carried on by means of “five-day bazaars. 

A part of the village is set aside as the bazaar area, within which 
traders usually squat with their little stocks ctf merchandise 
around them. A bazaar in any given \illage is o])en on every 
fifth day, and bazaar day rc>tates anasng a group f)f near-by 
villages, which means that at least erne bazaar is open on atiy 
day in any particular neighborhood. 

As indicated in chapter ii, the economy of pre-British P>urma 
was quasi-feudal, groups of villages being largely self-sufficient. 
The five-day bazaars probably contributed to this re.sult, bind¬ 
ing together as they did the economies of the villages concerned. 
However, there were overlappings between the circuits of 
traders going from one five-day bazaar to another, so that com¬ 
modities passed from hand to hand en'er a fairly large area. 
Furnivall state.s that there was: 

. . . . no distinct trading class, little vvhole.sale trade and even the 
retail trade was very .sinijile. IMoney was little n.se<J and ino.st 
tran.sactions were conducted by the exchange of gocnls .... M<tst 
of the trade was carried at (he Ihiirs held in connection with 
annual Pagoda I'cstivals, when cultiwaturs %vf)uld firing in their 
produce and exchange it fitr their year’s supply of w/api aiul salt 
and such other gocKls as their laiui did not yieki IVfoiiey, .so far as 
it was used, consisted of tickals, lumps <»f uncoined metal c<»ntain- 
ing a mixture of .silver with alloy in variou.s pr<»portions which 
only an expert coukl assess. In a few large trading centers ■with 
markets there were brokers (/’tec), grainmea.snrer.s (tc), and 

> John L. C.liri.stkin, Jt/oArn Burma, p. 127. 
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weighmen {yazu-kaing, scaleholders) whose function it was to 
witness commercial transactions and to assess and check the meas¬ 
urements of the produce and the value of the money paid for it. 
In some and perhaps in all recognized markets, the brokers and 
their intermediaries in trade obtained their position by inheritance 
and had partly an official character.- 

The British Period 

The British period in Burmese history meant the introduc¬ 
tion of railway and riverine transport as well as of Indians and 
Europeans with comforts and luxuries hitherto unknown in 
Burma. It also meant the opening of a market for Burma's 
rice and teak, and hence the provision of means to buy con¬ 
sumption goods from abroad. 

The specialization of Lower Burma on a single crop neces¬ 
sitated the import of clothing, vegetable oils, and other necessi¬ 
ties, and led to the very great increase of domestic as well as 
foreign trade. A distinct trading class grew up—composed 
chiefly of Chinese and Indian immigrants, but also of some 
Burnians—principally Burmese women, 

Burmans have ordinarily held their own in trade involving 
locally grown foodstuffs and handicrafts, although immigrants 
also have had a substantial share in such trade. Indians® and 
Chinese, however, have nearly monopolized trade in imported 
commodities. Nationalist feeling has doubtless contributed to 
this end, for both the Indian and the Burmese trader is buying 
from his. own kind, although each sells to the general public. 
The riots and rebellion of the 1930's, coupled with separation 
from India, undoubtedly stimulated nationalist feeling, and in 
addition probably contributed to the growing share taken by 
Burmese traders in the commerce of Rangoon, Pegu, and other 
centers. 

^ J. S. Furnivall, Political Economy of Burma, pp. 180-81. 

^ The chief Indian groups which participated in Burmese retail trade 
were: (a) the 'Thulias^' or Tamil Moslems, who specialized in provisions; 
(b) the “Kakas’' or Malabar Moslems, whose speciality was the tea-shop 
track in the towns, and variety and notions in the districts; (c) the ^‘Soortees" 
and *‘Mcmoiis” from Bombay, also Moslems, who specialized in piece goods, 
rice, and wholesale trade generally; (d) the Gujaratis (Hindus) from Bom¬ 
bay, wliosc speciality was general wholesale trade, piece goods, and luxury 
products. 
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Hundreds of Burmese towns have municipal bazaars, with 
concrete platforms and often with corrugated iron roofs, each 
trader ordinarily being allotted a space abcnit ten feet scpiare. 
Stalls are usually disposed of by auction cither at a monthly 
rental, or by the payment of a premium to hold the stall at a 
small fixed fee. In the markets of larger cities, like Rangoon, 
Indian stall owners commonly paid fancy good-will prices, 
termed “salami” for the use of stall sites. This enabletl them to 
occupy the site indefinitely at the fixed rent. Towns also had, 
in the prewar period, branches of Rowe and Company, a large 
European department store, and considerable prestige valtie w'as 
attached to goods purchased from Rowe’s at prices above the 
bazaar level. 


ViLLACK Sifor.s 

Every remote jungle village of any size has its shop. .Some¬ 
times the proprietor is a Barman, but often be is (liinesc with 
a Burmese wife. In recent years, (jnitc naturally, “'Fayok Ka- 
byas” or Sino-Burmans have come to play an important part in 
such trade. Indian Moslems from the Malabar ('oast, called 
“kakas,” were found in villages throughout the country. H. (.1. 
Bakci** describes a sy.stem of village credit which has giavwn up 
around these .shops. I'oodstuffs and common household neces¬ 
sities arc .sold, (jrdinarily on credit. Debts arc paid, usually in 
rice, at harvest time. Baker rt'ported that few cultivators in 
Insein District were free from ceky-nv or bazaar debts. Labor¬ 
ers were usually in debt also, although they i-equired the guar¬ 
antee of their employers before they couhl borrow. Under thi.s 
system .six baskets of paddy nnist be paid .at harvest time for 
onc ba.sket of rice purchased at the shop. More common is the 
practice of converting sekyn>.v into sainipe lo.ans. Under the 
latter system, a debt of, say, Rs. is repaid at harve.st hy 100 
ba.skcts of paddy. Perhaps the loan w.as current for only four 
to .six months, and the packly may have been worth Rs.HO at 
harve.st time. Thus the actual rate of interest was .several 

'^Settlement ilejHert for htsein Dixiriet. .W, jnililislusi fsy tlte 

Prtws, R.-jiigoon, l»y t,r<ier of tlie LfsainRsiuuer fur aiifl 

L:in<l Kfcordh. 
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of the measured l)askct of paddy. For transaction.s made on tlie 
basis of volume the basket has been standardized ])y the (iov- 
ernment of Burma as equivalent to nine galUnis. Such transac¬ 
tions ofteh offer opportunity for trickery, because a basket 
can be made to hold more or less by adjusting' the How of paddy 
in measuring’. For tran.sactions made on the basis of w(‘iglit 
the basket is generally accepted by the trade as a tmit of 46 
pounds. 

Rice is purchased on the thre.shing floor l»y agent.s of Indian, 
Burmese, Chinese, or European rice millers. Imlian, Burmese, 
and Chinese millers sometimes send out agents as early as June, 
to purchase rice in advance for delivery iii Dcremher or jami- 
ary, by means of the sabape system described aliove. Mogul 
Street, Rangoon, was the prewar center for the rice tra<Ic. 
Steel Brothers and other large European firms did not engage 
extensively in this practice, although they often purchased 
great quantities of rice on formal contracts from smaller Indian 
firms with operating agencies in the districts. 

In the Irrawaddy Delta most threshing floors are sittiated 
on the banks of streams. If the stream is large enough, the 
paddy is loaded directly onto a cargo boat. Otherwise it i.s 
taken to a convenient Cf)llecfing depot by sampan. 

Burma has no elevatfirs for the year-around storage rice, 
and niost of the rice is milled and e.xpcnled in the first half of 
the calendar year, although the seasonal variatittn was nat as 
great in the 3 'ear.s just before the Bacific war as in earlier year.s. 

The marketing of groundnut is .similar to the marketing of 
paddy. It is sold by the fjasket, and complete stantiardization 
of baskets has not yet been achieve<i, Chinese atJ<i Ihjnuan.s 
have ordinarily carric<l on the tratlc in groimdtmts, although 
c-xporting was usually done by the large European firtn.s, par¬ 
ticularly Steel Brothers & Co. 'I'he Chinese groundnut tlealcr.s 
were often shopkeepers a.s well. 'Fhc crop was often purchased 
months in advance, as in tint ca.se of pa<Idy. 

Rather similar arrangement.s prcxaiiled for llie marketing 
of cotton aiui other crops, except that the gin.s tutd mills were 
ordinarily in the Dry Zone. 
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Pricc-control efforts of this period in Burma were described 
as a fortress which looks imposing but is made of cardboard, 
with a few shock troops to make an occasional sally on a limited 
front to keep up the illusion that the fortress is not a mere 
facade. Unfortunately, the actual shortage of sfjme medicines 
and other imported commodities, plus an increase in ])urchasing 
power on the part of some elements of the pojitilation, and in 
particular the draining off of goods to Clhina—“the bottomless 
pit”—resulted in shortages, black markets, and the other famil¬ 
iar evidences of breakdown of state control. Laws were passed, 
and serious efforts were made If; enforce price control, both by 
prosecutions and by publicity, and it may lie that the a.scent of 
prices was made a little less steep as a result. After December 
23, 1941—date of the first bombing raid—no organized effort 
was made to control prices. The only feasible effort in those 
dark days was to get goods onto the market at any jirice. 

Tiik J.\i>.vnk.sk Pkkioi) 

Retail trade, like ever_ything else, was profoundly affected 
by the Japanese invasion. Abrupt cessation of most imports 
was probably the first imjiortant factor, 'fransportation <liffi- 
culties led to local shortages even of domestic commodities, and 
rationing was resorted to in Rangoon and some oilier renters. 
Quite often the co-operative movement was encouraged, co¬ 
operatives being permitted to handle rationing for their mem¬ 
bers with sonic advantages over private stori's. 

Removal of many C’hine.se and Indian traders was prob¬ 
ably an additional factor in creating dislocations in certain 
centers, for these traders u.sually carried on brokerage and 
wholesaling operations, liurmans were much lietter abb* to 
take care of local bazaar business, through past training, than 
to engage in the more complicated transactions which involve 
shipment of goods from place to place, tlius e(|uaHzing prices 
throughout the country, h'or a time only Burmans were per¬ 
mitted to use “Victory Market,” the former municipal or Scott 
Market, but by 1944 most of the trade was in outlying areas, 
for civilians largely evacuated the central part of Rangoon. 
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Burmese nationalism was active and the Burmese Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and Industi*y as well as the Burmese Mer¬ 
chants' Association passed numerous resolutions, but both 
were naturally helpless to ameliorate the deteriorating eco¬ 
nomic situation. Black markets prevailed while price control 
and rationing broke down to a very large extent. 

Local trade in cotton and groundnuts was largely in the 
hands of the Japan Colton Trading Company and other Jap¬ 
anese firms. Village headmen were made purchasing agents, 
and were required to purchase half the crop (or some other 
fixed proportion) under severe penalties. Naturally, the price 
paid for this compulsory ptuxhase was much below the black- 
market level, and it is believed that many farmers concealed 
part of their crops. The Japanese also attempted to compel 
farmers in certain areas to sell half their rice at controlled 
rates, but appear to have been unsuccessful in this attempt. 

The Rehabilitation Period 

The first two years of the rehabilitation period saw steady 
but uncomfortably slow progress in remedying the economic 
distress, bordering on chaos, which characterized the internal 
trade of Burma in the Japanese period. The individual shop 
continued to be the center of retail trade, but while an increas¬ 
ing stream of textiles and other commodities was imported by 
the Civil Supplies Board,^ it was never sufficient to cope with 
the demand. The high prices of commodities was a prime 
subject of political speeches, along with the shortage of supply.*^ 
Pilferage of imported goods left under guard on the docks was 
a cause of common and bitter complaint, and thefts of all kinds 
were unbelievably prevalent, with the day bazaar competing 
with the night bazaar in selling stolen goods at inflated prices. 

The Government published extensive lists of foodstuffs, 
textiles, hardware, and miscellaneous items for which maxi- 

^ See chapter xii, pp. 177-80. 

7 Cf. President Aunj? San's address to the Supreme Council of the Anti- 
Fascist Peoples’ Freedom League, reported in the Mzy 19, 1946, issue of 
The Burman. 
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niutn retail prices were fixed.There is no evidence that the 
bulk of commodities changed hands at these prices, however, 
and U Aiing' San and others complained bitterly of the dis¬ 
parity between official prices—the prices npon which cost-of- 
living statistics were based—-and the black-market prices which 
most of those desiring goods had to pay. 

The official cost-of-IiA'ing statistics revcak‘<! a f(nirfold in¬ 
crease since 1941. This rise is demonstrated in thc‘ 'Hknistinier 
Price Index,” published weekly in the Ihirnia (Hirjcite, which 
worked out 'k>n an austerity basis/* at 42o for lUirmans 
in Jill}-’' 1946. In 1941 the figure had hec^n 100, 41u* figure 
for December 1945 had an index numhcw of 2,450, against 
391 the following July- The o\'er-all index f«)r Ihirmaiis 
declined slightly to 415 by the first week of September 10.^6;® 
by the third week of September it had fallen to 380, and by 
March 1, 194-7, to 315. As a result of tiu* study of a Joint Ad¬ 
visory (k)inmittee on the High C'ost of Living, inert^ases were 
recommended in government salaries varying from 40 percent 
for salaries of Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 pw* iiainOn to 100 percent for 
salaries of Rs. 250, anrl 200 piTcent for salaries tnulcn* Rs. 20.”*® 

Meanwhile the ('ivil Supplies Ik>ard acpiiiia’d an unpopu¬ 
larity similar to that of the Pnih*d Statics Offict* of !h*ice Arlmin- 
istration and was put into licjuidation on May 3L P^47. 

It was believed that hoarding Cfaiiributetl tn the high cost 
of rice, staple food of nearly all classes cd" the pti|nilatioii. Hence 
the official Ahne 7'inies of IhtnniJ published the following notice 
on September 18, 1946: 

The Government has dveidvd to ordirr the rompiilsary declara¬ 
tion of all stocks of paddy aiirl rice in excess of a minimum aiiKamt 
of 500 baskets of paddy or 250 basktis of rice in tla^ fHissessioii of 
any one person or in any one place and to require al! changes in 

«See the Hurma April 1946, Part IV, IH2 K5, fs^r a list 

.Severn! hundred itenrs 

^New Times e/ Turma^ Sr|ifemlHT If, 1946. 

iVrtr limes ttf Tnrma, Se|iteiti!'ser Ip The availalde report df>cs 

nca make it clear why the allowaiirr for ^ahirien mider li%. in |irf month Is 
fivejjmes greater than allowaiioy for salafie*i he4 over that Itfon’e* hy May 
1947 it seemed certain that the drive for ecoimniv in govcnimeiit exneiidiliires 
would result iii substantial rcdiictioiis In these allowaitces. 
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declared stocks to be notified with information as to the source or 
destination of the grain added to or removed from the stock. The 
Government has also decided, if need arises, to requisition stocks 
of paddy or idee, surplus to the holder’s personal needs, at prices 
fixed by the government. 

There have been no subsequent reports to indicate that the 
Government has seriously attempted to enforce this decree. 

The Burman in Commerce 

It is often assumed that the Burman has no aptitude for 
business, and that the Burmese share in trade must be limited to 
that carried on by Burmese women in local bazaars. The grow¬ 
ing share of Burmans in trade in local produce, and the consid¬ 
erable number of Burmese men who make a success of their 
own business, or work acceptably for European firms, suggests 
that this view is quite unsound. Indians and Chinese have a 
much older commercial tradition than have Burmans, and it 
was not surprising that they had the established connections 
abroad which enabled them to make an excellent start in Bur¬ 
ma’s domestic and foreign commerce. Burmans, meanwhile, 
were more concerned with the development of agriculture—^and 
they furnished most of the labor force and most of the farm 
owners for Lower Burma’s phenomenal development. That de¬ 
velopment having now been made, and this generation of Bur¬ 
mans having grown up in an environment which includes some 
connection with world trade, it may be assumed that they will 
continue to expand their foothold in the trade of their own 
country. The vicissitudes of the war, with the flight to India 
of great numbers of Indian traders, will further tend to assist 
Burmans to make a better competitive showing. Moreover, the 
first two years of peace saw many more Indians leaving Burma 
to return to India than returned to Burma from India. Bur¬ 
mese nationalism may be expected to play its share in stimu¬ 
lating indigenous trading. 
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Gknkral St,TKVF.y 

Burmese civilization has developed along the hanks of the 
Irrawaddy for many centuries. Pri(jr to the advent of railways 
and motor vehicles, that river and its efiluents, as well as the 
Chindwin, Sittang, and Salween, {naivided the only important 
highways for commerce. Even today, the great majority of 
the people of Burma live within a few miles of a river or of a 
stream navigable by small “sampans.” 'Fhe Irrawaddy Delta, 
much the most important ricc-e.xporting region in the world, 
is so cut up by streams that inland navigjition is the only 
feasible means of transport and pr.actically every family has its 
own boat, wdiilc the boat largely replaces the cart as a means 
of getting goods as well as people from village to village. 

In modem times, rail and road competition have reduced, 
to some extent, the dependence <tn river transpf>rt and have 
provided faster means of communication, hut even today there 
arc no railways within 20 or 30 miles of the oil fieh'ls, and 
nearly all petroleum not s<mt through the pipe line travels to 
Lower Burma by river. Most of Burma Is teakwtKKi (third 
export—following rice and petroleum products) floats down the 
Irrawaddy, the Chindwin, the Sittang. or tlu* Salween. 

One large firm, the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, Ltd. 
(Scotland), handled practically all public carrier traffic in the 
country. Freight carried amounted to alamt 1,300,000 long 
toms annually, against ajtproxiniately 4,000,(X)0 tons carried 
by the Burma Kailways in the very busy year, 1040-^11, when 
Burma Road traffic was at its height. However, it is probable 
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that total inland water traffic was as great as total rail traffic, 
even in that year. Standing on the banks of the Twante Canal, 
through which passes most of the traffic to and from Rangoon, 
one cannot but be struck by the picturesque parade of craft 
of all sorts which drift with the tide and are propelled by oar, 
pole, sail, or towi'ope. Sampans and barges, from less than a 
ton to 100 tons in capacity, outnumber Irrawaddy Flotilla 
launches many times over. They are owned, in many cases, by 
the companies which use them for transport of paddy and other 
crops. In other cases small entrepreneurs make occasional 
trips on a basis somewhat similar to that of “tramp” steamers 
on ocean lines. Again, farmers and others make trips by boat 
to the metropolis, with produce from their villages. 

The Irrawaddy Delta and some other areas are covered 
with a multitude of small streams, some of which ai'e dry at 
low tide but which can float a small sampan at medium or high 
tide. Harvest time finds hundreds of such streams in use, as 
sampans take out the rice crop. Streams within 60 or 70 miles 
of the ocean are tidal, with the result that barges are propelled 
very cheaply by the tide, which runs at a rate of five or six miles 
per hour in the Twante Canal. With wartime destruction of 
virtually all steamers and motorboats, simple sampans, barges, 
etc., have been called upon to play a very important role in 
restoring Burma’s broken-down transport system. 

Chief Routes 

There were numerous routes over which the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company carried on regular scheduled services, but 
perhaps the most important of these led from Rangoon through 
the Twante Canal to the China Bakir River (eastern effluent 
of the Irrawaddy) and then followed that river past Prome, 
the oil fields, and Mandalay, to Bhamo, nearly 1,000 miles dis¬ 
tant and near the China border. The standard river steamer 
with a draft of three and one-half feet could ascend to Bhamo 
at all times of year, and during the high-water season of*June 
to October, larger vessels could use the river. The speed of 
the Irrawaddy above tidal influence is ordinarily about three 
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knots per hour. In flood season it is as high as seven and one- 
half knots. 

Another long and important route branched from the 
Irrawaddy at Pakokku and followed the Cdiindwin to I lonialin, 
nearly 400 miles away, near the Assam hordcr. Above ffoina- 
lin there was sparse population and little reason to extend the 
service. Above F>liamo was the treachcrons hirst Defile of the 
Irrawaddy, which prevents navigation exc(*pt <Inring certain 
seasons, when the dangerous rocks are visible. Myilk'vina, 
above Bhamo, therefore has to rely on rail and road transport 
for the most part. 

Idle third most important route is the Bangoon-IMyauugmya- 
JJasseiu route, which thus pursues an east and west course 
from one side of the Irrawaddy Delta to the othcu% with 
stops at im])ortant towns. Other routes in the Delta connect 
Rangoon with Pyapon, Maiihin, I fenzada, Wakema, Lahoota, 
Dedaye, Yamloun, and Moulmeingyun. Practically all traffic 
between Rangoon and the Delta towns passes tlirongh the 
Twante Canal, abont 22 miles long, lliis canal was excavated 
to a depth of six feet below low-tide leveb In 193P--40 it 
brought in canal tolls of Rs. 743,5061 It also carried most of 
the 2,311,068 long tons of regisfen‘d truniage wliich passed 
through it and the Pegu-Sittang Canal" \lalue of the tcamage 
on the two canals was offiicially placeci at Rs. 14-k018,6l0. Pas¬ 
sengers jiassing thremgh the IVanIe Canal in PXBB-dP were 
officially estimated as iinmlwring 861,205. 

The Pegn-Sittang (dinal is the only other navigation canal 
in P>urnia, and connects the Pegu River (a Inviiich of the 
Illaing, or Rangoon, River) with tlie Sitfang. It has very little 
passenger traffic, am! practically no traffic in steann or motor¬ 
boats. ft has a niinimum fk*pfh of six feet, ami its two locks 
are 31 (cet wide and 18 feel tlt*ep. About 05 percent c)f the 
traffic through this canal is toward Rangoon, against 60 percent^ 

ytnnual ^^tdmtnLftraiiiin c4 tlu* PtililV Wfirks !)epartnient, Irri- 

gat km Branch, 1939-40, p. 4. 

4 Rangnaiokeiinc! iniflirym the Ihvaiitc (anal sii PK¥)-4i} tncincleci 

long tens ef parkly and rka% 143,111 tnns ef petrolotni pr«»4iK;ts, and 
S4I,820 tnn.s nf 
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by weight, of the Twante CaiiaFs traffic. It is reported to have 
accommodated heavy traffic in timber in recent months. 

The Sittang’ River is of little consequence for inland navi¬ 
gation, because of a tidal bore, which makes its lower reaches 
impracticable for navigation. However, barges and sampans 
from its upper reaches, above Toungoo, reach Rangoon through 
the Pegu-Sittang Canal. 

The Salween River, rising in Tibet, is longer than the 
Irrawaddy, but the Hatgyi Rapids, about 75 miles above the 
sea, or 55 miles above Moulmein, prevent the use of its middle 
reaches except by Burmese longboats or londzvins, propelled 
by oar. The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company had a busy schedule 
of launch services in the area around Moulmein, although its 
activities there could not compare with those in the Irrawaddy 
Delta. The londivins, which navigate considerable stretches of 
the SalwTen as it flows through Karenni and the Shan States, 
can also reach Mehongsohn in Siam, west of Chiengmai. 

Chief Entrepreneurs 

The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company probably carried less than 
half the total freight of Burma’s inland waterways. However, 
it was the only public carrier of any importance, and its name 
was synonymous in the minds of most people with inland navi¬ 
gation. Statistics relating to this company, in the immediate 
prewar period, were approximately as follows : 


Powered craft . 263 

^‘Dumb^' craft . 383 

Passengers. 7,000,000 

Fi'eigbt (tons) . 1,000,000 

Steamer crews . 5,500 

Dockyard employees . 3,000 

Clerical staff . 500 


The ‘"dumb” craft included nearly 200 cargo boats, the most 
typical of which were 50 to 100 feet in length, had a mean 
light draft of five or six feet, and carried 2,000 to 5,000 baskets 
of paddy (one basket ecj^uals 46 pounds). In addition, there 
were more than 100 '^flats'' of 175-250 feet in length, and 

® Survey of Departmental Activities, January 1947, p. 10. 
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capacity of 340 to 920 long tons each. I’hese vessels were 
attached to the sides of large steam launches, both freight and 
passenger. 

'Fhe powered craft included about fifteen huge paddle 
steamers, 232 to 326 feet in length, the latter said to have been 
the largest shallow-draught river steamers in the world. The 
most numerous type of powered craft was the twin-screw creek 
steamer, used in the Irrawaddy Delta. These stc*amers were 
80 to 115 feet in length, with a draught of around four feet, and 
a carrying capacity of about 100 long tons. They were highly 
maneuverable, and their tihittagonian crews took them through 
the labyrinthine Delta in the dead of night at top speed ( 10 to 
12 miles per hour) with only the single searchlight to guide 
them through the winding channels. Most ves.sels were com¬ 
bined freight and passenger craft with double tiecks. A few 
passengers rode in cabins at the front or rear, but most spread 
out blankets or mats on the flat deck or perched on top of the 
bags of paddy, cans of kei'osene, or tul>,s of live fush. 

Steel Brothers, Ifliermans .\rracan Rice ('ompany, and 
other firms had their own “paddy gigs” for moving rice from 
their up-country collecting station.s to Rangoon or the fither 
ports. The typical paddy gig has a crew of six to eight, is 
propelled by sail, pole, and oar. as well as liy the tide, and is 
usually about 35 feet in length, with a 10-foot beam, and a 
draught of five to seven feet. Its capacity is t>t> to 100 tons of 
rice. 

The five leading timber firms had their own vessels for 
rafting and towing timber. 'TIh: oil companies likewise had 
their own barges for transporting petroictim pro<iuct.s not car¬ 
ried by the pipe line. Finally, the Burma < loverninent had a 
number of mott>rboats for (he use «»f its officials on tour, and 
the Burma Railways had large ferries at Moulmein and Ilcn- 
zada. for river cro.ssings. 

Other entrepreneurs, as indiratcil above, were thou.sand.s of 
imiividuals and small firms with one or a few vessels t?ach who 
were quite utiahle to olTer .serious cfmipetilion tu the powerful 
Irrawaddy h'lotilla Company. 
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The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company owned the country’s 
leading dockyards which are described in chapter x, page 148. 

The Japanese Period 

The great majority of the Irrawaddy Flotilla and other 
powered craft were sunk or otherwise made unavailable to the 
Japanese prior to British withdrawal in 1942. Many of the 
hulks were found in a rusting condition when the country was 
reoccupied in 1945. The Senda Company, and later the Yama- 
shita Kisen Kaisha, took over riverine transport with a few 
available river craft but by 1944 intensified Allied bombing 
brought river traffic to a very low ebb. However, transporta¬ 
tion by small boat continued, and in the latter part of 1944 
traffic in the Pegu-Sittang Canal was almost normal in spite 
of damage to a sluice. 

The Japanese restored the Dalla Dockyards to operation, 
expanding them in some respects while undertaking the build¬ 
ing of small ships in a number of other places, including Mergui 
at the far south. All such efforts, however, did not suffice to 
keep riverine traffic at more than a small fraction of its prewar 
level, and Allied bombing destroyed most dockyards before the 
end of the war. 

By the fall of 1944 the Japanese had a Burma Marine 
Training School at Rangoon, with a six-months’ course look¬ 
ing toward the posts of captain and chief engineer on river 
steamers. It would seem that such an institution might have a 
place in any scheme for rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

The Rehabilitation Period 

The official Burma Gazette of May 25, 1946, publishes the 
‘Tnland Water Transport Order,” 1946, setting up a Board 
“to operate, regulate and control” inland water transport. It 
consisted of officials and nonofficials, the latter presumably 
being experienced Irrawaddy Flotilla officers for the most part. 
This Board had very wide powers. 

The first two years of reconstruction saw the repair of some 
Irrawaddy Flotilla vessels, the return from India of others, and 
the import from the United Kingdom of a few more, but traffic 
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<li(i nf)t return to noi'inal. lii view of llie fact that the rice 
available for export w'as only a fraction of normal, liowever, 
tile relative paucity of river stcvainers was not ns pr(*at a handi- 
caf) to Ikinnabs economy as mit^lU ha\'e I>ia‘n sn['>posetL Dacoiljr 
was a ^i;reat handicap, even ft)r the !ari;e vt'ssels, as attempts 
were made l)y bandits in sampans to “hold up’' even the large 
river steamers. A military escort was provirled in sr>me cases 
to permit essentia! traffic to continue. 

The following summary of prcjgvcss layween Jannarv 15, 
ISMfy and early May of the same yceir \vas supplied in a 
press note hy the (leneral Manager, Irrawv'Kldy l^lfitilla (fo., 
I^td., g'<jvernment agents for tlu‘ Inland Water 'Fransil !>oard: 

The operation of lAV.lb was takcai ovtn* frtan ('.A.S. (IV) on 
15th January tliis year and from t!u*n until tint <*iid <*f April over 
60,OCX) tons of cargo and over 30,000 passcng<ws havt^ been carried. 

Maintenance lifts have been regularly (Mrruai out from Pronie 
lip to Myiiigyan and Mandalay, also from Alandalay to Katha and 
llhamo and on the Cliiinlwin, in a<Iditicai, regular services from 
Rangoon to main Delta stations wane* open^attni until tlic middle of 
April when they had to be suspendcal dtit^ to tht^ pa‘valeart‘ in the 
Delta areas of dacoity. ( )n tw<j oc'casions launelu^s were fitaal on 
and in the second instance the clerk of tiie lauinii and tmv pashcngcr 
were killcah i\lilitary guards have now been ariangfs} and the 
Delta services hav<‘ again startcal up. W^ssc’bi upeciuiitry have also 
hecii attacked and on no less than seven iHsaisions itt one week 
craft were fired at ahovt^ Mandalay. Military enrolls imw accfan- 
pany convoys above Mandalay and this arrangfuiamt is working 
satisfactorilia 

llie total ton miksage figure^ fur cargo caarried during th«* pcaaod 
under review amnnnts to tiver 13,dd(UDn. Arrangeineiifs are now 
in liand for the taking own* of services in »\!uulm<an waters. 

/)nrA* 3 airiAa-■ ■ Dalla Dockyatai wiirkers wtntt un strilo* early in 
March and unfortunately itu setUriiieni ba% bnai reached. A am- 
cilialion board has ronipleted its inw^-aigatioiis and ilir re|Kirt 
shcmld be publislual this week. I hifm'tunattdy llu.. strike has tainsed 
a roinplcte hold up in re inmethm (4 vnit uliieb have arrived from 
thi* I iiitisl Kingfhain. Repairs and fnaint«'ii;nice of tusait at present 
op<*rating are nha fteing retarded, Haiiguun Idniiidrv on the other 
hand i:; a hivt* of indnslyv and tin'' slips are contiiiiiously in use and 
the machine shop is kc*pt exlTeniely biisyd 

^ 'i7ic Hurnmn, May Uf 
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In September 1946 it was reported that “craft ordered from 
the United Kingdom as part of a costly rehabilitation program 
are .... now beginning to arrive.”® 

By January 1947, it was reported that 31 craft had been 
taken over from the army, but labor trouble had prevented 
most of them from being placed promptly in service. Consid¬ 
erable progress was reported in clearing inland navigation 
channels.® In spite of handicaps, the Rangooh-Prome service 
was restored December 1, 1946, and the cargo service was 
extended to Mandalay, January 3, 1947.'^ Six more shallow- 
draft vessels arrived in Api'il.® 

Postwar Prospects 

Since boats of various types carried nearly all Delta traffic 
and a large share of traffic along navigable streams, there seems 
little prospect of expansion in the postwar period, except as 
the Burma Road or the projected Burma-Yunnan Railway 
provides more traffic to be shared by the railway and riverine 
transport. From 1939 the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company se¬ 
cured a portion of the lucrative Burma Road traffic, carrying 
the more bulky commodities as far as Bhamo, whence they 
were dispatched to Kunming via Namkham and Muse. It re¬ 
mains to be seen whether the Burma Road will provide peace¬ 
time traffic to a similar extent. Should the Burma-Yunnan 
Railway become a reality, it is possible that some freight might 
transfer from rail to river launch (or vice versa) at Mandalay. 
Otherwise, it seems safest to predict a restoration of inland 
water transport to its rather satisfactory prewar position. 

® Address by T. L. Hughes before the Royal Central Asian Society, 
September 1946. 

^Survey of Departmental Activities, January 1947, p. 17. 

^ The Burman, November 27, 1946. 

^Survey of Departmental Activities, April 1947, p. 13. 
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CxENKRAi. 

]^RiOR to the Opening of the Ihinna Road in all hut a tiny 

fraction of Burma's comnicrdal intercourse witli oilier coun¬ 
tries took place by sea. In spite of the fact that Ihirnia has a 
very long shoreline, there are only stA'en ports wortli mention¬ 
ing, and one of these, Rangoon, exported two-thirrls of the 
coiintryhs rice, and had a still larger share of tlic trade in most 
other commodities. The followiiig statistics are compiled from 
the 1940 issues of the Burnui Trade Jtmrnal : 


VESSELS ENTIddXc; IIRRMA PORTS 
(lixclusiiV e/ intra-Turma tra fjie | 
Tor?** 

Rangoon ..... 

Kyankpyu ... 

Akyal).... 

Basscin ... . , , . 

IVl'otilmein ... ... . ... . . , 

1 avoy ... 

Mergin .... 


!X VHi>^ 


iff SlUf^H 

52H 

OOf 

78 

45 

3n 

21 


Total 


8iH 


^ Tht*tt may hr nomr tli#* Slurma I'ruiU Irpurma 

5JH fr^rhitivr -ffl' 

criast.'il tfidIkO, It %vi|| lir mstrti ln*sii ili?* sjr»t wrf«* 

U.177 rnirtnm Uunuwm ff*m itil m UeO 4lf, It it mjt 

brlie^w«l that thnT wrtr im»jr ihtm m r«irtry ui vrwH ifum 
«thyr liMfijea porli. 

t This fijliirt* «xsl rrOtivr 

It« nrni-ntris* f« iiuiy mran wiimrrifiw vr^vU tlicte 

im a few l»w tf 4 ffic it^mi t%t4 


'I'he statistics in Table 2V are fruiii other sources believed 
to be reliable: 

Five of the vessels entering Ra«g<KJii in 194D"41 were of 
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32-foot draught, but about two-thirds were of medium size— 
three to seven thousand gross registered tons, suitable for carry¬ 
ing the rice, oil, and timber which comprised most of Burma’s 
export tonnage. 


TABLE 29 

Ocean-going Vessels Entering Rangoon Port 
{Includes Burmese coastal traffic) 


Vessel® 

193S-S9 

1639-40^ 

1940-41 

Number 

Net Tonnage 

Number 

Net Tonnage 

Number 

Net Tonnage 

Steamers ... 

1,423 

4,296,813 

1,377 

4,254,154 

1,248 

3,510,316 

Sailing 
vessels .... 

161 

12,18^ 

141 

11,407 

239' 

17,675 

Total . 

1,564 

4,311,(K)2 

1.518 

4,265,561 

1,487 

3.527,991 


* See footnote to tabulation above. 


Table 30, supplied by an official of one of the leading ship¬ 
ping companies, shows the growth of Burma’s export trade 
with India and Ceylon from 1924—25 to the occupation of 
Lower Burma by the Japanese in 1942, The table gives the 
total annual shipments of rice, timber, and general cargo from 
the four chief Burma ports to ports on the coasts of India and 
Ceylon, 

It will be noted from the foregoing figures that Rangoon 
exported to India more than twice as much on a tonnage basis 
as the next three ports combined. The depression of the 1930’s 
had little apparent effect on the volume, of this trade, although 
it greatly reduced the prices paid by foreigners for Burma’s 
exports. The general trend of exports to India was upward, 
although Burma’s total exports increased but slightly in this 
period. The highest figure for exports to- India, strangely 
enough, was reached in 1933—34, and the second highest was 
that of 1939—40. In the latter year the total, 2,605,840 for the 
four ports, was approximately 50 percent above the correspond¬ 
ing figure for 1924—254 

^ See also Tables 23 and 25 on pages 164 and 174-5 for details of import 
and exports in recent years. 
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1112-1 

25 .. 

1,037 

,372 

i 141 

,967 

49 

,210 

231 

3169 

1 

e!(>0.548 

lll 2 ry 

26 . 

. 10M2 

,353 

' 131 

,238 

67 

528 

197 

,990 

1 

.‘}‘!2,109 

1220 

27 ... 

. K0I6 

185 

' 151 

,766 

89 

619 

200 

, 753 

1 

Sa.S,3.53 

1927" 

28 .. 

. 1,317 

165 

165 

,210 

101 

4f16 

216 

.193 

1 

.sao.tm 

1928 

29 .. 

. 1,318 

,255 

, 143 

,29!l 

165 

236t 

267 

, 515 

I 

.!!21,.3()5 

3929 

30 . 

948 

,991 

, 145 

,398 

104 

8t;3 

2*a> 

,89r> 

I 

122,148 

l9oM^ 

31 ... 

. 1,25! 

,201 

180 

,719 

178 

419 

2 I 7 

3)57 

1 


3981 

32. 

937 

.442 

171 

883» 

158 

294 

237 

3)77 
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,314 

' 168 
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ReASOXS FDR RaXCOOn’s RKUMlXKXfF, 

Reference to the inap at the end of this study i facing- p. 
hvI/) will show why Rangoini cariii-H mi -iieh a large ■^hare of 
the country’s foreign trade. It is at the southern tip of the 
Pegu \'oinas, aiui hence tliere conununication I»y road an<I 
rail, without cro.ssing large f)odi<-s tif water, with Pegti, 'I'omi- 
goo, and other lowii.s in the Sittruig X'alley east of those hills, 
and aisft with Tharrawaddy and I'rmne !»rttteen the hills and 
the Irrawaddy. At no other point in ttunaa can l>e hmnd .sncli 
a coinhinatiou of rail, road, iniaia! water, arid o<-ean navigation. 
Bassein, in tite we.stern ilelt.a. is mi tile less important .side of 
the !rra\vad<ly, atid is far from the .Sittang \‘ailcy and IVnas- 
.serini. Monlinein likewise is south of the mighty S.'dwecn, 
wliich river i.s not very snilahle for inland navigation. Moul- 
incin i.s also far front t!ie !rrawad<iy, with whidt it lacks inland 
water conununication.s. llu* 22 itiiie I'wante Canal contjccts 
Rangoon with the Irravvadtly on the west, ant! the Sittang is 
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reached via the Pegu River, which joins the Rangoon River at 
Rangoon, and the Pegu-Sittang Canal. The meandering Pazun- 
daung Creek, after flowing through rich paddy land, converges 
with the two rivers at Rangoon, with its contribution of paddy- 
boat traffic. The direct rail and coal routes up the Sittang Valley 
lead to Mandalay and the Burma Road. 

Rangoon is 21 miles up the Rangoon River from the sea, 
and considerable dredging and river training are required to 
keep it navigable for medium-sized vessels. Particularly skill¬ 
ful navigation is required at the Hastings Sands, where the 
Pegu and Rangoon Rivers and the Pazundaung Creek come 
together. Most liners have to wait for favorable tides to enter 
or leave the harbor. 

Freight handled at Rangoon for the last four years before 
the outbreak of war in Europe was as follows; 

FREIGHT TONNAGE AT RANGOON HARBOR 
(^Thousands of long tons') 

1936 1937 1938 1939 


Imports . 1,325.5 1,318.9 1,430.2 1,400.3 

Exports . 3,891.1 3,940.1 3,959.8 3,579.2 

Transshipments . 23.9 29.1 28.6 26.6 


Total . 5,240.5 5,288.1 5,418.6 5,006.1 


The chief docks in the prewar period were the Sule Pagoda 
Wharves, 3,300 feet long and with an area of about twenty- 
one acres. There were seven berths, and vessels of about 28- 
foot draught could come alongside. These wharves had 
29 cranes—steam, hydraulic, and electric, with capacities of 
from three to twelve tons. Several shiploads of goods could be 
stored in the galvanized-iron sheds, while tracks of the Burma 
Railways enabled the little four-wheeled freight cars to come 
alongside the sheds and the docks themselves. The other prin¬ 
cipal docks were the Brooking Street Wharves—rebuilt in 
1938—39 and highly modern, covering seven acres and with a 
river frontage of 900 feet. Ships up to 29-foot draught could 
use the Brooking Wharves a few hundred feet downstrear 
from the Sule Pagoda Wharves. Whereas the latter requiri 
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cjuartcrly dredginj; ft>r optinmin cfticii'iicv, tlu’ Firnokinj 
Wharves retjiiired nft dre-df^inp;. I’lrodkiiii^ had two berths anc 
six cranes, one of which was of 40-t<in capaeny, operated along 
a rail track. Between tlie two main wh.ajwes was the l^orl 
Health Passeng;er Stalifni. 'The new Ahlone Wh.art, npstrearr 
from the Sulc ikig-'oda Wharws. v\as under con><tnirtion at the 
time of the Japanese invasioii. 

About two-thirds of Ran,ttoonV seadiorne fonna.^e <,li<l not, 
however, pass over the wharves. It was h.andb'fi b\' the 860 
ligfhters, and loaded onto ves.sels which s;i\ed port fee.s by 
anchoring in the stream. 

lhticiK>Mi.\'.\NT Po.srnox ok Bkitisu SHim'iN<; < o.m k.xniks 

The oulstajKling shipping comp,any was the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. | B.I..^ N. t, which .some¬ 
times appeared to own a majority of the sfc.imcr.s anchored in 
Rangoon harbor. Allilialcd with the Pcnijisula aiul Oriental 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltel. it had three sailings per week to 
Calcutta, and one each per week to Singapore, the Coroiiiandel 
Coa.st, axi<I Madras. The vessels carryitig fm the rtfore-men- 
tioned services were <xrc!in;irily of li\e to seviai tliousaml tons 
gross registry. Larger vessels s.ailed i-very tiu'ee weeks for 
China and jafxan, and smaller veSM-L engagexl in coastal trade 
with the Arakan coast an<l Chittagong, as w'cll as with Moul- 
mein, Tavoy, and Mergui. In adiUtion to a weekly .service to 
Tavoy and Mergui, tliere was a fortnightly service to the 
Teiias.serim ports an<I Penang, 'fhe roinpany provided occa¬ 
sional }>assenger .sailings to the Atidatnan Islands and the west 
coast of India. Many cargo ves.sels of the P.J.S.N, served the 
entire Indian Ocean area, 'ritotisands of Indians sontetijnes 
crowded the decks <jf the steamers, paying tlse iinnlest fare of 
Rs. 14 to 15 for passage across the Bay Bengal. 

The Scindia Navigation Compatty, an Indiaxt firm with 
head<{uarters in Hoinhay, is the only coni}K.*titor of any im¬ 
portance, and did not .serjonsly challenge the pt»sitkin of the 
B.T.S.N., zs it accepted tlu* rates, routes, etc., assigned by 
the B.T.S.N, through the "shipping |m»oL” There tvere a few 
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small Chinese vessels plying as far as Rangoon, and the large 
Japanese lines maintained passenger and cargo service at about 
fortnightly intervals. In addition, such British lines as Bibby 
and Henderson,^ plied between Burma and Europe, while 
freighters from Europe and the west coast of the United States 
called fairly frequently at Rangoon. Particularly after the 
opening of the Burma Road in 1939 a number of American, 
Russian, and other vessels called at Rangoon, but as indicated 
by the tabulation which follows, the B.I.S.N. and other lines 
registered in the United Kingdom carried on two-thirds of the 
total trade. It is doubtful if Burmans owned much of the ton¬ 
nage classified as “British Burma” in the total. The figures for 
tonnage cai*ried on vessels calling at Rangoon (excluding 
coastal trade) are as follows:® 


Nationality 

Imports 
iLonq tons) 

Exports 
(.Lofig tons) 

British (United Kingdom) , . 

... 964,933 

2,213,622 

British Burma . 

12,212 

791,738 

British India . 

. .. 169,655 

558,032 

Foreign . 

. . 188,415 

349,235 

Totals . 

... 1,335,215 

3,912,627 


Table 30 (p. 216) gives the breakdown of shipments from 
Burma to India and Ceylon according to Burmese port of origin. 
The same totals have been broken down differently by a 
reliable source to show the proportions of Burma’s exports 
of “rice, timber, and general cargo” to India and Ceylon for 
the same period. Since there were virtually no Burmese com¬ 
panies engaged in this business and practically none of the 
continental European shipping companies traded between 
Burma and India, it is safe to conclude that nearly all tonnage 
not carried by Indian vessels was carried by British vessels and 
that almost all of the latter was carried by the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. Similarly, the lion’s share 
of the Indian traffic was carried by the Scindia Navigation 

2 The Henderson Line, with fortnightly service between Burma and the 
United Kingdom, was associated with the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. 

® Annual report of the Seaborne Trade of Burma, 1939-40, p. 493. 
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Company, Ltd. Figures show that whereas in F'^2F“'25 Tiidian 
vessels carried hut 21 percent of the total trade, this figure 
increased to 27 percent the following year, and 20 p<u’cent in 
19J(K^L In Vm-M it rose s])eedily to 34 percent, in |037»^^38 
to 36])crceiiit; in 1940—41 to 38 percent; an<i to 34 pcaa'ent in the 
final period of July 1941~March 1942. llie increase after the 
outI)reak of war in liurope may pcuiiaps he attrilnitc^ci to the with¬ 
drawal of a larger proportion of British vessefis tlnaii of Indian 
vessels for use between India or Burma and Ifurope. i lowever, 
there is to he noted a distinct upwanl trend in the proportion of 
goods carried hy Indian companies throughonl the entire period 
under review. 

lliere are, of course, many nnkianvn factcucs which will 
influence Indo-Ihirmcse shipping in the postwar period. At the 
present writing, however, prospects for an c*ven greater Indian 
share in Indo-Biirmese shipping scann bright. 4‘he controlling 
influence within the Scindia Xavigation Company *that of 
Walcliand liirachaini is report(*dly in a very strong financial 
position and is evcfi hranching out info tlu^ manufacture and 
assembly of motor cars. 

Labok 

A general descriptifai of the lafior sifuafion in Burma, in- 
cltiding that at the dcH'ks, is given in diapler xxi. Since the 
severe strikes and riots cd’ stc^vedon^ cr^olit' work has been 

divided between Indian and Burmesi* gangs cm an approxi¬ 
mately equal basis, hut Indians are regarded as someuhat more 
efficient, ami they are reiiainly more willing emliire low 
wages, chronic underemployment, and the exaeiioiK nf fuaisiries 
(foremen) than art* the Bunnarts, 

Burmaiis seldom if ever fake service as nienilirrs of the 
crews of ocean-going vc*ssrls, except for a few siiiall sailing 
craft which !mg t!ie coast between Rangoon and Akyah. fmiian 
sexmien (mcrstly Chiltagonians ami Coanesel predominate at 
Rangoon, although luircqjean vessels (especially Swedislg Mor- 
wegiaig Cermaig elca) soirieliities had entirely Furopean crews 
previous to the war, 
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Shipbuilding and Repair 

The Government Dockyards, at Dawbon across the Pazun- 
daung Creek from Rangoon, were engaged in making small 
naval craft at the time of the Japanese invasion. The Rangoon 
Port Trust had extensive workshops below the Brooking Street 
Wharves for the servicing of the numerous small craft, dredg¬ 
ers, etc., under its control. The only important dockyards 
capable of building or repairing ocean-going vessels, however, 
were the Dalla Dockyards belonging to the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company, described in chapter x, under “Engineering,” p. 148. 

Minor Ports 

As indicated by the tabulation (see p. 214) at the begin¬ 
ning of this chapter, Akyab, Moulmein, and Bassein all vied 
for second place among Burma’s ports, and each port has stood 
second on various occasions. Akyab, chief town of Arakan 
on the west coast, is the only port other than Rangoon where 
large vessels may anchor alongside the docks. Its iron pier 
was 324 feet long, and. was capable of accommodating vessels 
of 19-foot draught. In January 1947 the Survey of Depart¬ 
mental Activities reported progress in repairing the main 
Akyab wharf. Its four cranes were of one and one-half to 
seven tons lifting capacity. Akyab’s only export of any impor¬ 
tance is rice, and it is the oldest rice-exporting port in Burma. 
It is the center of considerable inland and coastal navigation in 
small vessels, and before and during the Japanese invasion a 
few motor roads were built to connect Akyab with other parts 
of the Arakan. However, it is unlikely that road traffic will 
equal water traffic jn the foreseeable future. Akyab is also a 
minor and occasional stopping point for airplanes on the Cal- 
cutta-Rangoon run. 

Moulmein is near the mouth of the great Salween River, 
and had moorings in that river capable of accommodating any 
required number of vessels. It had a 176-foot pontoon wharf 
capable of accommodating a vessel with 20-foot draught. Moul¬ 
mein is an important center for the rice and teak trade, but as 
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the Salween is onl}' navigable up to llatgyi Rapids, about 55 
miles from Motihiiein, teak is the only export which conies 
down from the middle reaches of that river. 

liasseiii is on the liassein River, a! the western edg(‘ of the 
frrawackly Delta, and ahont 50 miles tiasm the sea. Dnring the 
spring tides, vessels with *a inaxinunn draught ol 2(> teet may 
anchor <al ikisseiii. Rice, of course, is the chii‘t <xxpurt, although 
there is a small trade in teak as well ddu' rice mills have their 
own jetties, from which lighters serve tlu^ steamers, 

1110 other [lorts arc K\'aukpym at tlie northern end of 
Kamree Island; Andrew ll'dv (Sanduu'ay), south oi Ranircc 
in the Arakan; atu! l\ivoy, Mergmkand Xltioiia IMiit, howecu 
Moulmein and the southern tip of Ihirma. None of these ports 
is of mnch importanctx except that wartime developments 
caused the Japanesta after Iniiiding a railua}' aerts^s the Kra 
Isthnuis, to make considtaabU* use of Mergiii as a transship¬ 
ment point from small Ineits to lugluva,y Lu’ caiidage to kltnil- 
mein. 

Snnnuxo IIxukh thk Japaxksk 

A consideralle amount of ratlirr snrci^vsfti! (hanolition was 
carried out at the time of the briti^h iwaeiiation of Rangoon 
in March IL42, and Rrifish and Anitaat'an h«>mhers visittai the 
clock area tlirougluait the pii'iod of JapauiX* occiipatitin, so 
that when the city was recaptured by the flritish in May 1145, 
the entire* dock area was badly damaged and in iiciai of extern 
sive overhauling, Japanese use of ffu* port, exct*p| on a very 
small scale by largX! junks, had pratiirally ceasta! hy the middle 
of I144-* - a tributi* to Allied air ptnver. During RM2 43. how¬ 
ever, there were* normally six to twi’ha* ships in the liarhfir at 
a time, with a fcainage fif thiriy to sixty llioii>aiid, fii addilicui, 
there were many small ICKb ami 20tt-ton woenUm ships. One 
reason for the cessation of visits liy large orcxaii-going; vessels, 
ill addition to Allied air allarks, was itic disaltiing of at least 
two of the harborXs three <lredgcrs fairly early in the perio<I of 
J apancse ciccii}>a!i oil 

The coastal fra<!e of junks of up to lORTtiol length con* 
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tinned rather actively at least until the end of 1944. There were 
as many as nine active coastal vessels of that size in Rangoon 
at one time during November 1944; and Syriam, Moulmein, 
Tavoy, Mergui, and Khao Huagang (Siam) all had similar 
vessels. 

One new development by the Japanese in the field of ocean 
navigation was the construction of considerable numbers of 
ocean-going wooden vessels at Rangoon, some of them pow¬ 
ered by outboard motoi's according to one report. The only 
other development of any importance took place at Khao 
Huagang, across the estuary from the southern tip of Burma, 
but affected Burmese trade since traffic was via Mergui or other 
Tenasserim coast points. It is doubtful if this route will be of 
any importance now that normal trade with Rangoon is restored. 

Repiabilitation 

Rangoon harbor had to be restored to some extent by the 
Allied forces after the reoccupation of early May 1945, in 
order that further military operations might be carried on. To 
a large degree, however, boats were loaded and unloaded by 
lighters and small craft which anchored beside them in the 
stream. Floating docks were used and in one case the hull of 
a vessel lying on its side in the harbor served as an improvised 
dock. 

An authoritative account of the reconstruction of port facili¬ 
ties under civilian management is the following extract from 
Mr, Hughes' speech to the Royal Central Asian Society.^ 

When the Port Commissioners took over the Rangoon Port 
from military control on 1st January 1946 they were faced with a 
formidable programme of work before the Government could 
begin to function efficiently for the proper reception of ships and 
custody of cargoes. Substantial denial and bomb damage had been 
done to the concrete quays and piled structures; demolished cranes, 
scuttled steamers and other under-water wreckage prevented the 
unrestricted use of wharf bei'ths, important foreshores and slip¬ 
ways ; depths alongside quays had been allowed to deteriorate by 
as much as 15 feet from the normal depth of 26 feet below 

^ T. L. Hughes, op* cit. 
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r>.\V.(J,S.T, ; both workshop and stores had snffered scvtn*e boiiit 
damage ; all lieavy moorings were sunk in BMZ as part uf the denial 
measures; pcaitoons and bridges fen* inland tiafiic had la ]}v lifted 
from the mud into whicdi they had fallen whtai '‘dcanecr* in 1^42; 
and some 300,000 tons of steed scrap aiul other ek‘hris had to be 
collected and removed from the dejck aiea. 

Mucli still remains to be done, but in gemeral the* progress made 
toward complete i*ehabilitalion ed the port is alu\ad of sched¬ 
ule.It says much for the <nganisation of tin* Rangoon port 

that, although hampered by a heavy nTonstrnction programme, the 
imi')ort traflic dealt with compaiass favcnirahly with that of a good 
average pn‘~war year. Exports are imfoiinnatcdv but a fraction 
of normal owing to the dislocated ecomsmy of the country. 

liy January IR47, it cottkl he reported that ‘k'oasta! sltip- 
piiig hy schoe)ners and country craft caaitinues very active/*"' 

FerrUHE ihtOSFKC'TS 

Tlierc is every reason to expect a fairly prompt restoration 
of Rangoonks port facilities to the prewar k*veL In fact, the 
tonnage of imports ecjualed prewar tonnage very soon after 
reocciipatiom although exports, normally mucl! greater in ton-* 
nage than importSt cannot reach the prewar level until the rice 
sititation returns tc^ nornuiL As indicated in chaptiu" xiii, page 
1112, there is no reason to <uxp(“ct any <irastic diminution in 
the volume of Burmaks exports of ricio lixak, mineral oils, 
and other raw piY)dticCs. once the ndiabihfafu^n of the country 
has been conipletecL A reasonaldy peaceful work! is almost 
certain to demand all of siicli iiiaterialH which Burma can 
produce and eximrt, llie Ihinnese standard of living was 
rising before the war, and Ihirrtiese impfuds of consuiufition 
goods are likely to be liiiiited only Iw Fmniia^s rapacity to pay. 

Should the Burrua-Siain Railway hr restored to operation 
it might divert a small amenmt of traffic from the Rangoon- 
Siiigap«>re sea route, Init siieh a rcaite miglif also help the 
genera! cconciinic development of IVnasserim ami increase 
Moulnieir/s sea traffic as nmeh, in the long rum as it decreases 
Rangooifs traffic, 

‘"oVwnvr «f;/ DeparifntPthsi lariwary PM7* p, 17. 
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If the Burma Road continues to be used extensively, the 
effect will doubtless be felt on Rangoon—the one port fitted 
to serve the Road. Similarly, the construction of a Burma-Yun- 
nan railway would be of considerable significance to Rangoon 
as a port. China’s bulky freight would probably continue to be 
sent to India and Europe by sea, but from central and south¬ 
western China there might be classes of passenger, mail, ex¬ 
press, and fast freight traffic where the tirne factor would cause 
travelers and shippers to choose the shorter and faster, if more 
expensive, Burma Road or Bui'ma-Yunnan railway. Tung¬ 
sten, bristles, tin, tung oil, and silk are commodities produced 
in China of sufficient value to justify shipment to Europe by 
the more direct Burma route. Of course, there is also the possi¬ 
bility that improvements in aviation will make it still more prac¬ 
ticable to ship all such commodities directly from China to 
India and the West by air, with only an intermediate stop (if 
any) in northern Burma. 

Whether or not Burma’s chief port obtains a windfall of 
extra trade from China, its future seems quite secure. There 
are millions of acres of cultivable but as yet uncultivated land,® 
and the population increased 14 percent between 1931 and 1941. 
The standard of living and also the standard of literacy exceed 
those in most Asiatic countries. Given domestic peace and 
order, Burma should have much greater trade with the rest of 
the world after the rehabilitation period than ever before. Ran¬ 
goon harbor should be able to handle any prospective increase 
in traffic. 

® Such land is ordinarily of poorer quality than land now cultivated, or 
else it requires drainage or other expensive improvements. Population pres¬ 
sure, however, may induce the necessary development. 
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Rc'O.X () M U' S Ic;N I FICA N ('E 

Road Transport in Ihiniin was largely trausj)f»rt by Irails and 
pack routes^ without hent^fu of wheels initil tlu* advent of the 
motor vehicle. At least, such was the evase in the naaintainons 
areas, particiilaily in overland coniinunicaticais with (liina— 
of which Marco Polo is believed to have availed himself. In 
the flat plains of ikiitral lUinna. ni course, carts have cut deep 
ruts for centuries. 

Within the past twenty years a fair ludwork of alPweafher 
roads has been completed to councrt Rangoon with the Cliina 
border (and hence wilii Kiimniiig and C Iniiigking) as well as 
with most towns of any size i*asf of tin* Irrawaddy. Other new 
roads have fnrnislted comu’ctions with Siam through the 
Shan Idateau and via a japaiiese-bnilt road from klouliiieiii 
tc.) Rangkok liy a iiun“e direct rome. In addifimn many thorn 
sands of miles of ricads ar<* n<abk’ dining tlu* dry s<*ason only. 
In P.)38 there were ahfint oJ'K'lb luik^s c»f .Knriac''(ah all-weather 
roads of a total of miles of “vehicular roads/' Another 

five <'>r six thonsand !ni!es Wi*re Miitabk^ for inoUir traffic in the 
<lry season. Ifowcntna the prcaiail hiination is far differentj 
since there was coiisidcn'afilr road bnildiiig befoia* tlic* evacua¬ 
tion of llurtmi, and many milifaf}* roa<Is fiave Irhti built by the 
Japanese as well as by the Allies siiu'c f!iat tiime 

Ihirmaks higinvay system is largely competitive with the 
railways—the cliicf lines fif each being from Rangomi to Man¬ 
dalay^ tip the Sittang \billry* and from Rangoon to Proine, 
passing througli alnicis! exactly llie same towns eii routes More- 
oveiy tlic Mandalay "I aishio^ Thazi-SIiwenyaimg^ and Ttiazi- 
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Myingyan railway lines are paralleled by competing roads. 
However, the roads serve as feeders to the railways at such 
points as Lashio, Shwenyaung, Toungoo, Kyaukpadaung, 
Taungdwingyi, and Prome. Wartime highway developments 
will probably feed postwar traffic to the railways at Myitkyina 
and Ye-U also. 

International routes were of negligible economic signifi¬ 
cance prior to the opening of the Burma Road early in 1939. 
Burma’s centuries-old caravan trade with China was badly hit 
by the opening of a rail route to Kunming from the sea at 
Haiphong, French Indo-China, and the 1936 caravan trade be¬ 
tween Bhamo and Yunnan was a mere Rs. 96,000 or about 
$35,000. Lack of highways (and railways) to India and China 
was variously attributed to (a) expense of construction and 
smallness of prospective traffic, (&) Burmese fear of further 
stimulating Indian and Chinese immigration, and (c) pressure 
of shipping companies desirous of maintaining their monopoly 
of India-Burma traffic. 


Chief Routes 

The Burma Road .—This route is all-weather the entire way 
from Rangoon to Kunming, and about 730 miles of it, from 
Rangoon to the Chinese border, lies in Burma. It encounters 
practically no hills for the first 440 miles to Mandalay via Pegu, 
Toungoo, Pyinmana, and Meiktila. The road turns east at 
Mandalay and soon begins to climb, reaching pleasant Maymyo, 
Burma's summer capital, in 42 miles, and Lashio, an important 
Shan trading center, in another 134 miles. It is muddy, but 
nevertheless “all-weather” between Maymyo and Lashio. Wan¬ 
ting, on the Chinese border, is 113 miles beyond Lashio. The 
road rises to an elevation of about 5,000 feet near Kutkai and 
falls to 3,000 feet at the border, passing over rolling hills en 
route. This section was’rather suitable for t\vo-way traffic be¬ 
fore the war, being surfaced with crushed rock and tar. 

Rangoon-Prome-Yenangyaung-Meiktila. — This seconr 
most-traveled road follows the railway line to Prome and the 
swings away from the Irrawaddy, to return to that river 
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Ma<i^we and the oil fields. Prome is 178 road miles from Ran- 
and Magwc—a divisional hcad(inartcrs~is another 152 
miles north, flig'h-speed traffic could use the road as far as 
the oil fields, but the section from there to Meiktila is not as 
well constructed or maintained. 

j\fyiH(/y(in-j]Ieikfil(i-7\!i{}ig(/yi-S'iiin!.- -lliis east-west route 
then crosses the Purina Road at the important junction of 
Meiklila, and connects JMyingyan, on the Irrawaddy, with the 
chief towns of the Southern Sham States, and with laulliern 
Siam. Jfast of Loilem (which in turn is cast cjf d'aunggyi) tlic 
road is not all-weather. I1ie section l)ctw(*eii Kengiting, in 
the eastern Shan Slates, and the Siamese border, was very 
poor before the war, hut was improved !)y the Japanese and 
Siamese. The road reaches the Siamc‘se State Railways at 
Lampang'. 

S\igamg-Shweh()-Kale:ca-IntphaL * -d^arts of tliis n)ute 
were used by a very large proportion of the haifunillion 
evacuees in 1942, and also h\' t!ie Pritish h’ourteeiilh Army in 
its re-entry into Burma in 1944«“45, Although thc.^ vast ma¬ 
jority of the 1942 refugees walked along this road, some rode 
in large buses from Kalewa to 'Farini. Pa ah Japanese ami 
British army engineers imprma^d this road (hiring the war, hut 
civdl authorities have no! kept it up since tla^ conclusion of 
hostilities. 

The Stihmil AbKa/.-—The Ledo or Stilwel! Road starts from 
the Assam railhead at Ledo, travels down the Hukawng \kalley, 
and crosses the Irrawaddy at Alyitkyina, afliw which it con¬ 
tinues down the east bank of tfie river to Phamo. hh“iim Pdiamo 
there was a prewar, all-weather rt^ad through Xamkham Ut a 
junction with the Ptirma Road near Mxm\ Puilt at enormous 
cost, for military rather than ecemornir reasoiK, it remains lo 
he seen whether this road will In: kept up in tlie postwar period. 
It has been officially aieindoiied liy t!ic* American Army forces, 
as British civil aiitlituilies declined to undertake the great ex¬ 
pense of mainlainirig it, I1ic route passes through s<aiie 
very rich agricultural land, Iml that land is often Htihject to 
heavy floods, and the road has run on a high <milniiiikitient 
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expensive to maintain as well as expensive to build. If Burma’s 
population continues to expand, it may be expected that the 
Hukawng Valley will eventually be well peopled and its rich 
land cultivated, in which case this road may be rebuilt or dupli¬ 
cated. This may not take place for some years, however, par¬ 
ticularly in view of Burma’s great need of rehabilitation in the 
areas already heavily populated. 

Fegu-Thaton-Moulmein-Tavoy-Mergui. —In the prewar 
period there was no road connection between Tenasserim and 
the rest of Burma, but the Japanese completed the road link 
east of Pegu during the war. A prewar road, 424 miles in 
length, ran from Kyaikto, northwest of Moulmein, to Mergui. 
In 1942 the Thanbyuzayat-Ye section of this route was little 
more than a cart road, but the Japanese improved it for military 
purposes. Hence a road which is “passable” the year around 
now exists from Mergui, near the southern tip of Burma, to 
the Pangchau Pass, at the extreme northwestern corner of the 
country and a few miles from Ledo. But several hundred miles 
of this road owe their existence to the war and may not con¬ 
tinue to be passable unless civil authorities give them a high 
priority among Burma’s clamant transportation needs. 

Thanbyusayat - Siam. —The Japanese built a highway be¬ 
side the Burma-Siam railway line in 1942—43. 

Hsipaw-Loilem-Loikaw-Mawchi - T oungoo. —This route, 
most of which runs north and south, lies in the Shan States 
and Karenni. It links Kemapyu, on the Salween, with the rail 
and road center of Toungoo, via the great Mawchi Mines. It 
is an all-weather road of fairly recent construction, although 
with large numbers of hairpin curves, and it served the Japanese 
well in their invasion of Burma in 1942. At Hsipaw it joins 
the Burma Road. 

Other routes. —There are over 400 less important routes 
which carry motor traffic, at least in the dry season. Half of 
them are more suitable for carts than for motor vehicles, how¬ 
ever. The Japanese improved the British-built road betwer 
the important Irrawaddy port and rail terminus of Prome ai 
Taungup, in Arakan. They have also built roads inland fron. 
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the Arakan cciast, as well as a series in inilitary mads in Appcr 
and Lower diindwin Districts. Terbaps such roads will lie one 
of the chief nienieiitos of the brief japaiuse periful nf Ihiniiese 
history, lhassein, Manbiin and other friawatidy I)e!ta towns 
are not ccnmccied by roa<l with the re^^ of lUinna, but l)a\ea 
few inih‘s of road in the iniinediate vicinity. 'They rel\' rhietly 
upon itiland water transport. 

dlu‘ chief roads wert‘ kept up by tlu' Public \\b>rks Depart¬ 
ment, whereas lo('al authorities kept tip i or in -^oine c\a%es failed 
to keep up) local fctsler roads d 1 ic P.WM). luads oulinarilv 
had ackapiat<^ masonry hridyes. 1 lu* road niibaes* Mari'h 3 I, 
ld 3 H, was officially |.pven as follows: 

KoAi) Mfhi'AP!': IX rdiniA 


d'etal bittiininens, iiielalrtb and oiriats*d , . . . . . 

Idarth, jrraveb etr,, nintfnahle ^tildret In vn-.eda-* , . . ... n.JSfl 
ha nil, gravel, ete., tuS nmtnr.ilA’. . . , . 4.523 

'Fetal vckicnlar mail «... ..... l/\0f#5 


Idle pixasiait fig'ures Wfsild probabh' be *»evca'al tboiisaiid 
miles gi'cater. 

Motor \d- iiii i k Si Ai'nn irs 

Ihirma has not yet rcndied tin* ‘hnona aye" iw Wesltaii 
standards, except as rnilinirv wliu'lr, dniiny, fht' war assisted 
in making the rouniry a baifiepAounfb 1 lirrr were less than 
20,(Kl(l motor veliicies rcTp^awrefi in Ihnina at the end of pt.fd. 
fhnvever, there were, in aridiiiou, inan^ Pmriiia R«tad trucks 
wliiidi came as bar as hashits and ai'e not inehided in the 3,237 
tnidvs whidi help tfi iiialr np liie owe a1! tiyiire of PfHfIb. 
Ihistrs numbered 33)a*k iia4oie\eh's 7oM, aiu! iiiotorisars and 
taxis the reiiiainiiip' 12,3/2 MoA tiiotoi* vehicles wete iaincc*ii" 
traterl in a few laryr town. tdnctl\ in '{Liiiy^oin 

Most friirks aiai wem .AiurriiMn made riievrolets, 

hoials, and Dodp.rs. PassenpT*r ca!s weir a!«oiit njiiaily di%dded 
tielwerii the less expensive Ann-ricaii land C Anadiaii I iin^Iels 
aial the lif^hter Ihitish «\ars. Jitsi tirlorr ilir oiitl'irrak of war in 
bairope, the (Irraiaii C Ipel car betTiiiie rather pojnilar in Ihirnia, 
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Automobile Shops and Maintenance Equipment 

Prior to the opening of the Burma Road, there were only 
a few large and modern motor-vehicle maintenance shops, 
chiefly those belonging to Rangoon car distributors such as 

re were 
•dinarily 

staffed by Burmans, in district headquarters and towns through¬ 
out the country. With the opening of the Burma Road, and 
])articularly with the grant of American Lend-Lease aid to 
China, large first-class shops were installed at Rangoon, Toun- 
goo, Mandalay, and Lashio. Adequate quantities of spare parts 
were stored in all these depots. 

Burmese technical skill was demonstrated in the field of 
automotive repair, and American supervisors in the Lend-Lease 
shops spoke highly of their Burmese workmen. This demon¬ 
stration of Burmese ability to master modern techniques sug¬ 
gests that any future modernization and industrialization of 
Burma can be carried out chiefly or wholly with indigenous 
labor and skill. 

Transport Under the Japanese 

A Transport Bureau was set up in August 1942 for the 
purpose of facilitating freight transport for civilians. Its suc¬ 
cess in that direction appears to have been negligible, although 
there were occasional bus services between Rangoon and Let- 
padan, Rangoon and Pegu, Letpadan and Prome, etc. It is 
doubtful if the Ti'ansport Bureau had anything to do with 
passenger transport. Bus rates were exorbitant. A ride from 
Letpadan to Rangoon at the beginning of 1944 cost up to 
Rs. SO, against a prewar rate of about one rupee. Some of the 
buses were run by Japanese, who were able to secure fuel from 
the military. In other cases petrol from rubber was used for 
fuel. 

Allied attacks on Japanese road transport in Burma were 
mainly indirect. Prevention of import of vehicles or petrol, and 
dc.struction of petroleum plants in Burma soon sufficed * 
reduce highway traffic much below its not very high prewar P 
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Automobile Shops and Maintenance Equipment 

Prior to the opening of the Burma Road, there were only 
a few large and modern motor-vehicle maintenance shops, 
chiefly those belonging to Rangoon car distributors such as 
Autocars (Ford) and Watsons (Chevrolet). There were 
numerous small shops, often owned by Burmans and ordinarily 
staffed by Burmans, in district headquarters and towns through¬ 
out the country. With the opening of the Burma Road, and 
particularly with the grant of American Lend-Lease aid to 
China, large first-class shops were installed at Rangoon, Toun- 
goo, Mandalay, and Lashio. Adequate quantities of spare parts 
were stored in all these depots. 

Burmese technical skill was demonstrated in the field of 
automotive repair, and American supervisors in the Lend-Lease 
shops spoke highly of their Burmese workmen. This demon¬ 
stration of Burmese ability to master modern techniques sug¬ 
gests that any future modernization and industrialization of 
Burma can be carried out chiefly or wholly with indigenous 
labor and skill. 

Transport Under the Japanese 

A Transport Bureau was set up in August 1942 for the 
purpose of facilitating freight transport for civilians. Its suc¬ 
cess in that direction appears to have been negligible, although 
there were occasional bus services between Rangoon and Let- 
padan, Rangoon and Pegu, Letpadan and Prome, etc. It is 
doubtful if the Transport Bureau had anything to do with 
passenger transport. Bus rates were exorbitant. A ride from 
Letpadan to Rangoon at the beginning of 1944 cost up to 
Rs. 50, against a prewar rate of about one rupee. Some of the 
buses were run by Japanese, who were able to secure fuel from 
the military. In other cases petrol from rubber was used for 
fuel. 

Allied attacks on Japanese road transport in Burma were 
mainly indirect. Prevention of import of vehicles or petrol, and 
destruction of petroleum plants in Burma soon sufficed to 
reduce highway traffic much below its not very high prewar level. 
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I'he i}nll(H'k cart was nuich tiscd hy tlu* japanc'^e in main- 
taininif military lines (jf cnmniniiication. llu* sif course, 

was a consi<leral)lc reduction in the iimnher of animals availalsle 
fcH” agriculture, witli consiMpient hard:dups on tiie fanmu’s, 

Japanese roaddniildiipi;' efforts in Ih'iiaNst'rini. the Shan 
States, the C Inmlwin ri'piom and Arakan have* iKam noted 
above, 

R Eir AHinnw'rioN 

r>y Septemher it was still ri‘porli'd‘ tliat of Ihiuna’s 

7,000-“od(l iniU*s of all-weatlua* r<eid>, llie 1 h** 4 3tt percaait rto 
cpiired heavy repairs; anotlier 4n perernt vrrr a‘wa‘el\ dam- 
agtal; and the reniaimka’ were lU'plecird, t hih’ iidnur repairs 
were carried out iii the first year and a half of rooecaipalion, the 
recondiiioniiy^; prottrain | 4 *ettiny niukT wa\ i»i4\ in tlu^ fall of 
1946. 

Tl'tc liurma (dacc/ife ot Jniie h R^4ca i'arrird the 'dhirina 
Road I'ransport Dialer, Mitiiiy up a hfiard to “operate, 

rcg’ulate and laaitroF' road fiafiita if oon^.i^^ird f»f ofhri.ils and 
ntjnofficials with ralhw* fna^ad povta-'^. Mr, Hiiphes described 
the sitnatinn as fe4hn\'S. 

Road transport run by piiiato eiitca'pri’»f* in fsairim*rl to pas» 
sender buses whirh survived ilie japanr e oeuipafion aiifl are now 
<iperatifi| 4 * on the diiK* iaia* and striny luaintiuianee bads. I'o handle 
all foniiN cd Aovtuiiment road fraii'-^potl ihe Ruad l“ntns|tt*ri iioard 
was coiKaaviHi. 

llte |4i*eatrr portion of the Road 'rran.poit Ibiard lleri con¬ 
sists of vehich^s takim over fre^m c ‘AX i R o , . , . laitrsi reports 
indicate* that a I:tr| 4 e iiiifnlau' of flu* u4iie!e% will have to !^e 
scrapped as it would he iiiieronoinieal to mpair thtun. 

4 lie total arrivals fit trucks*, etis, inmi tlir I hilled Kinfi^dom 
amounted on 31 St May Pmnu R3<d vvhUirsP 

The R«iad "rransport Ikaird 4 * 11-4 not apprar to have fwen a 
success, for in April 1^47 fin* f Joveriitittml of fliiniia decideci 
to close it ciowip effrtlive Auypisi R for: 

‘A\kw accused of i^fuss iiiisinanaueiiirnt of Jk affairs, the Road 
Transport Hoard ku’ the itnaiicial >•«*;«* endiiii^ Srpiciiibrr 1940 %vas 

^ Mr. T. L, lliigliio to ilir Triiiral Socim\ o/*, ciC 

« iNit 
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run at a loss of over Rs. 1,700,000. The balance sheet for the year 
1946-47 shows an estimated loss of nearly Rs. 2,500,000 a Govern¬ 
ment press release stated.”^ An official source '"added that the 
Burmese Government hoped to reconstitute the Board along other 
lines and to absorl) some of the dismissed personnel."’^ 

Meanwhile the Progress Report of the Building and Road 
Department for December 1946 tells of progress in collecting 
materials "for an intensive programme of road repair in all 
Districts ; resurfacing has been commenced and patch repairs 
are being continued on nearly all roads.'' 

Tt was still possible to travel the Burma, Stilwell (Ledo), 
and Imphal Roads in the dry season of 1947. The (London) 
Times correspondent cabled from Rangoon on April 7 that: 

According to travellers just returned from northwest Burma, 
the famous Ledo Road, in spite of lack of maintenance, is still in 
excellent condition and the journey from Myitkyina to the railhead 
in Assam can be completed by car comfortably within 12 hours . . . . 
The Burma section of the famous Burma Road .... suffered 
through lack of maintenance during the Japanese occupation, but 
it is now being brought up to its prewar condition. There is some 
bus traffic with China and recently a quantity of tin ore, sold to 
America by China under reverse lend-lease, came out by lorry. 

Another road which played an important part in the Burma 
Campaign, that from Tamu down the Kabaw valley to Kalewa 
and Central Burma, can still be traversed. Where the foundation 
was well laid its temporary "bit-hess” surface is reported to be still 
in sound condition. 

The l>olicy to be adopted on these three strategic roads linking 
Burma with China and India will be one of the many questions 
requiring a decision by the Burmese Government after the elections.® 

Other reports indicate that the hessian covering of parts of 
the Kalewa-Imphal Road has rotted away, and considerable 
upkeep will be necessai*y to keep the road open after the 1947 
monsoon. At a meeting of the Myityina Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, October 29, 1946, a strongly-worded resolution was 
passed in favor of government action to keep the Stilwell Road 

s Monday Monitor, April 21, 1947. 

4 2b%d, ® Times, (London), April 8, 1947. 
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open and prevent X(nilu‘rn I4irnia fr«an n‘!ap^i^l;' into its 
prewar etaaioniic isolatieai. A traxcAa in the >prin^L;‘ of 1947 
rc'pnrti‘d that for twenty miles tlu‘ mad had eroded sn badly 
his j(‘ep had to take to the eUphant tjf tlu* llaf land in the 

vicanity, and that con>iderabU‘ npk^’ep w’nulfl 1 k^ luvessarv in 
the very near fninre to ket‘p the mad passaiiUr 

h"irrmu*: I hajsinv^TS 

Ihnniesc political leacka's ha\'e t‘.\}'ire^.a‘d sonu^ inteiasst in 
inaintainiiiR lail and la »ad anuivcthni-^ with Siam, and it is 
possilde that a self yowaaiiny Ihinna will take.* elY<Tfi\a‘ nieas- 
tires do ^o. 41u* Ihinnan has po»\s*d hiin'o^lf a capable 
mechanic aiul a Rood driver, and tlu* funiie eCiaiMinic develop¬ 
ment and reconsirnction <d' Ihnma should witne-s a ypeat in¬ 
crease in t!ir miU’ayy' of alb'Wtsatlier loads aial in the mnnher {>£ 
vchickss iisiiiR ilieim 

Idle hisifa’y of railroarl buildiny; in tlir wc'steiai Ihiited 
Slates of Amet ica has to shm\ that wlan Irausportation 

is made a\aila!i!c to an undeveloped hn! potenfiallv ricli region, 
the population soon niM\es in and develMp; aipanilfurta fradty 
and soniefimes imliwtry as utdh so that ibr iiiilia! invr%iinent is 
repaid haiidsfauely in flu* kaiy run. \\d:h a !are,o and ricli area 
aioiiR tiii’ Sfilweli Kb/ad capable* t/f suppMiaini; a population 
many lime*, that now iiihaldnii;* this rrppnm llif* I’mcwiphted 
natiom builder miyju readily dreidf* to imrst a i*f ar-ddi-rahle 
sum in kei'piiiR open the oiil\ iVa'dlilr- aiicvy of coininrrce 
through this ar<*a. 

Latest rrporis iiidiisaU* that the t liinca' are pfUiiiiitinR their 
end oi l!u’ fhiriita l\«sad fo tltUerioi af#a and that ^‘ome si‘Ctinns 
arc* praclicsally impassable to sianoi vdiiidrs ofluu’ tliaii jeeps, 
Perhaps this may Ifc eapLaiiird bv ( liina's tdvi! \vat% and the 
lack of facilities in ihniiia lo forward to Kaiiyooin or import 
thrfjiiRh Hajpaeiip siifiitdfiil pomls to justify flic «*xpciisr of 
kerpiuR up this road. Sia/li caiosiilriaiioits do not necessarily 
pnsve that a happier and more pi'fwprrtais Murma and Cdiina 
will in a. underiakta in due coiirs«% to keep flu* fhiniia Koad in 
i^pcraliiiR conciitiofi. 
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Economic Significance 

The Burma Railways were built rather rapidly in the years 
immediately following the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. 
They were thus able to help cope with the fast growing ex¬ 
port trade and the corresponding flow of imports, as well as 
with the transport of Dry Zone products to the monoculture 
area of Lower Burma. By the end of the century, when the 
great Gokteik Viaduct was built on the Mandalay-Lashio 
branch, it was thought that there would be a rail link with 
China at the Kunlong Ferry and that Rangoon would thus be an 
outlet to the sea for southwest China. 

Since Burma had had water transport for centuries, it was 
natural that the railways should be built to serve areas not 
served by the inland water transport system. On the other 
hand, highways came a generation later and have only recently 
been a serious threat to railway revenues. The Burma Rail¬ 
ways never parallel the Irrawaddy for long stretches, although 
they touch it at Flenzada, Kyangin, Prome, Myingyan, Myinmu, 
Sagaing, Mandalay, Katha, and Myitkyina. 

A considerable portion of Burma’s rice crop is grown in the 
Delta and in other areas close to water transport, but a fair, 
proportion is also grown in the Sittang Valley and along the 
Prome and Pegu-Moulmein lines of the railway. There is a 
differential in favor of “boat paddy” against “rail paddy,” since 
the latter comes from higher and less fertile soil and is of slightly 
lower quality. 
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lEirrna’s petrcjlciun uses the railways in a wry Miiall extent, 
cxcc'pt, (>i cenirse, for tlu‘ internal dislrihutif ni of the hni,shcd 
product, llie inl companies owned a pipe line and ileets of 
river tankers which carried most co’ the conniry’s ccL lakinvisc, 
most of the teakwooci reaches the ports via the main rivers, 
alth<aij 4 "!i occasional shipnu‘nts e^f l<ii;s may !>e M-en tni the rail- 
wsays. A very laroe ittaii n{ rail ficipht coiwi^ted nt fhe products 
of the fkiwdwin and Mawchi Mines, ilaulain* of Ikiwdwin 
Mines prodticts in particular c%a!l> for a haul alm<*'4 flu* entire 
leipi^th of tlie systtan and has pro\i;d Inyjily hicrativi*. p'he 
open ini;' of the Ihirnia R<rid in laa.tiyln miii'!i additional 

Iraflic to tlie Ihtrma lAailwa}-, nidi a h.ml af^.m Id miles 
hnyi^er than that invohasi in flir ifawdrohi Mines liathc fii 
tact, the year saw the em! oi a '-.la'eeHsion of nine 

successive dt'ficiis. lln* impro\einent \va- !ary,rly due to fhe 
a<fcHfionaI Ihirina lAiad Irathc. In 41 nolr‘.sthan IkOPMA 

lon|4' truis of ipMKis were' shipped from KhunpHifi fn Lashio, 
hound for C Inna 41ic* laihvay irvtamr fo»m this traffic 
amounted to fks. 5,353,753. llirre was c$eidderahle ron^»‘eS“ 
lion alcep^; flu* railway \\ilh the sudden ifieicro-e in tmffra par- 
ticularl}’ as loip^’ trains wtaa* iin|s*-dh4e ^ ei tie' Ui-ep ;p“adii»s of 
tiu’ 'Mandafay-Lasliio MsiiMin and it ImmI; up to a week for 
^..^oods trains !iMracdi [.aediio fifsii Kan;;oMn. 4 h'errmrae a mncli 
stiialler reliirn tiaflic in timpj ‘''i! nia| oihrr f‘oiiiinfMliu«‘s frean 
(diina. 

dlu* Ihirina ihailvays iwrricfl pasoaiyers and 

4\03n3i53 loiLs fU* frtapd!! in RMO 41. !<iiaa coftom v»‘f.a/iahle 
Oils, and of!ua‘' imliiteimnv apiicnllnra! jcoducte providt*d 75 
percent of the total frrip.ht rrvenue, \Miiie Itsafl ami ini‘;r(41ane" 
oils iiiitiera! and other iiidipnaioro' jtrf<duf''fv |iiMvided Ift privent, 

(hiii:r Lmm. 

hriof ffi the iijicitimn ol the Ihiima Siam railway line 
in Xowniher h^'l3, fhiriiia had no isit« inational railway com 
iiections, I1ir nirler paiipr \va% itic only ipatp^e ma^d, except 
for the 4d to 5fl mi!e% of tmtoioiif of liir Itiirnia cMr« 

poratioii he!wren Ikiwdwifp Xaiiilm and tlif^ |liitiri:i Railway 
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junction of Naniyao. In 1940, Burma's railway mileage was 
2,060, against 1,814 for French Indo-China, and 2,136 for 
Siam. 

The main line of the railway, like the main motor road, 
followed the Sittang Valley from Rangoon through Pegu, 
Toungoo, and Pyinmana to Mandalay. It was 386 miles in 
length, against 440 miles for the highway. Before the war 
it was double-tracked from Rangoon to a point north of Toun¬ 
goo, or approximately half the total distance. 

The other main line runs from Rangoon to Prome, a dis¬ 
tance of 161 miles by rail, against 178 by road. Prome is on 
the east bank of the Irrawaddy, and passengers and mail for 
the oil fields normally went to Prome by rail and completed the 
journey by Irrawaddy Flotilla Company steamer. Insein, 
Tharrawaddy, and Letpadan are the principal towns on this 
line, which traverses generally well-cultivated country. 

From Pegu, 47 miles north of Rangoon, an important 
branch runs to Martaban with a ferry across the river to Moul- 
mein. Until recently this was the only feasible land route 
between Rangoon and Moulmein, there having been no road 
connection. A branch runs fi“om Moulmein south about 100 
miles to Ye, and the 267-mile Thanbyuzayat-Ban Pong (Siam) 
line takes off from this branch. 

Another important branch leaves Letpadan, on the Ran- 
goon-Prome line, and with a ferry at Henzada, connects with 
F>assein, in the western Irrawaddy Delta. A branch line runs 
up the west side of the Irrawaddy from Henzada to Kyangin. 

P^arthcr north on the main line, a branch from Pyinmana 
reaches Taungdwingyi and Kyaukpadaung, a few miles east of 
the oil fields. Another branch runs from Thazi, 306 miles from 
Rangoon, to Shwenyaung, in the Southern Shan States, 12 
miles west of Taunggyi, capital of the Federated Shan States. 
Still another line branches northwest from Thazi to reach 
Myingyan on the Irrawaddy River, just above its confluence 
with the Chindwin. The Myingyan-Paleik Cord connects My- 
ingyan more directly with Mandalay. The Lashio Branch, 
noted above, runs from Mandalay across hilly countx’y to 
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Lashid, important Ikirina Road town imt tar imm tlu* Rawd- 
win Mine. A line about 400 miles loipu" (aa>ss(‘s tlu^ A\a i'rid^^e, 
jtist south of Mandalay on t!u‘ Irrawaddy, and turns nr^rth 
Ic'j Myiikyina, via Sai^ainj:^^ SbwelKn aiul Xbiip'unif;. A branch 
frtnn this line leaves it at \Avatatinit, iu*ar Sai;;un^i 4 S and after 
toncluipLt the Cliinchvin Ri\’er at Moiiywa and Alcan circles 
back to \"e-ll. Another sliort branch connects Xaba junction 
with the river town of Katha. 

A monsoon country like Hiirma mn--t tU'CovHarily have many 
bridges, but the Ava Mridf;e is onI\ oiir at'ross tlu* Irra«. 
wa<ldy, while the Alokpalin Ihidnc i**. flic oid; rail crossing of 
the Sittanij;. There are no railway bridyes acro'^n the Salween 
or the Chindwuhn The Myitip^c Rridyc, 377 miles from Rain 
goon or nine miles south of Mandalay, uas oKfl feet in UaijL^tln 
consistini^ of six spans, and was ri*pcalcdly honiljca! by the 
Allies and rcpaircal f)y tlu* Japaiu*sc. Tite ontsiandin^y cd^stacle 
to railway construction is proI>abl\‘ tlu» iiiountainoiis nature of 
the Shan States, and t!u‘ two hranches in that aiaai were con¬ 
structed at much i^rtciier cost per niilr than the rest cd* the 
system, A sccoiul important natural ohsiaclr is the pcndiaiic 
floods wliicli have often washed away swiions tO* tracks par- 
tictilarly helwcen Rei^u and R>ii. 

Locomotive sheds wt-re !ocatt*d approximairl}" every hun¬ 
dred miles. M'aiirdinc bridyi^s roulil taarry up to fhirtecii Ions 
per axle, a| 4 *ainsl Uai toir^ on branch lines. The formerly 
unimpoiiaiit M'oulnudmA’e liin* had briclncs with einlil Pnis as 
the axle limit, llic Ava Lridf.;e was oi ilie seviuHt^can-fons^per- 
axle standard. Rails iist*cl on afjout It Ml mile^ of the main lines 
wTre of the 75-poiuid clas^. a*pihist bfh-punnd rails tni most of 
the rcnuiiiiini^ track. Maximiiiii iHuniissitdc speed I prewar) 
was 45 miles per lanir, 

TKAFFie CoMUAMFU WITtf SF0Ki'‘ri*:n LurXTIClKS 

In carriage of tmtli fiadglit and passritgcrs, ihiriiui out- 
ranke<i Sianu Iiidcodiiiia. ami Malaya, hm was second in south- 
ast Asia to liidonesia. if po|niIalioii is eoiisidrreil* ^»falaya 
anks first and Burma secoml Tlir following tabulation of 
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traffic and density of freight vehicles^ gives a rough comparison 
of the prewar position : 

TRAFFIC AND DPZNSITY OF FREIGHT VEHICLES 

Number of 

Metric tons Number of Freight Cars 

Freight Passetigers per Kilometer 

of Track 


Burma, 1940-41 . 4,095,143 19,758,079 2.91 

Siam, 1938-39 . 1,677,982 5,725,998* 1.18 

Indo-China, 1939 . 1,793,748 17,187,556 0.89t 

Malaya, 1938 . 1,886,700$ 9,923,000 3.15 

Indonesia, 1938 . 9,717,000 66,717,000 ....§ 


* Intcrurban lines aie omitted, and thcrefoie passenger figures are not strictly com- 
paiable with those of other countries included in the table. Fast column for Siam 
refers to freight cars ni 1928, later figures being unobtainable. 

{ There is no sexiarate breakdown for freight cars on the Indo-Chinese and on the 
Chinese side o£ the Haiphong-Kunniing line. All are included m this figure, which is 
therefore slightly larger on that account. 

t Revenue freight only. 

§ Not available, but in view of the much gi eater amount of traffic carried per mile, 
it is probable that the figure is greater than that for any of the other four countries. 

Freight Traffic 

Freight provided about two and a half times as much reve¬ 
nue as passenger traifific. The chief items were rice and other 
agricultural products, minerals, timber, and miscellaneous im¬ 
ports. Table 31 gives a very inadequate breakdown of part of 
the freight traffic on the Burma Railways. 

TABLE 31 

Freight Traffic on Burma Railways, 
April-September 


Commodity 


Fuel for the public . 
General merchandise 

Livestock . 

MilitaxT traffic 
Railway materials * 
Miscellaneoiis earnings ... - 
X^^efunds . 

’'Potals 


1940 

1939 

Tons 

Rupees 

Tons 

Rupees 

1 , 220,863 

6,292 

3 , 609 ' 

422,898 

604,783 

11 , 691,468 

172 , 899 - 

23,685 

630,166 

21,491 

60,083 

68,209 

1 , 304,597 

4,954 

3,760 

486 , 964 - 

. 629,961 
11 . 942,630 
164,692 
21,663 
633,609 
30,350 
38,284 

1 , 731.683 

12 , 944,388 

1 , 858,474 

13 , 184,811 


t Compiled from official reports, first i)ubHshed in Basic Problems of 
ReUeJ, Rehabilitation and Reconstruction in Southeast Asia (Oxford Un' 
versity Press, Bombay, 1946). 

Burma Trade Journal, January 1941. 
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Practically all freight was carried on Miinll tour-wheeled 
goods wagons, the rice very often Being Iteidcfl info Box cars 
loose. 

iB\ ssi*:xc;kk I’hafs io 

The vast majority of P>tirnia Railways pasMiigers traveled 
in third class, with wooden lK*nclu*s, lU) fans, and a niiniinmn 
of space per passenger. Iv\'en in pc%at'<linie tluTi* was not alwavs 
room for all passcnigers with thirdo'lasN ticlcrfs. Mist“ and 
sccon<Bclass passengers had rather et>mf<aiahle ai'caanna'^fla- 
tions, with compartments fijr every four passetigta s, Xurmally 
there were bnl one or a! must twi^ pas‘-engc'rs pi-r first-class 
compartment, with fans, lights. comIuitaBk' sleeping accianmo- 
dations, and washroom. SecoiuBcla^s pav.riigers paid lliree 
times the third-class faiag per mihs and first'da^s passengers 
paid double the secfiiuBclass rale. Mven at thal it is drnihtfn! 
if the railway received as much n^vvtntv, per carriage, from 
upper-class as from third-class traffic 

h' i X A N c a A L R ivr i " k x s 

Ikinna Railways earnings rontinned during the depressiim 
with only a moderate fall frean tlie PBBt go level However, 
the drop was suffri<aif to eausi^ a fleticit in PBh) BR which 
continued and included Pli8 d'l ami taideti when ihe 

Burma Road traffic gave a filHp to e^aruingy. The earnings 
recorded from gu jogi g | laBle di 

(p. 241). 

The (dovenimeiit of India Biiili the Buima Railways, and 
little if any of the capital co^4, had Btaai lepaiii By the time of 
separation of Burma from Imlia lai April R At that 

time Ihirma enved luriia a total of approximairty Rs, 584,5()fl« 
CKJO, of which no less than Rs. J4 rtaisi.'.led of the 

railway deBt/^ If the ihirma Railways are to he rmpiired to 
pay inteiest on the original railway debt in addiiifui to replacing 
most of the I'oliing sUtck, railway worksln^px, Briiiges, eUn* 
their financial posifinn will tnu Be an eiHuable IBiwevciy 

yin Some r»i lUttnui tlii*. hitter 

rm.!nCmrKailwIyH. 
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the Government may be expected to restore the railways at 
least to their prewar state, regardless of such difficulties. 


TABLE 32 


Earnings of the Burma Railways* 
(In thousands of rtipees) 


Year 

Coaching 

Goods I 

Miscellaneous 

Gross Earnings 

1929-30 . 

15.849 

31,732 

1,658 

49,239 

1930-31 . 

13,450 

28,000 

1,429' 

42,879 

1931-32 . 

11,427 

25,126 

1.537 

38,090 

1932-33 . 

10,694 

21,741 

3,139 

35,574 

19:«-34 . 

9,886 

25,218 

2,566 

37.670 

1934-35 . 

10,092 

26,550 

2,288 

38,930 

1935-30 .. 

10,425 

24,959 

1,955 

37,339 

193() 37 . 

10,903 

25,435 

1,969 

38,307 

1937-38 .. 

10,387 

25.348 

1,713 

37,448 

1938-31) . 

9,663 

26,389 

1,430 

37,482 

1939-40 . 

10,159 

27,659 

1,393 

39,211 

1940-41 ... 

11,508 

30.931 

1,424 

43,863 


* Burma 7'rade Journal, VoL IV, No. 9, September 1941, p. 334. 

Locomotives and Rolling Stock 
The Burma Railways, like railways in America and else¬ 
where, met the depression by permitting the total of locomo¬ 
tives and rolling stock to decline. This was partially balanced, 
in the case of locomotives, by the purchase of a few very power¬ 
ful locomotives (tractive effort 19,729 pounds and 22,108 
pounds) to replace a larger number of worn-out engines. Thus, 
total tractive effort, as shown by Table 33, did not decline very 
greatly. Moreover, the additional speed of trains, due to the 
purchase of better locomotives, economized rolling stock and 
prevented carrying capacity from declining in proportion to 
the total of passenger and freight vehicles. 

Burma teak was, of course, largely used in the construction 
of rolling stock, but underframes were mostly imported. The 
latest coach bodies were of teak, constructed on a braced steel 
angle framework. All public passenger vehicles were fitted with 
vacuum brakes and lighted by electricity. Approximately half 
the four-wheeled wagons on the line had a capacity of 11^ 
tons, the remainder being of 15 tons capacity, the bodies of the 
latest examples being constructed of galvanized sheeting elec- 















TABLE 33 

LocfsMOTIVES AND ROLLINT. STOCK 01- THE BUKMA RAILWAYS 
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trically welded to a steel angle framework. Bogie tank wagons 
(petrol, oil, and molasses) numbered 26, and four-wheeled 
tanks 42, all but seven of the latter being water tanks. 

Railway Workshops 

The Insein and Myitnge workshops were described briefly 
in chapter x, pages 149-50, above. Locomotive repair was 
concentrated at Insein, and coach building and repair at 
Myitnge. 


Railway Staff 

The Chief Railway Commissioner, a civil servant, was head 
of the Burma Railways, and was assisted by a Railway Board 
consisting of: (a) a government-appointed financial member, 
(&) seci'etary to the Commerce Department, (c) a representa¬ 
tive of the Burma Chamber of Commerce (European), (d) a 
representative of the Burmese Chamber of Commerce, (e) 
a representative of the Bm*ma Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
(/) a representative of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, and 
(r/) two other members nominated by the Governor. 

The Secretary of the Railway Board was a senior railway 
official. Of the 96 senior officials in 1940, 62 percent were 
luirop.eans, as against 16 percent Burmas. Subordinate staff 
numbered 21,906 in 1938-39 against 21,523 in April 1947. 
Indians outnuml)ered Burmans 3 to 1 before the war, the racial 
breakdown being: 


Race Officers Non-gazetted Staff 

Europeans . 62 percent 0.1 percent 

Aiif'lo-But mans \. percent 2.6 percent 

Anff 10 -Indians J 

Hunnans . 16 percent 21.1 percent 

Indians . 7 percent 74.8 percent 

Other races .percent 1.4 percent 


Total .100 percent 100.0 percent 


Burmans were being recruited, particularly for high' posts, 
at the time of the Japanese occupation. This was due largely 
to political pressure, but in time it would undoubtedly have 
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served to increase greatly the prn]Hirtinii cd Uunnairs aniniig 
the superior staff. Aiiglo-lhirinaiis and Aiigf j dndiaiis held a 
very higli proportion of the better ‘dioii ga/eUe(A posts, such 
as the positions of station iiiaster, clispaUdus”, guard, and engine 
driver. 

WAirriM K I )i SLOT ATI ox s 

llie war has almost completely reckisl ihc' fbirina Haih 
ways. It is uniuaxessary am! of rt‘lativi4y lillle futuia^ interest 
to specify the destructioin so the follouing merely suiniiiarizes 
it. Two-thirds of the rail\va\' loctau< 4 i\(o were destroyed! by 
bombing, or dcnioIishe<l fgv the ISrittsh at the tinu* cef their 
evacuation, and practically a!! the rmnaiiider weia/ <lestroycd 
by Allied hoinhing. Much rf’llitig stiU'k was destroyed, altluaigh 
not in as high a proportif>ti as the loeoinoti ves. Eritlges were 
destroyed and rehuili inmnnerable tirmrs, hut flu* niakasshift 
temporary structures put up under military mn'essiiy will not 
be suitable for normal peacetime oprratiou"*.. Tin* Iimrin work¬ 
shops were rather cffeclivdy (ieniolished befoo/ evai'ualion in 
1S)42, hut were restored to partial opi*ration by fin* Japauc’NC. 
They were almost wipc*d out again b\' liouildny, at die riid (f{ 
1943, hut again restoratifai was Miffieiently romphyt* lo justify 
anotlier Allied bfanbing attack in Xo\ ember U^44, As <ine 
means of alleviating* the diHlocatioiis raiio*d Alliei! destruc¬ 
tion of railway bridges, the Japanese conunenci^d using, in 194-4^ 
a 'd.oco-Truck'’ wlucli could be proiiipfl)' couvnUed frftiii »a 
rail inotfjr to a truck running on rufiber and capable of 

running the roads until a btiinbtsi oiii <«^rtiioi! tif ibr railway 
was passed. I his truck was said to be cMpabli’ of pulling from 
eiglit to ten fourwviieeled ireigli! cars on the levtd, 

Xaturally, most wartiine tradic wus devoCc^d lo tlie needs 
of the Japanese military, and praiuira!!y no ei%iliaii irrighi was 
carried Ihnvcwcr, a fair niimiHT of linrmese i4%dliaiis managed 
tej ride on the trains, iTiduring liard*%!ii|is iiiiiiiiagiitahle even 
in third class during peaetiiniie 

One line of the double truck, which stretched frami Rail- 
genm to a point north of Ihnsiigoig was removed by tin* Japa- 
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nese. In fact, the British, just prior to evacuation, removed 
part of the double track and part of the Pegu-Kayan line for 
use on the Lashio-Kunming line. Presumably the rails removed 
by the Japanese were used on the new link with Siam. 

Wartime Rail Developments 

The outstanding positive achievement of the Japanese was 
the completion, in November 1943, of the 267-mile link with 
Siam. This line takes off from the Moulmein-Ye line at 
Thanbyuzayat, 35 miles south of Moulmein, and follows a 
gentle valley to Three Pagodas Pass, at an elevation of about 
850 feet, on the Siamese border. It then descends the Kwe Noi 
Valley, passing through Kanchanaburi, and connects with the 
Bangkok-Singapore line at Ban Pong. This line made possible 
the import of locomotives from Malaya and Siam. Until 
Allied bombing became too frequent and accurate, carriages 
were seen at Moulmein marked “Moulmein-Pnom Penh,” and 
it was then quite possible for trains to proceed from Moulmein 
across Siam to the Mekong River, in southern Indo-China. 

Another and much less important railway development was 
the construction of a line across the Isthmus of Kra, from 
Jumbhorn, on the main line of the Siamese State Railways, to 
Kao Huagang (Kao Fachi) near Victoria Point, southern tip of 
Burma. This line is entirely in Siamese territory, but its eco¬ 
nomic significance extends to Burma. It was an alternate line of 
communications between Malaya and Burma, the Three Pa¬ 
godas Pass route being the chief route. Goods were brought 
by rail to Kao Huagang and then shipped by water to Mergui 
or Moulniein. 


Possible Postwar Developments 

In 1941 construction was commenced on a railway line to 
run considerably south and east of the Burma Road, and to 
connect Lashio with Kunming. It was started for military 
rea.sons, the economic feasibility of such a route being still a 
matter of dispute. The portion to be constructed within Burm 
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Possible Postwar Developments 

In 1941 construction was commenced on a railway line to 
run considerably south and cast of the Burma Road, and to 
connect Lashio with Kunming. It was started for military 
reasons, the economic feasibility of such a route being still a 
matter of dispute. The portion to be constructed within Burm 
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\sus financed hy the i’ritish (iovermneut - - nut by the (iovcrn- 
nieuf of lUirnia. Sir John Rowland, (Ihel ivaiiway <'omuhs- 
sioner for iUtrina, was in charge ot construction ot the lUinna 
end of the road. 'Fliis mute would he shorter than the Ihinna 
Road, hut on the (..'hina side it would pass tliiongh valleys 
afllicted with malignant malaria, and luaice w<nild present 
unustially difficult health problems. It is stated th.at 1,150 out 
of 2.600 men employed in one part ot (his railway ion the 
China side) in 1941 - -12 dietl in a live-month pi-riod. 

(jlowing reports liavc heen written ot mineral :uid other 
rc.sonrces along the Yunnan portion of this line. Ihuhahly such 
a railway would stimulate a fair amount of eeonomic develop¬ 
ment, thus providing some of the tnihic nceessary to make it 
a paying proposition. In peace theic is ordin.arily a consider¬ 
able amount of traOic too bulky or cheap to warrant air trans¬ 
port and yet too valuable to justify the much longer journey 
to the sea from western t'hina ami tljen hy boat aruni'd Singa¬ 
pore. Doubtless it would atlraef a certain aim amt of passenger 
traffic but in the minds of r.urmans, that uonld fie a distinct 
liability, unless there were a .salisfactoiy inmiigratiou law or 
agreement. With much of the roadbed prepan-d, and many 
tunnels at least partially reaiiy. eonipletinn uf the luad in the 
po.sfwar period would not be an ijistjperable task : but innumer¬ 
able tinforseen military and political considerations may play 
the major role in determining evhether or not the road will 
ever he built. 

The completion of the Sfihvel! Road fnnn I.edo in .As.sani 
to Myitkyina, Pdiamo, and tin* lltmna Road, raise.s the ipiestioti 
a.s to w'hethcr the linrtua Railways may not be extended from 
Myitkyina to connect, simil.-trly, with the Indian railway net¬ 
work. In vie%v of the eiilossal expen-ne ot tmilding a railway on 
embankments high niotigh to withstand Httkawng X'alley 
floods, it i.s very much to he dosjbted if stteh a line will be of 
sufficient u.se to ju.stify its eo.st. 'fhe fact that tlie motor road, 
built at very great e.Kpcjise, is there to furnish a link betv%*eeii 
the lw<} railhead.s, provides another argiiinent for leaving well 
emnigh alone. 
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Rehabilitation 

By the time the Japanese left Burma, in mid-1945, Allied 
bombers had left little of the Burma Railways but the right- 
of-way and the frequently damaged track. Rolling stock, repair 
shops, bridges, and stations were of little use. The Siamese 
government purchased that portion of the Burma-Siam Rail¬ 
way lying within Siamese territory, but it is reported that some 
rails have been removed on the Burmese side of the border, so 
no use will be made of this “Railway of Death”* for some years. 

By January 1947, of the 2,060 route miles 1,450 were open 
to traffic. Locomotives (nearly all imported since the Japanese 
were driven out) numbered 183, or about half the prewar 
number. Railway shops were very active, although their equip¬ 
ment was apparently not up to prewar standards, and they 
were faced with the need for more repairs than they could make 
for many months at least. Many small bridges were under 
repair. By March it could be predicted that other important 
lines would be opened for traffic by the fall of 1947.® However, 
the chief bridges, including those over the Irrawaddy and the 
Sittang, as well as the famous Gokteik Viaduct, will probably 
not be open for a considerable time, necessitating tedious delays 
in transshipment, and substantial additions to the cost of ship¬ 
ping freight. By February 1947, night running of trains was 
discontinued after a number of hold-ups by well-armed dacoit 
gangs who killed many passengei's, guards, and crew members 
in addition to wrecking the train and making off with much loot. 

T t .seems reasonable to expect a vigorous Burmese nationalist 
administration, not only to restore Burma’s railways to their 
fairly satisfactory prewar state, but also to connect to the 
railway system of at least one of the country’s neighbors, 
though such development cannot now be given top priority 
among the country’s many pressing rehabilitation needs. 

* So called because of the use by the Japanese of large numbers of 
Australian, Dutch, British, and American prisoners, under such brutal, slave- 
driving methods that most of the prisoners died before the railway was 
completed. 

® Burma Railways Progress Report, January 1947, issued by the Director 
of Public RelatioJis; and Survey of Departmental Activities for February 
1947. 
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JCc'oNOM i<; Si <;n n- n’A ,\TK 

1*RKWAK avililion in lUirina coiKisIcil alnui^t rntiri'lv of the 
operations of four important intc-inaiiojia] lines ami occasional 
visits In- military aircraft. An infcina! line, operated for a 
time without goveniinenl subsidy and, it is maintained, witii- 
otit competent direction. Its .service was <iiser>ntinued before 
the onthreak of war. tannmercial .service started with the 
Dutch line in RDl, and even \%hen Imperial .\ir\va\s entered 
the field two years later and was permitted to carry passen.e,'crs 
hetwcen Jhnma and India, llurma never provi<U*d a sii.tmficant 
number of ijassen.tjers or ({uantity of tnail. lu I'M** Kan.i^oon 
became the junction point Ifctween the three line-, to Ruroju- 
and the C.huitt Rational »\\'iation t orporation roulta and hn^'h 
hoj)es were irnlertained for Ranp'oon’s future as an interna¬ 
tional aviation junction. Wliether this will he the case is open 
to (pjcstion. \ ;ist (juantities of jpuais were ^hipped over the 
Htimp from As.sam to .southwestern ( ’htna by the Army 'I'rans. 
port Command durin.^- 45. A more «iirer( nmte,* eitcoun- 

ferinj^ much less dilfirult terr.'un. tpH-s from Caleulfa to Mv- 
itkviii.i and thence to Ixunniin^'. I niess postwar a\'iation in¬ 
volves extraonliiiarily lonj,; hops, ami noiartal flijthfs i»ver fhi* 
dangerou.s terraiti north of I’mrma. it is still like'iy that Han- 
goon, Myitkyina. I.ashio, or Mandalay will be used" by po.stwar 
air lines in fliis part of thi- world. I'iIoi-covct, tit«" f.-uhirt* of 
the prewar line to make a profit does not at al! indicate the 
impiwsibility taf a po.stwar line building up a profitatile lmsincs.s 
within Burma witli the use of niodertt etjuipmetit. 

24K 
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Prewar Airlines 

Imperial Airzuays .—This line, later incoi-porated into Brit¬ 
ish Overseas Airway Corporation, extended its operations from 
Karachi to Rangoon and beyond late in 1933. It used land 
planes prior to 1938, and then shifted to the use of Short- 
Sunderland flying boats which landed in Pazundaung Creek, 
close to the heart of Rangoon. The line continued from Ran¬ 
goon to Australia via Bangkok and Singapore, with Rangoon 
ordinarily an overnight stop. There were three services per 
week in each direction, and from the beginning of 1938 to the 
outbreak of war in Eui'ope all first-class mail between Burma 
and the United Kingdom was carried by this company without 
extra charge to the customer. The Burma Government’s share 
of the contribution necessary to maintain this service was about 
Rs. 111,000, paid annually to the B.O.A.C. through the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department. No other air line was per¬ 
mitted to, carry mail addressed to or originating in Burma until 
after the outbreak of war. Imperial Airways also had a mo¬ 
nopoly of passenger traffic between Burma and India, except 
for 1933—34 when Indian National Airways ran a service be¬ 
tween Rangoon and Calcutta. The two competing lines could 
pick up passengers in Burma only to convey them to destina¬ 
tions outside India and Burma. 

In 1940 the British Overseas Airway Coi'poration opened 
a branch line from Penang to Hong Kong, thus completing the 
last link in a round-the-world service, since Pan American Air¬ 
ways had already extended its services across the Pacific to 
Hong Kong. 

Dutch Air Mail .—The K.L.M. line inaugurated a Holland- 
to-Java run in 1931, with Rangoon as an overnight stop. There 
were two services weekly in each direction. Prior to 1939 this 
line was prohibited from carrying mail to or from Burma, or 
from carrying passengers between Burma and India; thus, its 
importance to Burma was slight. It used Douglas DC-2 and 
DC-3 i)lanes, and made the journey from Croydon to Rangoon 
in four days, against five for Air France, and seven for Impe¬ 
rial Airways. This line was very punctual as well, its flights 
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hctwecn Karachi and liiiropc in iia\’in |4 luxai on time in 

100 out of 104 flights, against (>2 out of 105 service/ dights of 
Imperial Airways, 

Air FraHCi\~This line maintaini-cl a \\<H'kly service from 
Paris to Saigon (later extended to Hong Kong y from PKH^ 
rel 3 dng chiefly upon Deinointiiu* tlireemiotnrcil planes, Lik^ 
KJ^AL, it had vepv little ihirma husime-^s, o\\ ing to legal 
limitations. 

China Aaiiomil rl^naftan (5ir/sovens/ii. C )n i)ctnhvr 3K 
1939, the first service plane of (\X.A i \ airi\'ed in Rangoon, 
having left Hong Kong the pnadmis day, and sioppetl at Kwei- 
lin, Kunming, and Lashio cn rout<\ At first thca-e was a weekly 
service, which later was increased tej tuiia^ wetlsly, in atidilion 
to a weekly flight as far as the Ihirnia railhead at Lashio. Like 
the K.L.M., it used l)iL3 planes, iadler known as t '-47C, The 
crews were partly (liinese, partly Aineriram h'or a time after 
the Japanese occupation of Indo-Cliina and t!u‘ discontiimance 
of B.O.Adk service hetween Penang and i long Kong, C 5X.A.(,k 
carried mail for I long Kong and the I hiiietl Slates. It was also 
pcrniitled to carry local passengers hetween Rangoon and 
Lashio. 

Irra'tivddy IdaiiHa ( nmfnipv. Thin wry ixnpoiian! opera¬ 
tor of inland watercraft was agent for Imperial Airways, and 
for a icw yt^ars Iiad services fniwet^n RangiMfU ami rtlandalay 
via the oil fields, and f)etwiTii Rangoon ami Afoiiimeim The 
line is thonght to have heen nn lorfiiiiafe in its ciioier of eptiip* 
ment and operating crews, and traffic at ilmt time was iiiMiHL 
cient to support the line on a coinnierria! basis, After the loss 
of a plants service was ciist^onfinned, 

PiiKWAK AiariKLos 

Mmgaladoii, 12 niil<*s notlli cd* Haiigcaag was t!ie priiicipat 
Biiriiia airfield, and the ime from which the Diitdg hVciiclg and 
Chinese lines operaled, i?p to lf)J9 it was consicktred tlefiintcly 
iiiacicc|iiati% and K.L.M. threaleiicd tri oniit Raiigotfu from its 
sdiednlc unless a snitahlr field wnis {irovitkal In I939^<-I0 the 
field was greatly expanded aiKl imprtivcd. It was given tliree 
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hard runways, varying from 3,750 to 4,200 feet in length, with 
additional lights, radio, and repair facilities, the latter in the 
hangar. The sanctioned cost was Rs. 1,615,000 but it is be¬ 
lieved that total expenditures considerably exceeded this figure. 
The field is located on a laterite ridge, and is hence not liable 
to flooding or waterlogging even during the midst of the mon¬ 
soon. It is on the main motor road from Rangoon to Manda¬ 
lay and Prome, and is also close to the largest military canton¬ 
ment in Burma, as well as to the transmitters of Rangoon 
Radio. 

Akyab, on the Arakan coast, was a scheduled stop for 
B.O.A.C. between Rangoon and Calcutta. It had macadam run¬ 
ways, lighting, and radio, and its I'unways measured about 
2,000 by 3,000 feet. 

Lashio was the only other field of any commercial impor¬ 
tance, and was, as noted above, a regular stop on the Rangoon- 
tlong Kong service of C.N.A.C. Its all-weather runway was 
4,000 feet long. 

Moulmcin, Tavoy, and Mergui had small airfields for 
emergency use by commercial planes, Tavoy and Mergui hav¬ 
ing also had military airfields just prior to the outbreak of war. 

I'he Japanese constructed many additional airfields and 
strips, and Burma now has the weed-covered remains of many 
more airfields than will be needed for commercial purposes in 
the foreseeable future. 

Personnel and Training 

Although the Burman showed considerable affinity for the 
petrol engine in general and the motor vehicle in particular, 
Burmans had very little scope for aviation training prior to 
the war. In 1941 a Civil Aviation Center was started at Min- 
galadon, equipped with two Tiger-Moth training planes. There 
were four hundred applicants for the course, and forty trainees 
were selected. 

'rhe subject of training in aviation deserves serious atten¬ 
tion and considerable state aid. With numerous foreign lines 
calling in Burma, there may be quite a few positions in connec- 
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lion with maintciiatice of fields and refsair and seniciti'r of 
planes. In ad<Iition, Euriiia's size enables die airplane !o cut 
hours, and even days, off jonnie\s ouilyinx towns, and an 
internal airline may evcnitially prove profitable*/ 


ReIT ABI LITAinON’ A X 11 f/’T OK E ! ^ r-S I U U , I'T I MS 

The Royal Air Idircc and the I buted Staler Army 'frans- 
port Command maintained re^nlar services ihrouxli R:uii»oon 
for a nnmbcr of months after tin* war, oveiilnally iumix re» 
placed !)y Ihitish Overstas Air\\a\‘s, widi a daily stnvice in 
(‘ach dircctioiL (Iriciit Airv^ays of i ’alculta slaifetl a datlv serv- 
ice from Calcutta to Akyah and RaiiyMon on Jtil\ R usim^^ 

DCU3 planes. 

ih'ewar Ihinna had inan\ otfuaals, landowiuas. aiu! busi¬ 
nessmen who could affoiai fo pa\‘ a liftle inorr lAr air transport 
than they had previtnisly pai<i for tlist-clavs rail on wa,!iw trails* 
port. Banna's pnrstrafe economic ctaidiliou al tlu^ md of the 
war may prev<‘iit a many from bc'in;,; aide to travel by 

air fur a few years, lait when the nmnlty rtmver^n its prewar 
prosperity, dcmaiKl sluitild be i^reaftn' than ever, for Bnnnams 
have })ecome as airuninded as many Wbwtrrn peoples. Wdicii a 
new start is matle, with impffwed erjiiipnirnt and personnel, 
Burma may well have a fair network of air liiim.. A iiationaiist 
pvernment, desirous fjf cvmvtninii fuo wiili oiilfyiu.ic hilt areas, 
is very likely to look to Ihe inaip,juration tif lartpilar air servkvs 
as one means of accomplisliinix that caid, 

M‘odern fotirwngined ca ninuerria! planes can fly from Cal» 
cutta tf) Kiinininir to l!aii^do»k iioiisp^p, fmi dyiip^ 
cjiiantities c)f petrol fjver such j.jreal distances ftloes not seem an 
economic measure, ff Burma cvaii poovide <Ai*n a siiial! aiiiouiit 
of husiiiesSt tile lines are ail the more Iikclv to make Raiii^oon 


^ wc*t*kly mivtiiie thr Exevnitw cS.iiiiril ul iltr CliVi*rii»iviif nf 

Bin Ilia, licici Jare P), aMrrrrl tliai Uskrsj in riiter iefn 

j!t^3;rcciiu*3it the Htifin;* X;it3(»n3d Aij’w;ty‘« f*f Miiftutf* uu 

services in ISiirma. Jhc proiK.sH li.K.A. wiil !«• ;i tiuhli, Ibniicl iKihiJits 
company M-Kistfrwi in Ihiraia,’* .Vrtc Timrs/ nf Hurmts. hnie J„» 1<?46. The 
rlCf'/’"?." Jainiary IS, | 0 .J 7 , tt,;„ this fine'had service 

iKiwtcii ii4iii||nfiu aiifl c alnitia tfiist ifcitrA isfi4 inipmefi to servim 

lo Bafinkok, Saign«^ and Sirig;i|iurf at u lairr date, 
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a port of call, even with the greatly eiilarged planes now pre¬ 
dicted for the near future. Myitkyina and Mandalay are ad¬ 
mirably suited as stopping points on a Calcutta-Kunming run. 
Should the Burma Road and/or the still incomplete Burma- 
Kunming railway line bring more trade to Burma, Rangoon 
may have an even larger and more prosperous Chinese com¬ 
munity than before the war. Such a community would be an 
important user of the airway, as well as of other means of- 
transport between the two countries. For the present, however, 
Rangoon is the only large airport equipped to receive four- 
engine commercial planes, and it is doubtful if the Burmese 
government will feel justified, for some years at any rate, in 
spending large sums to render other airfields suitable for 
modern traffic. 

The skill displayed by Burmese mechanics may aid the de¬ 
velopment of repair and other facilities in Burma. But basically,^ 
Burma’s future as an international air junction will depend 
largely upon the amount of business originating in that coun¬ 
try, which in turn will depend largely upon the rapidity and 
extent of Burma’s economic recovery. The development of 
internal feeder lines may be an important factor making for 
an increase in the use of foreign lines as well. 

Pan American Airways commenced a round-the-world 
service in June 1947, but at present its planes hop from Cal¬ 
cutta to Bangkok, without a stop in Burma. They have been 
licensed by the Civil Aeronautics Board of the United States 
government to stop at Rangoon, however, and permission to 
enjoy all five freedoms in Burma has been granted by the 
apjjropriate British and Burmese authorities, so it is not unlikely 
that Rangoon will be included in Pan American’s itinerary as 
soon as traffic demand justifies. Should Pan American’s asso¬ 
ciate, China National Aviation Corporation, restore its service 
from Chungking to Rangoon, a coinecting stop at the latter 
airport by Pan American would be expected. Trans-World 
Airlines has not extended its service beyond India, but it ha.' 
been authorized to continue its line as far as Shanghai, with 
stop in Burma. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Prewar Burma had fairly complete and modern post and tele¬ 
graphic facilities, but it was only in the few years before the 
war that telephones, radio, and wireless began to be developed 
along up-to-date lines. Since educational levels, and the level 
of urban commercial activity, largely determine the demand for 
such facilities, it is not surprising that communications in 
P>urma were much less developed than in any Western country 
of comparable size. 


Telegraphs 

Following the outbreak of war, telegraph service for the 
general public was suspended in February 1942. On November 
1, 1946, domestic service was restored. Foreign cable service 
was available much earlier. 

In 1939 there were 656 telegraph oflSces, connected by 8,373 
miles of line, or 33,281 miles of wire. Of the 656 offices, about 
half, or 331, were railway telegraph offices, the remaining 325 
being operated by the Posts and Telegraphs Department, and 
ordinarily housed in the same buildings as local post offices. 

'J'he entire country was covered by the telegraph network, 
from Kengtung in the Shan States north of Siam, to 
Maungdaw, the westernmost town of the country, and from 
Victoria Point at the southern tip of Burma to Fort Hertz 
in the extreme north. Overland routes led to India via Taungup 
and Akyab and also via Mandalay and Tmphal. Other routes 
led to China via Bhamo and to Bangkok via Moulmein. The 
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Arakan coast rcmtc tliroiigh Akyah was fn'qticiitly interrupted 
hy cyclonic storins which broke the lines, llir mute through 
Assam, on the other hand, was dislocat^’d hy wild ele¬ 

phants* Through Siam, lUirnia was coimecled by telegraph 
lines with Malaya and other parts oi soiithiMHi Asia* 

Although there were a total cjf six land lines tm flic two 
routes hetween Ihinna and India, a very large part tlu* traffic 
in the decade hefort* the seecaid Worhd War was sent hy wire¬ 
less from JVIingaladoii north t‘f Rangoon to Madras, and thence 
to its <lestination in India b\ land uirew. t )nr oi flic greatest 
bargains in the world of t(‘!egraphy was the possibility tU’ senti- 
ing a t\velve-w<ual telegram (including adtiress ) from any point 
in Jhirina to Mingaladon hy land wire, tlnaici* to Madras !)y 
wireless, and then by lelegrapli any pcaiit in India, all for 
15 annas (30 cents)* Ikdegraphir nitau^y orders were very 
extensively used hy Indian immigrants for the transmission of 
numey to their relatives in India. St-rvita' was rcasonafdy 
prompt throughotil the country and in spife^ of flic fact that 
the messengers who delivercfl tlie t(T'grams were (|!ule poorly 
pai<I and iicg very intelligent, telegrams readied their destination 
in not much nuu"e time than Wfuild be rei|idred in WVstein 
countries* 

Offices ami lines (Zi/rm// the /n/v/mwe of-engn/iVon*' '-The 
Jafianese immediatdy aifeniptisl to restore^ fdegwaphir and 
other communicati(ms and rather pn^inplly sc! up a 'ikirrna 
lAlegrapliic C oninninirafions fUirratjf* Apparently tdegraphic 
commnnication and postal service were separated, floweveiy 
the Japanese appear to Inive kepi very light iisilitary nadro! 
over the telegraplis Ihnnigli llie agency of flu* Japanese Army 
Signal Corps, An advcrtisenieiif in fhr .Vcm nf Ilnrma 

of October 30, TM3, gives file triegraphir addr of :i broker 
at i'csti. and then* is other cvi<It’nc<' that a lindtrd amount of 
InisiiK-ss was aa-epted fiaaii the j^ciwral pubHr, liy the Iw^dn- 
ning- of 1Q43 tdei^raphic servirr is briievt'd to haw i»ri*n opema! 
to most of southeastern Asia, Larj'cr towns appear to liave 
;a<i telegraph service by tiiat time, but it wa.s as late as Septem- 
er l<M4 before the Japanese atmounced the retfiKniinif of tJw 
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office at Amarapura. It was advertised that the office would 
accept domestic and foreign messages. 

Postivar restoration of telegraphs. —C. M. Scott, chief 
telecommunications engineer, reported^ that inland telegraph 
service was restored on November 1, 1946, for the general 
public, although in the first instance only express (i.e., 
extra cost) telegrams were accepted. In the first three 
months 64,450 telegrams were sent. Service to foreign coun¬ 
tries was by then available from 57 offices, and three or four 
new offices have been opened monthly since that time. The 
supplementary service of the Burma Railways has similarly 
been restored. The dii'ection-wireless telegraph circuit between 
Madras and Rangoon was restored June 24, 1946, and had 
handled 121,431 express telegrams by January 31, 1947, in 
spite of inadequate equipment which could not give stable com¬ 
munications. The High Speed Wireless station maintained a 
24-hour-day connection with London during a few days at the 
end of January 1947 while the Burmese delegates were in Lon¬ 
don negotiating the Anglo-Burniese Agreement, upon which 
Burma’s constitutional change is based. The Rangoon-Colombo 
High Speed circuit carried 15,867 messages in February 1947.^ 

Telephones 

Lines and c.vchanges .—By 1937 the rather small and in¬ 
adequate “government network,” confined chiefly to offices in 
Rangoon and other district headquarters, had a total of 1,273 
connections. Although the system was primarily intended for 
official use, important merchants would often make use of the 
government telephones for consultations with business connec¬ 
tions in Rangoon and elsewhere. The network was placed in 
operation in September 1936. 

The Rangoon Telephone Company, serving Rangoon, 
Syriara, and Mingaladon’s 2,808 prewar subscribers, had paid 
the Government 5 percent gross in royalty in addition to an 

■* New Times of Burma, February 9 and 13, 1947. 

Survey of Departmental Activities, January and February 1947. 
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annual payment of Rs. 4,000 lo the Raiiynuii C'nrporatinii tor 
tlie privilege of using the public standards for its \vin*s. lids 
company’s rates were much higher than those in WheNtern coun¬ 
tries and service was cleciciedly pnorta* than in a c<srnsspunding 
American city. The (diiiiesc* authorities planned, htUhiix* the 
war, to connect their Vnnnan system direcll\' with iUingoon, 
hut this project did not inatcnializt*. I1u‘ radio l(‘!(*phM|!ic st‘rv» 
ice (between Rangoon, Alingaladon, and .\fadias) carried a 
total of 2,230 messages in 1^38 3^. 

Japanese peri<nl,-^-riiv japanest‘ restoiasi tlu* lines snfh- 
ciently to permit Iea<liiig Japan<*st' firms and e.ovsnmment and 
military officials to ccaninunicate iHaweeii the principal towns 
of the country, llic only importrint additimi to the lelcphone 
facilities of (he conntry has het*n a telephoiu- hue a]on‘;M*dr the 
Biirtna ^Siam railway. 

Pashear periinl.- -A thoi'miglily nioderid/c'd dial tele*- 
phone system throughont Ihirina would appear to he indicated 
as a great necessity in the* ptofwar period. lake ot!u*r < hdeiifal 
countries with a polyglot populaliom Ihirina is handicapped in 
the use of an operator system because at \hv miiltipHcily of the 
languages as well as the great wiriely of acrenH of operators 
altempOng to speak one of theim Mudi as Rnglisfr A <!iai system 
on the other hand responds with cniiijiuue inipartialif}’ to the 
finger of a speaker of Burmese, Hindi* S*;a\v Karaan Karhiin 
Gujerati, or hlaliali. 

Scott slates that hy January 31, RM7, fhr IVIecffUis i)e- 
pxiriment is operating 53 inaifi and branch teicphoiie ex¬ 
changes. Iliirfy-seveii of main exrhangf-, uro connerled 
to the trunk iieiwork. I arc I/faei leleplione <"oiineciions 
in Rangoon and 7CM1 in other towns in Burma, and tliese luinn 
hers arc steadily iiicreasing/* ilaii'* are afoot to install an 
aiitoinalic extdiange in Raiigoom Ikdepfionc and iclegnipli 
service is greatly handicapped by tiiefts of wire, about UiitgOOO 
feet having been stolen in the six iiioaths ending January 
It was expected to open reJial'dr teli^phonic coniiiiiniiraticaiH with 
1 alctilta hy a land linc/^' 

** C.. M, Krytt, it% Xk^xe 71mes c/ tiurmn Fclfns;ify aiiil IJ, 1^47. 
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Radio and Wireless 

Significance .—Like the telephone system, Burma’s radio 
and wireless development was in its early youth, if not in its 
infancy, at the time of the evacuation. In 1941 there were 13 
radio stations with 23 transmitters, 32 receivers, 6 direction¬ 
finders, and 2 broadcast transmitters. Mingaladon with a ten- 
kilowatt Phillips transmitter, installed after the outbreak of war 
in Europe, had the only broadcasting station of any importance. 
It had commenced operations in 1937, the studio being in a 
portion of the Rangoon Post Office. Since there were relatively 
few receiving sets in the country, this station was not of great 
importance, nor was much money spent on programs. 

Wireless development, however, was much more consider¬ 
able as indicated above. Wireless telegraphy took the place of 
land telegraph and ocean cable lines to a great extent. The use 
of such facilities was rather general. 

Stations and facilities .—The Mingaladon radio transmitted 
from Mingaladon with a power output first of one and one-half 
kilowatts and then of ten kilowatts on a wave length of 49.9 
meters under the call letters “XYZ” and also on 86 meters 
with a power of 50 watts for local reception under the call 
letters “XZZ.” Burma’s frontiers with China and Siam 
were dotted with a series of small radio stations about 100 
miles apart operating under the control of the Police Depart¬ 
ment. The small Government wireless stations at Victoria 
Point and at Rangoon communicated with ships at sea and, in 
the case of the former, served as a substitute for cable com¬ 
munications. As to personnel, there were 62 wireless operators 
in the country in 1941, of whom nine were Burmans, most of 
the remainder being Indians. 

In March 1940 there were only 6,321 licensed radio sets 
in the country, over half of which were in the Rangoon arez 
In April 1940 the Rangoon Times reported that 3,500 licens 
holders were presumed to be interested in English broadcasts 
against 1,700 interested in Burmese broadcasts. The licensees 
paid fees of Rs. 70,000 yearly for the privilege of having their 
sets and listening to the Government programs without adver- 
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tisemcnts. The newspapers claimed that only Rs. i'>(),fK)0 was 
spent on broadcasting-htit it is dc>ul>tfiil if this figure included 
any of the engineering costs and cither (‘xpenses essential for 
thc maintenance of physical e(|tiipinent at Mingalach ai. 

Idle Miiigaladon station gave f)n>granis lasting a total of 
39 hours and 20 minutes per week, 20 hours of which were 
devoted to Burmese programs, 17 hours Rnglish, and 2 
hours 20 minutes to Indian programs. 

Japanese develapnients,~lliv Japanese appear in have ex¬ 
panded radio facilities to soim^ extent, and of coiifm' Rangoon 
radio was used as a base for attacking India with f?.s\*chological- 
warfare broadcasts. No less than thirttxm diffca'cnt languages 
w'cre used on this station. 

There are reports of the setting up in 1^42 of another 
ten-kilowatt Rangoon transmitfer. dliere was alsi^ talk of 
making radio sets available to people all over Burma,, !mt iioiln 
ing came of this happy suggestion. The japaiu^se called in 
receiving sets soon after they occupied the caaintr}' and adjusted 
them so as to prevent the Burinans from listening to Allied 
I>roadcasts. This was done rather f!KU"oiigh!y, so that Dacca 
was ordinarily the only foreign station in which IhirinanN could 
listen. 

RehahUiiatianr-Jn hVhrtiary |947, it was ngHuitxI that 
'The Broadcast Transniilting Station has hvvn kepi mi the air 
although Sparc parts have not arrived yef. 1lie loss of hiroad« 
casting time due to hrcakilowiis has fweii very small and can 
com|.iare favoraldy with <any <nlier firoadcasiing service. A 
second 7kiknvall transmilter lias hei^ii repaired suflifdeullv for it 
to serve as a standby and a kilowatt inrdiuiii wave transmitter 
to serve the Rangoon area will soon be in service/*^ 

I lie ihdilic Relations Department* wliich Rangoon 

Radio, distributed 23 **coniniiinity receivers'' in January 1947, 
and a month later reporied that a total of 545 rtweivers had 
.rrived, alilinugh most r>f them were not in tise, f.arge groups 
• f villagers listen to nmst of the receivers atreeufy diKtribiitedB 

^ Scan, iik\ rir Aiietlirr maiiw rIvcs tisr ftirriimh ^*1 the iiieiliiim* 

wave stitsoii as five kilwatts, 

^Survey Dtpitrimmkd Jaiiijary awl Fetaviary D47. 
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Future .—The war has undoubtedly broadened the horizons 
of great numbers of Burmans and made them much more in¬ 
terested in news from Rangoon and elsewhere than they ever 
were before. It is therefore highly probable that many families 
in Burmese towns and villages will purchase sets as soon as 
they are available in order to keep up with the outside world. 
In fact it might seem justifiable that the government should 
subsidize the provision of radio receivers in the villages 
throughout the country as a means of getting government an¬ 
nouncements quickly to the populations of remote rural areas. 

Posts 

The Posts and Telegraphs Department operated the Min- 
galadon radio station as well as the government telegraph sys¬ 
tem. All parts of the country except certain sparsely populated 
hill tracts were covered by 372 post offices, each one of which 
did every kind of business, including telegraphic money orders 
and registry. Considering the semiliterate condition of the 
average postman, items reached addressees with surprising cer¬ 
tainty. There were mail carriages on Burma Railway trains, 
and the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company carried mail by contract. 
Numerous contracts were also made with small motorbus com¬ 
panies for carriage of mail on highways inaccessible to rail or 
river transport, while postmen went on foot to innumerable 
villages in out-of-the-way comers of the country, although in 
such cases visits were often made on a weekly basis, and de¬ 
livery on any particular day of the week could not be relied 
upon. 

A very popular feature of the early years of the Postal 
Department was the setting up of mail or “dak” bungalows at 
strategic intervals in the Shan Hills and other areas where 
hotels or other suitable accommodations for Europeans were 
nonexistent. The public could make use of these bungalows, 
on payment of a modest fee, if they were not in use by a touring 
official. 

The parcel-post system had the usual international connec¬ 
tions. Service was reasonably efficient—except, of course, to 
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remote villages. Rates were about the same as in Western 
countries. 

As indicated in the previous chapter. Imperial Airways 
(later merged with IhO.A.Ci.) carried tirst clas.s mail between 
Burma and the United Kingdom without extra postage from 
the beginning of 1938 to the outbreak of war in Kuropc. 
Carriage of air mail was permitted only to this ct>mj>any. wliich 
received a subsidy of Rs. 11-1,991) from the Covernment of 
Burma for its services. Prior to 1‘’38. Itup<adal .-Virways also 
had a monojjoly of air-mail carriage, but cu■^tl>uler^ were re¬ 
quired to pay con.siderably more postage th.an for mail going 
by surface. 

The Japanese period.- -Wy December l'M3 the j.apane.se 
appear to have reopened 258 of the country’s post offices, but 
the gradual paralysis of internal transport prevented letters 
reaching their destinations with regularity. 'Fhe domestic par¬ 
cel-post rate under the Jaf)ajH’se appears to havt- lu-en ten cents 
(the rupee w'as divitied into cents by the Japanese) per tola, 
or somewhat more than in the British period. Jafiane.se, Bur¬ 
mese, and Knglish were the «tnly pc-nnissilsh- languages for 
those using either posts or telegraphs. 

Rccansiritctian. .By i\lay P>-I7, the (iovernmenl of Ihsrma 

had reopened 328 post oftices. .Se\’eral more post offices 
ha\x‘ been opened monthly since the end of the •war. C.O.D. 
service on tnitward foreign parcels was redufrotiured on Janu¬ 
ary 2, R)47, and on tite same date Britislt Pf>stal OrdtTS were 
made available at a mnnher of post ((fnees. weekly Rango(*n- 
Myitkyina airmail service was introdueed in March I'M?," 
Mr. Hughes reporte<l in Septeuiber that “tin* ndialhlitafuui 
of the i’ostal Department fuis made eonstderahle strkle.s and is 
well ahead of the schedule planned in Simla." 

^Survey of Deparimmhii Aftiriiu's, March 3V4". 
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Summary 

There was very little class consciousness in prewar Burma on 
the part of the Burman, and labor or trade unions were few and 
not very important. Labor legislation ordinarily copied or 
adapted those British laws considered most suitable for Burma. 
Most of the labor was connected with agriculture and was 
carried on according to the customs of the local village. Thus 
the employer-employee relationship in agriculture seldom pre¬ 
sented difficult problems. 

British firms provided a large part of industrial employment 
and they have profited by experience in Western countries. 
Thus, they have provided working conditions, housing, and pay 
which ordinarily raise their employees above the admittedly 
low standards of living prevailing in rural areas. Working 
hours in such establishments were ordinarily eight or nine per, 
day. I'he agriculturists also labored somewhat less hours per 
day than their fellows in Western countries within the tem¬ 
perate zone. The maximum hours per week permitted for fac¬ 
tory workers were 54; and rice mills and sawmills generally 
worked this maximum. Cotton-ginning—a seasonal industry— 
was permitted a 60-hour week, but holidays in all factories were 
fairly numerous, particularly around full-moon time, and there 
were seldom over 20 working days a month. 

An agricultural worker I'eceived 100 to 140 baskets of paddy 
plus hi.s board for the seven months of the working season 
Burmans in the oil fields, on the other hand, receivec 
Rs. 30-45 a month, or about twice the real income of the agri- 
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women take part in agricultural operations; the men uprooting 
the nursery stock and carrying it to the women who do the 
actual transplanting. After transplanting there is a respite of 
a month or two in which the Burmese agriculturist works only 
moderately hard, but the previous months of heavy and con¬ 
tinuous labor in a debilitating climate require a certain amount 
of relaxation. At the same time, the Burman’s physique is 
slight and not very athletic, although Karens, Kachins, and 
other hill tribes are sometimes heavy-set and robust. One sel¬ 
dom sees a fat Burman except among the more prosperous and 
sedentary. Harvesting is another strenuous operation and here 
again the women are called on to help, but they certainly do 
not help in order to permit their menfolk to remain idle. 


TABLE 34 

Distribution by Economic Function of 1,000 Male 
Earners of Selected Races 


(Burma as a whole) 


Cultivating landowners . 

Burmans 

.... 260 

Chinese 

159 

Indians* 

27 

Cultivating tenants . 

... 181 

8 

40 

Agricultural laborers . 

... 307 

20 

101 

Herdsmen, fishers, and hunters 

19 

17 

31 

Clerical woi’kers . 

9 

24 

39 

Industrial management. 

1 

3 

1 

Craftsmen ... *. 

. . 54 

144 

97 

Unskilled laborers . 

83 

189 

432 

Professional, etc. 

6 

7 

8 

Traders, etc. 

49 

412 

167 

Rentiers ... 

13 

8 

5 

Army, police, etc. . 

5 

1 

29 

Other public service ... 

3 

4 

* • 

Medicine . 

6 

4 

4 

Miscellaneous . 

4 


19 

Total .. 

.... 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

* Tfuliims born out.side Burma, 

Indians born in 

Burma 

were much 


more frequently engaged in agriculture. 


When the paddy has been threshed and delivered to the 
buyer the bright moonlit nights are enlivened with allnight pmes 
or pongyi-byans (cremations of monks) paid for by employers 
or other prosperous individuals. The farmers thus are ordina¬ 
rily able to do the repairing of kazins or embankments at this 
time or else rebuild or repair their houses or prepare simple 
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farms for the ensuing* season's work. ()ik‘ wislus that <*asual 
Western ol^servers wlio accuse the fhinnese male of hciiif*- 
indolent were forced to exert theniselv(‘s for e\'en a brief period 
in the fhirniese clintate as does the ordinal} Ihiiine^Ne agricnl* 
tiirisl. 

Mtich of the work briefly dirscrilual abo\e is done bv tlic 
small proprietor, or more likely, b\’ tin* tcataiit. ffoweviaa some 
laborers are employed for tlie cultivating sea>o!i as ;i whole 
while others are enipkyvtMl at tlu* heigju of the transf^Ianting or 
reaping season, being paid at daily rates uiiii oi- uifhont food, 
or at pi(‘cewvork rates. In an\ ease rmriu«/st' agibailtuia! labor 
is fairly well specialized, and the labuiei c'eriain spt*eific 

tasks after which he is dischargesd. nioie skilled t\pe of 

seasonal laborer is called iiaumj Sittauj or f headman) 

wilde<;is the oiclmary woikcr is <,'allod as/a/r f lo||c>\\'er^^, 
Mr. B. O. Ihiins Ii as kindly snpiilicd tlu' f< illi n\ in*; t-xanipli-s of 
waf?es for three I.ower fhirina and one fentra! Ihirina district 
(sec d'ahle 35). J’acki\’ lias bc’eii coiumufrd to nioiu*y at tlie 
mtc of I\s. 100 f<jf 100 baskets and iocitd has fieen allowtaf fc>r. 


1‘ABIdh 35 

ShASOSAO \\\\Ol ts Si Li t ll !» 

ir,. 


IFisSiUn 

Wliulr reason . ,. , ... 

Pkavirg srasun , . , ... 

Keapiiig , 

Amht'rsi fMoalniria i 

Wljt »!<** fa''ar4»n .. 

,s<'asoii . ... , , 

hoiHun .... . . 

Iianihiru^mitiy* (RaLfAwai | 

Plowing OirudfiimiJ ... . , . 

diradiiiaiii, , . 

TotaK c liratlinafi I, . 

Plwvkie sr;e'*o!i f follower ^........ 

Keapiag soeon (lollowrri . . , d 

I I followrI I. 

Pyinnutmt 

Plowing nvimm ..... 

Meaawig d d ! 


fa 104e ! n ,rer tn 
f II I 


M 



S1» 

lo.. 

R% 

3 5‘l 

lift 



5! 

M 

114 

ej 

oj 

5i 

41 

31 


a 7 

ffff 

3o 



I5K 

es 

77 

42 

fd 

31 


*, 

LIS 

73 

144 

ICI4 


BJ 

51 

41 
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The foregoing table should be read with the understanding 
that the scale of living is rather low in a Burmese village, where 
housing costs little more than the use of a dali (large Burmese 
knife) for a few days, and other amenities of life are to be 
had very cheaply. As against the average monthly wage of 
Rs, 10 indicated by the foregoing table, it should be noted that 
a junior clerk in Rangoon drew Rs. 40 a month. 

The manner in which the world-wide depression of the 
1930's affected the agricultural laborer in Burma is well de¬ 
scribed by U Tin Gyi in his Settlemepit Report on Hanihazmddy 
District (1931-^33). 

The most noteworthy feature of the agricultural system in the 
Settlement Area is that no laborer performs all the operations him¬ 
self, Ploughing, plucking seedlings, transplanting, reaping and 
threshing are all separate divisions of function for which the cul¬ 
tivator tries to obtain the cheapest labor available in the village. 
Thus we have a class of laborer whose sole income is derived from 
work performed either by himself or the members of his family. 
The father may be engaged for three or four months as a plough¬ 
man, to be followed later by work in plucking seedlings from a 
nursery, while the mothers and daughters would earn something 
by taking part in the transplanting operations. The younger sons if 
still tinable to do hard work will enter the service of some cultivator 
as herdsmen. During, the harvest season, all are employed in reap¬ 
ing the fields unless the men find employment as harvest hands 
(elsewhere). The able and healthy laborer will usually earn during 
the year 75 to 85 baskets of paddy .... while the women mem¬ 
bers of the household will perhaps earn another SO to 60 baskets. 
The present rate of wages paid for in paddy for the different 
operations arc much the same as the corresponding wages at the 
time of the last Settlement but with paddy prices ranging from 
Rs.150/- to Rs.200/- per 100 baskets, the laborer class had no 
difficulty in making ends meet. Now that the monetary value of 
paddy has depreciated by more than 50 percent, this class of people 
has suffered most and are at present living from hand to mouth. 
Cash wages have also been reduced by 25 to 30 percent since the 
depression. 

Making all possible allowance for the cheapness of living 
in the tropical Burmese climate, it is still evident that Burmese 
agricultural labor is employed only part of the year and that at 
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very low wages. Jvlorcover ilic drift of land into thv bands of 
moneylenders and large-scale landowners lias lu'cii operating 
for over a generation to turn peasant pnjprietors and tenant 
farmers into landless lalK)rers. Siidi a class forniN an excellent 
basis for the activities <d’ tlu‘ demagogue as we!! as the small- 
scale criminal. It was noted in the fort‘going that <luring the 
five months when agricultural labor is at its lowest chin many 
laborers found work in rice* nulls, on the ruads, eU\ It will 
also be noted from the foia^going .statish<w that only a very 
small jiroportion of tiu* comitry’s agricnltiiral laboi'ers c‘ould 
j)ossil)ly find empinymtait in tlu^ rit*e mills cu' other industrial 
estal)lishnients. It is tlu'refon* lughly prc^leahU* that the solution 
of Ihirma's problem of the agiictiltnra! lalMuer will lie found 
largely in a greater degree of industrialization fearticularly 
as it provides altcrnatiwrs in rc^ttage* inclustries, small workshops, 
etc., for employment during the off sisason. 

Many careless statenuaits have* brc*n pub!i.-.lHa| f(* the effect 
that Indians constitute the larger piution of faiwer liurnia’s 
lat)or supply. It will he si*en from I'abk* dC) that the ratio lie- 
twceii Indians and ihirmans in agricultural labor of the coun¬ 
try as a wliolc in flu* year EUI was 51 to tJS, In otlter words, 
F>itrmans ontnumliered Indians as agrirnltiira! lafauaws by a 
tbirfeen-'to-one margin. Since Indian agricailtural labmaars were 
concentrated in Ijnwr Ihirnia, it is to bc’ ;oMi!iiecl that the pro- 
pfjrtion in that half of the country was about six or sevtai to 
once with very few Jmlian agriiuilfiiral labonu's in rpper 
Burma, fiidiaus were p-relerrc’d as laborers on some Indian 
properties such as i!ie sugar esfalt" at Zrvawathiy, and some vil“* 
lages were primarily Indiam 

One sliglit drawtaack ut crnsiiH sfafi^aics in obtaining the 
comparison between Btiriiurse and Indian agrieiiilnra! Iatau*ers 
should be noted. 11a* census in BbM was takcai in fwbriiary, 
alter the liarvest season and when rice rnilliiig was at its peak, 
Probafdy the proportion of Indian agricuifiiral laborc^rs wlin 
had temporarily g«>ne to the towns and had taken rmplojnieiit 
in rice mills was higher than the simihir |iro|iorihin for Iliirmese 
laliorers. 
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Perhaps balancing' this consideration that the 1931 Census 
may have understated the share of Indians in agricultural work 
is the fact that the total Indian population in Burma almost 
certainly declined after 1931, whereas Burmese population in¬ 
creased by about 15 percent. Hence, were figures for the 1941 
Census available, it is almost certain that they would have 
shown that the Indian is taking a considerably smaller part in 
Burmese agriculture than was indicated by the 1931 Census. 

The proportionate share of Burmans, Chinese and Indians 
horn outside Burma in liurma’s chief occupations is set forth 
in Table 36, also compiled from the latest complete census— 
that of 1931. 


TABLE 36 

Distribution by Racf: of 1,000 Male Earners in Each 
Functional Class* 


Cultivating landowners . 

Burmans 

. 446 

Chinese 

11 

Indians 

11 

Cultivating tenants .... 

. 682 

1 

34 

Agricultural laborers . .. 

. 675 

2 

51 

Herdsmen . 

. 252 

33 

440 

Fishers and hunters ... 

. 625 

9 

47 

Clerical workers . 

. 391 

40 

379 

Industrial management 

. 513 

60 

179 

Craftsmen . 

. 569 

59 

232 

Unskilled laborers . 

. 382 

34 

454 

Professional . 

. 501 

22 

152 

Traders, etc. 

. 403 

133 

310 

Army, police, etc. 

Other public service . . . 

. 296 

3 

411 

. ; . 457 

23 

10 

It should be noted that 

this table differs from 

Table 34 in 

that the 


latter .shows <listribwtion of niembeis of selected races among: various occu¬ 
pations, whereas this table shows the absolute proportion of selected 
laces in any given occupation. 

Burmans, because of their greater numbers, stood first in 
all the foregoing categories except as herdsmen, unskilled la¬ 
borers, and army and police, in which occupations Indians born 
outside Burma predominated. If Indians born in Burma are 
added to Indians born outside Burma, that race also outnum¬ 
bered Burmans in clerical functions. (Columns for Indians 
horn in Burma, Karens, Europeans, and others are omitted 
from 'Fable 36. Hence totals for the three races shown fall 
short of 1,(X)0). On the other hand, the inclusion of women 
would bring np the Burmese share, since there were very few 
Indian or Chinese women in the foregoing occupations. 
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'J'lic following tabulation idls llu* sanu- story, cxcopt that 
it gives the tcjtal number of l-Uinnans and of huiians in the 
main branches of economic activity, according to the 1931 
Census: 

BURMAM.S AND INDIANS IN Si-1 .!0 ■'Id'.D < •< a g'!■ Ai'K t.WS 


OcciipalKwi 

lO.triMorr, 

N ud! or MI 

ItnlDitr* 

A|jrriciilttirc, etc. .... . . . . 

. . . . 2,45nD18 

17.S..H i.s 

riiclitslrv .. 

. , . 37rt.ftfjK 

11)4,70" 

rail sport . 

. . K’dPoS 

K11 „=:.<( 1 

I^radc .... 

odn.Hpi 

'■'(....'11 

Domestic service . . 

17/dl 



I’ai'ticularly noteworthy is the .small proportion of Indians 
engaged in agriculture, b'.ven wlicn it i.s admitti-d that a few 
thousand Indiatis engaged in agricultnie during the harvest 
had shifted to rice milling by b'eltruary 24 tlie date of the 
census, it is still evident that most of Ibtrma's rice was pro¬ 
duced by Durmans witliout foreign help. 

I XIK’.STK! AI, 1 .AtSOR 

Indians predominated as factory worker.s in the early l«rit- 
ish (lays in fhirma. 'ritis was only natural since they cottid be 
had rather cheaply, since the Murope.an managers were better 
acajiiainted with Indians tlian with liunuan'., and since some 
of tile Indians had had experience in factories in India. In 
recent years, however, Ibtrnians have considerably increa.sed 
their .share in the labor forces rtf their country’s factorie.s. 
Moreover, tnany Burinans g»i fjuck and fortlj from agriculttire 
to rice mining as do the Indians, while other Burntaiis shift 
from cultivation to weaving and other ham Hera ft s. 

As njenltoned frer|nently in the foregoing, snany Burniaits 
have displayed con.siderable aptitude as niechauics, electrician.s, 
and craftsmen generally where there is retjuired a eonsiderahk* 
degree of inteiligence and deftiu-ss of hand. 'rh<*rr is no reason, 
therefore, why the ahility whic!> enables the Burrnun to make 
a successful mechatiic or cleetriciati should not enable him to 
take hi.s full .share in any prohahle future iiuhjstrialijtation of 
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his country. The Burmah Oil Company at Syriam, Steel 
Brothers' Cotton Mill at Myingyan, and the Violin Hosiery 
Works at Singu are the three outstanding factories which made 
extensive use of Burmese labor. The Syriam refinei'y em¬ 
ployed large numbers of Burmese women in the candle factory 
and as they operated on the piece-work system they packed 
candles with the greatest of speed and accuracy. Burmese 
women (in a few cases Burmese men) do nearly all the work 
of knitting, cutting, sewing, and packing underwear at Singu. 
The Adamjee liajee Da wood Match Factory in Pazundaung 
also employed large numbers of Burmese men and women, the 
latter doing the lighter tasks while the men had jobs which 
called for greater strength or mechanical skill. 

Perhaps the most authoritative recent study of labor in 
Burma was the Report on Indian Immigration by Mr. James 
Baxter published in Rangoon in 1940. In comparing Burmese 
with Indian labor Mr. Baxter wrote: 

The opinions of employers of labor, whether European, Bur¬ 
mese or Indian, is unanimous that Burmese laborers are not as 
efficient as Indian in dull, monotonous work involving heavy man¬ 
ual labor, such as cutting earth or carrying heavy loads, but it is 
equally unanimous that ‘'when the work is intricate the Burnians 
understand it better than the Indians’' and that the “Biirman is 
more anxious to occupy the skilled artisan positions than to take 
up the unskilled work,’' It is found generally that Burmaiis can 
compete successfully with any Indian labor in work of a skilled or 
semi-skilled natured 

A rather interesting “division of labor" between Btirmans 
and Indians is described by Mr. Baxter as follows: 

.Ikirmese labor is giving satisfactory results over a wide 

range of relatively unskilled occupations and .... it is of a good 
average character in all: it does not compare favorably, however, 
with tlie particularly efficient gangs of Coringhi and Tamil laborers 
in the heaviest manual tasks. It is also worthy of record that where 
Burmans and Indians are working together, the Burmans assume 
that heavier work should be carried out by the Indians, yet “on 
tlte other hand, where the Burmans work alone, we find that they 

liaxter, Report on Indian hmnigratmi^ p. 85. 
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will do just as lieavy and dirty work as liuiiaii'-, if -otUHuvhat more 
slowly 7 

The Chief Railway (7 nnniissi< auT ad<lit!unal 

data to support the thesis that Ihiriiiaiis ha\e hoi*n la'placing 
Indians in various aspects ot their eouiiiri s ecc>noniic activities: 

The average Ihirnian prefers einpl< >\ iiu‘nt tines not ren¬ 

der it necessary for him to !ea\t‘ hin lanniv m iii*. native* village; 
in fact, if possible, he likes his faniili to vorrk with hifii. He dis- 
likes the possibility of Inang transiei u-d iff an one part of the 
country to anotluaa a praefit'e whieli is unavoidaltU* in the ease <a 
many Railway posts, Aii example ot tiro- i - eaitli v;o!*k exeeuted 
hy lhiniH\s<* coniraciors. 'The woi k i •' actual!}' dom- by family 
groups^ the women and children assisting tin* mom Anotluu ex¬ 
ample of this tendency is shown in the tact that ISnrmans aia* rt‘ 
placing Indians, chiefly in Cppcr Iharma vJuue tin* number of 
fhinnese ])ennaiu‘nt way gang maistrir . and < ouIk"^ iiunasasing 
very rapidly, and in tuany ease tlie gang^ eon-iu-. whollv of Pmr- 
inc'se, the gang“hnts biaanmiig mirlei of sniafl Ibumca^e villages 
aiKl 1‘veryone coiHaa'iu'd appears to be ptafeeiiv happw Any at¬ 
tempt to transfer one ta' mure of a gang !iov,r\t‘r trmallv iisids to 
the men leaving the eiiiployinent. ’ 

Mr, Raxter points out that lufiiaiis are soumlinirs pri*ferred 
to Runnans hy emploxcu's who ihshki* flie kagit vacations de* 
mauded hy the ihirmans as well as the fact that the latt<*r are 
less siitauissive toinxactions and pefly injimticeH I'Vorii iiiaisfriiss. 
The evidetux* suhtnitted to Mr. Raxter was not unanimous, 
however, for tlie four leading Muro|avifi !inifx*r hrins Itwiified 
tlius: 

llie standard of living of |!:e Ruriiian i - Irgher. am! fiiere can 
l>e little <kniht that tin* substifutiofi <4 fbumaio lAr Indians jii the 
case ctKdie work would rfvaiH in a oibstantial in wiirk‘ 

ing costs and would iiwuhr ;i foniplrai^ re*;?4nfi* 4i in 'awiiiilling 
organization, Rrinahy, au}* iiieosoc in uoultl ondomdy iipsel 

the whole eccinomy of tin* indu 4r\. 

Against this pessiiiiislic \ iew *\}ib R4Xteio.|Uiitrs the Rurinah 
()i! Oaiipany as toIIiw\s: 

Cii%xai IhimiiTcssary f raining and fa\p»a‘iua*r Ran iivitis slanild , . , , 
in time replace {inliaiis in all t"alcg«a of mir labor forcta^ 

/re/xif/ ew lutiusn g. 

HFti, IK * !hid , p ss 
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Comparing available statistics of 1938—39 with those of 
1933—34, Mr. Baxter found evidence that Burmans occupied 
27.2 percent of the country’s industrial (including mining) 
labor in the earlier period against 30.7 percent in the later 
period, the Indians’ share declining proportionately. Among 
skilled workers in the later period Burmans numbered 36.7 
percent as against 58.4 percent for Indians (and a smaller 
percentage for Chinese). Among unskilled workers Burmans 
constituted 29.7 percent of the labor forces and Indians 69.5 
percent. 

One place in which Indians have fairly well held their own 
in spite of some Burman competition has been on the docks of 
Rangoon. In chapter viii of his Report on Indian Immigration 
Mr. Baxter says that Indians are preferred to Burmans since 
the former will work at least as hard or harder, will live near 
their work in hovels provided by their maistries, and are avail- 
al)Ie in large numbers quickly, whereas Burmans insist on living 
at a distance with their families and this increases living costs. 
Moreover, Burmans must be hired singly or in small groups. 
Burmese dock workers are former agricultural laborers in most 
cases, and if urban earnings fall too low in proportion to urban 
living costs, Burmans fade away from the market, whereas 
Indians cannot so easily withhold their labor when wages or 
employment fall. 

After the 1930 race riots an arrangement was worked out 
whereby the Indians and Burmans were given a fifty-fifty ton¬ 
nage share. But this means that Burmans got the rice, where 
the cost per ton was less, and Indians handled teak, salt, coal, 
and ores—more difficult cargoes. 

Indians worked in gangs, the individual members of which 
changed constantly, although the gang itself continued, maybe 
along caste or village lines. Hence Burmans were quite unable 
to break into such gangs, and outside compulsion was apparently 
neccs.sai'y to bring about Burmanization. 

Accurate statistics are unavailable, but qualified observers 
agree that few stevedores and foreshore laborers got more than 
twelve or thirteen days of work per mensem because of the 
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excess of labor in Ranj^ooin (Joiiceiiiinx tlic futuri% a leading 
Rangoon employer stated: 

A demand for increased wag<\s from a coniplett^Iv numiaiiiscd 
labor ftjrce protected by ininiigrati(ai restriction, wuuld siinply 
lead to mcclianisation. The day of the Indian coolie gang is nearly 
done. They never were efficient and as wages lise it tie('onu‘s more 
profitable to introduce mechanical nuams of handling, 

ORCrAXiZKO Labor 

Organized labor was in its infancy in lUirina at tlie time of 
the Japanese invasion. In the frst placi* there wwc less than 
100,000 factory employees in the cnnniry, and a very large 
propt)rtion rverc hired hy rice mills, cotton gins, etc., operating 
on a seasonal l>asis, and employing Inca! agricnhnrai laborers. 
Such laborers did not present a very fertile field for organizers. 
Moreover, various groups of Indians would iioi lasadily unite 
for trade-union action because of racial, redigjous, linguistic, 
or rjflier barriers, while in only a lew cases wen* there large 
groups of {Uimians wm’king stea<li!y together on a year'art amd 
l,)asis. 

In 193y“40 Indian shipjnng laborers, ricksha {ndlers. and 
Inis <Irivers did organize uidi^ns, intwever. llie LkLs C Tnstitu- 
tioii alloted two of the 132 staits in the ibiiise tO* R(*presenta« 
lives to Indian labor and one Iti noii-duilian labor, but there 
w^as little or no evidence that tlie elceit'd reprtwiiuativcs were 
controlled f>y liona Ikic unions or by rank and hie iafanrers to 
as great an extent as would be expeefed in a Wenterfi coiinfTy* 


Sthi KKS 

III view of file rxfrciiiely uiitievetoped slate of organized 
labor in prewar Ihirina* if is not Hiirpiising tliaf there ivere very 
few strikes* A few strikes did occur, hovwver, after L/U5. 
wages being tiie chief cause of dispute* A strikia such as that in 
the Violin Hosiery Whirks. near Iiweiig is a jolly and stliable 
affair, jxirlicnlarly if ihiriiiese woriini are the chief parlidpants* 
However, in vic%v of the qidckness rif the Biirniese Icfiipcr, 
strikers iinist be handled with omsickrabie circiinispertitm, lest 
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riots and bloodshed ensue. Just before the outbreak of war in 
the Pacific, strikes were increasing in frequency to such an 
extent as to occasion the presentation to the legislature of an 
“Industrial Disputes Settlement Bill” which was not acted upon 
prior to the Japanese invasion. 

Strikes sometimes tended to take on a racial flavor, as when 
the Burmese employees of the Violin Hosiery Works or Bur- 
mah Oil Company struck against Indian or British employers. 
In other cases, such as the 1930 dispute over the right of Bur- 
mans to engage in stevedore work, a strike is essentially a 
dispute between two racial groups over employment. 

Chinese as Laborers 

The Chinese were much less numerous than the Indians, 
and a very large proportion of them were self-employed in 
commercial undertakings, small hotels, cafes, etc., or else 
worked in such small establishments for other Chinese. The 
one occupation in which Chinese constituted a substantial pro¬ 
portion of the labor force, and worked for members of ariother 
race, was mining. Even in the case of the Chinese employed by 
the Consolidated Tin Company at Hermingyi, Tavoy District, 
many worked on a piece-work system, with a minimum of 
.supervision. 

The census figures reproduced in the middle column of 
Table 36, page 269, show the Chinese share in various occupa¬ 
tions. It should be remembered, however, that most of the 
Chinese thus listed worked for themselves, or for relatives or 
friends, so that no “labor problem” arose. It will be seen that 
it was only in trade, where they numbered 13 percent of the 
total, that they were numerically important. In industrial man¬ 
agement and as craftsmen they constituted 6 percent of the 
labor force—and in Rangoon City they would probably be a 
very much larger proportion, for they were outstanding as 
carpenters. 

From the foregoing figures it is obvious that the Chinese 
were, by and large, an insignificant part of the Burmese labor 
picture. In view of the absence of legal restrictions on Chinese 
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hVRMFSE Hi"()XO.\!fr LiM'. 


ininiig'ration, ^tnc! of the cxistciux^ of a loni; hiwdvr with ( 1nna» 
as weli as coiisicierahle traclc hy sea with Mala\a and C'hina 
proper, there is no basis in past exptaaenre iar thi* thsir that 
Painnahs racial complexion will he ('hanfa/<i h\ ( iinmi- 

f^Tation. Neither the lUirnia Road nor the piujeiied Ihirma- 
dhinnan Raihway seems Iikt*l\ to ehanye iliis Mliiatinm l'«>r there 
are ntidevelopeci and imderpofailaU/d areas alony the rontes of 
both which wonld he inticli more Iike!\ im attrael C Indiesi* h^^nt 
on removal from the iiitetata’ of C liina, dla^ prt»^pecti\a‘ post« 
war indtist rialization of (Inna, int'huhny »nth\\ twiern C diina, 
should still further rcslrict emigration Ranina. 

I.AuoR IaansrATiox 

d'he chief items of legislation in Riirina urn* flu* Ra\‘ment 
(jf Wages Act and the Inaciories Art ui Rkv{. d'lu» lafua' app!ie<! 
chiefly to women ;mcl children, hut also hafl rafht*r modern 
provisions for sanitation. kcTpiiig of rc’i»isfers, and safi‘tv con.» 
<liticaTS. Idle R^40 Nainai/ fOt tlir fror/r:;i// f/a* /air« 

/orrVx -dr/ slicnvs that in that \f*ar there* \%vrv 1 fIR csinviciinns 
for violations of tln^ tw(f acts, 8K of fiuin heiiiy againsf owners 
of rice mills, loirty-scveii of the c'oii vicUion^ related fo Insalth 
and safety, against 25 for nofita*- aia! rfaiirn-, 22 f^r niiploy- 
nienf regiskars and notices, ]J im \do!afioii nt rn!t*s relafing to 
hours of wfjfk and c'inpirj\iiieiif, and fv.o fAr \ioiations of 
special provisions for rinp!o\memf of uomrm 

Idle |kdi| /air/eriVx rlc'f /defer/ stater} lha? : 

I hi* cinplityineii! ol yoitng perNote. and ehildieii hi faefories is 
not c^xtiiisive and is coniinrd naisfiv |o ligln ..ovdirl I'eiUfO'ing in 
.sawmills nr ‘diappas*' oaiing in rsaion ir .. Stwh children 

as aiv so employed are iioiailv ho^iight !n ihrir psienn, or oilier 
icl4iti\es uoih in the *'.ame iiiilk ( hs a'iioiial cao’'''^ oeenr 

thcjavsmalitsi certifssaff'H of have lea hiaai oftiahinl Imi im 

serious alfuses li;tv«M*oiiie to ligla nvrr a hfijg pe!ai,.it 

i p to R^4! flierc was still no coiiipnhoiv l\pe of social 
insmaiirc or old age* p«*mdoti scheme tor non t kiveHiiiitut! eim 
ployees. 

I liaising roiKliticfiis tor iinlusirial laiior iit Kaiigofiu were 
had acctnaiiiig fo alniO'St every observer, hor iuHiancta Mr. 
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James Baxter, chairman of the Committee on Indian Immigra¬ 
tion, wrote on August 30, 1941 : 

I have been shocked and saddened to see under what grievous 
disabilities a large pai't of the laboring population of Rangoon 
works and lives. Housing conditions are often very squalid in the 
extreme; wages are low, and in many cases settlement is made only 
at long and irregular intervals. 

Steel Brothers, the Burmah Oil Company, and other large 
European firms provided barracks for their employees which 
were in many respects superior to the accommodations which 
laborers of similar grade could secure anywhere else in the 
country. Similarly, the Rangoon Development Trust engaged 
in various schemes involving slum clearance and the provision 
of low-cost housing. However, the housing problem always 
seemed to grow beyond the capacity of the R.D.T. to catch up 
with it. Some of the Indian labor contractors, or “maistries,” 
found an additional means of exploiting their unfortunate 
charges, by hiring rooms and crowding workers together into 
almost unspeakable quarters. 

Labor under the Japanese 

One immediate effect of the Japanese occupation was to 
throw open to Burmans a wide variety of jobs previously held 
by Ifuropcans, Indians, and Chinese. Practically all senior civil 
service jobs held by Europeans, for instance, were filled by 
Burmans. Indian labor was still present, but only about half 
as much as before, and in some areas outside Rangoon, Moul- 
mein, etc., Indians found it expedient to remove themselves 
from threats of violence. Thus competition from foreign labor 
was drastically reduced. 

'Fhe demand for certain types of labor was similarly less¬ 
ened, of course, with reduced activity on the railways, and with 
numerous factories unable to operate because of demolition, 
bond.)ing, shortage of machinery repaii'S, fuel, raw materials, 
and other items. Although attempts were made to stimulate 
production of j)apcr and numerous other commodities hitherto 
imported, total employment on such projects was low. 
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llic virtual cassation of rice t^xpurt al>< * nu^aot flu* disap- 
|)i‘arance of the iicial for most lanclirss lalMirers in I.ower 
liurnia. llic small-scale fanners and miants were in a position 
till sufficient land to pnaiuce inor(‘ rice than could }ie used 
locally or ex|)ortcd with available sliippiiii;". 

However, tliere was an ahnosl insatiable dcnnaiid on the 
part of the Japanese army for labor build flu* railway to 
Siam, and assist in bnildiipit airiifdds, niilitar}^ rfcifls, and 
other en^inecriipij projects. An attempt was made in pivt^ a 
patriotic Oavor to recruitment, by tlubbiiptf the ori;aiii/alion of 
1‘iurinans recruited for this purpose the 'd\y\vc' 'fat’* at ''Sweat 
ArmyA and enipliasis was later placed on the shphlly more 
militarized '‘fleiho I'af.”"' Ihsadmeii were foisasl by the Japa¬ 
nese authorities and by local ihirmes<^ adininisfrafors in furnish 
'^recruits’* for the labor sc*rviee. lliirsc' rc'cTuit^ were paid Iml 
one rupee, or at incest two rupeics pvv day. evtai fhonpli inliatioii 
drove up tli<* murkef piiee of wap,es to !iv«‘ nr feu rupees. It 
was coniinon for men firafted for t!ie Heihn lAl to |iay others 
to take their places, Moreover, alien* reiunilnienl ton!-: place, it 
was often diffirnit to di‘!ivcr tin* full ptmta at hea.dpiiarfers^ for 
some slipped away vn route, 

flurinaS uirhniuuafe ptoiiifni in flit* t“te!rMn! tjf military 
activity caused tlie Japanese to apply more pir-.siirr lliert* than 
dsewhere ft>r forretl labor for mihfary |ir*o*ei'fe, and an fhpt»lish 
messai^e from the Dnmei aycfiey, on March hh h^4*h stated 
that fUiriTia Inul supplied iiiou* iatsor SiU virt^ fhais any other area 
of the southern rej^ions, aiif! in July id' the same yccir an him 
hassy official in Raiptriein sialefl ftial ahoiu HCIIfftfld persons 
were hel|>in|( tlie Japanese; arfiiy ihroiipji 'Aailmnary servireA 

TiiK KKHVIIfLiTWTIOX: rKIOOU 

I1ic wair has lUKiotililedly siinnilated Biinnese jKilIttcal 
dewlopiiieut by at least a dennle. tVrlaiiily it siiiiiiiinfet! the 
vigorous growth of unions in the Haugoou regifiii iifilil alioiit 
20,000 of an estimatcf! 5fJdK.10 laborers Johied tiiiioiis of 

« a Jafniiir^r w*»r4, fiifvifiifin ain<ilkii>c” ^*Tat** k 

a JniriMfxe wunl fer ***iriiiyC* 
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oiae sort or another. The Communists were particularly 
active in this field, and continued to be active after their 
expulsion from the Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League, the 
dominant political group. However, the Trade Union Congress 
is affiliated with the Anti-Fascist League, which appears to 
spare no efforts to win the support of the labor movement, and 
seems to have a larger measure of support than both of the 
Communist parties, combined. 

Mr. A. C. Baker, British labor specialist, arrived in Burma 
in hebruary 1946, to assist the trade-union movement and 
organize a labor department. He has set up conciliation boards 
and committees of inquiry to assist in the settlement of indi¬ 
vidual strikes. The strongest individual union is that of the 
railway workers, but even it does not include a majority of 
eligible workers in numerous areas outside Rangoon.® 

Wages have risen to about Rs. 70-80 per mensem for 
unskilled labor, against Rs. 20-25 before the war, just about 
keeping pace with official index figures for the cost of living. 

The rehabilitation saw a great number of strikes, culminat¬ 
ing in a police strike of September 1946, which approximately 
coincided with strikes by a great many other unions including 
railway, communications, and sawmill workers. The high cost 
of living, and inability of workers to maintain a customary 
prewar standard of living on their wages, appears to have been 
the chief cause of the strikes. The September strikes had both 
political and economic significance, and appear to have been 
a chief factor in enabling General Aung San and his colleagues 
in the AFPFL to assume leading positions in the Governor’s 
council. Pyapon, district headquarters in the Delta southwest 
of Rangoon, also had a police strike which permitted a con¬ 
dition bordering on anarchy, for: 

The crime situation in Pyapon District is rapidly deteriorating, 
.says an official report. Since the Pyapon police went on strike the 
general populace of Pyapon in mobs of 1,000 or more people at a 
time have indulged in wholesale looting of rice mills and warehouses 

* This itjforroatioii was kindly supplied by Dr. Virginia Thompson 
AdJoif, who visited Rangoon in April 1947. 
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not only in Fyapon town and tlie ncnj^dihfaiuM h 1 But all over the 
district J 

The demands of the Joint fd' Set vice 

zations for extra cost of liviiiit «allcuv;iiires wviv tor threat addi¬ 
tional pay for low-paid workers, and vxtrii pay at all for 

w'orkers drawing;' over Rs. E(){) per iiuaisi'in. llinsv <lrawing 
Rs. 30 and ttinlcr were to receive a cost of Hvini^* allowance 

of Rs. 60, while those drawing' Rs. IctO were tet receive an 

all(*>waiicc of Rs. 1000 I'he extremely dhtictilt iuhTinnstances 
of laborers was gtiieraily recognized, hut the t ioviiuniuiit was 
faced with an enf>rnK»ns <lcrKdt, and loatlu^ in add to that 
deficit, and to the inllationary situatioiu major wage in¬ 
creases at a time when consunuu" goods wcaa* woe full \ inade- 
<|uatc3^ 

(ksneessions were eventually mark% am! the SnppleiiHiif to 
the Ihirnui fourc//cof Septeinher 14. F^4f>. <s»ntainefl tlu* report 
of the Roaial <>f (Tnciliatitiu apptiiifi'd under the d'rade Dis¬ 
putes Act to ccsiisider the pHgJit public workers aiul lawom- 
niend measures 'do Ciniiiter the prrsrut high cost fO" livingT 
llie ABxe 7V;acv />/ /bna/ai ()ctt4irr 4. Rt}o^ carrital news of 
the settkiuent, which inchidcd >tihstanfial |say iiuui’ases {thi)ugli 
not as stiBslantial as those deinaiicied by tile strikers g 

Indian inimigraiion iiiust fir eousiilcjssl in aiu^ discmssieai 
of labor in Ikirina. The (kuanmincut of {tidia has irviewia! t!ic 
position witli regaia! tii the nenrineiit of unskilkal labor to Ihiniia, 
liy a notilication in July 1*^41 iindrr iBr heiian Ifinuigration Act, 
emigration of such lalntr to fluriiia wa-. pioBtBilrfL SuB*-rf|mmtly, 
how<*ver, euMcnee nnskiiled lafiorers wvtv fw«aiipl«al iroiii tfie 
ojHuation of the Ban. 

Owing to tile nnsatislaiiof'v talior coiiflitiofiv in Ikiriiia and 
the lack of sufficient etiip{o}‘fia*iif tor flar.e Iinlian laborers 

iVrtc* 1 a/ /OiniiiU Sreffnnkrr Is, 

Tht* Ihirmun, Sreirfiiker IS, eahli kol a |o ||ie fkivrruor. Irmn 

Mr. K. Jlaririfrl. prrMjrnt ni ihr ^ riiiifiallrr. whirh elaiiiird lo rrfnTHral 
twelve difleoait iiiuuns, im luiliia! lailm.iy workers, coin* 

iinaiiVatifwork^as. .ai4 ohuImvo ru i!ir 'lie t 

** llur ortickii e/ /Oirwii |ejl4f4ir4 un e4ilori;il on Se|,iieialirf 

rtvummrwhim to fhi* i^.sjlu.ev w*ifkrr, ilr .iiaUMiaaii'. alsiiia tiw.* alwvc 
liar hy the ^ hir| kanlw4y i o»ifiii%%e4W r. 
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who ai'e ali'eady in Burma, the Government of India has now 
decided to withdraw its general exemption in favor of evacuee 
unskilled laborers.^® 


The Future 

Many commentators on Burmese economy have expressed 
the opinion that the Burman is not a satisfactory laborer, and 
hence the country must have a larger and larger body of cheap, 
docile Indian (or Chinese) labor. The present Indian govern¬ 
ment, headed by Pandit Nehru, seems unlikely to sympathize 
with this view, or to permit India to compete with neighboring 
countries by providing labor more easily exploited than indi¬ 
genous labor. In any case, this view is incorrect and unfair to 
the Burman, for, as shown in the earlier portion of this chapter, 
many employers of labor were willing to admit that Burmans 
could work with considerable skill. They were less easily ex¬ 
ploited than Indian immigrants, and would less willingly sub¬ 
mit to poor working and living conditions. Their postwar 
organization into unions will doubtless reinforce their opposi¬ 
tion to conditions which they dislike. Industrialization will 
probably enhance their competitive position considerably, for 
Burmans have proved quite able to hold their own in skilled 
and semi-skilled occupations. 

Since Burmese population increased 14 percent between 
1931 and 1941, and has probably increased considerably since 
1941, there is no likelihood of an over-all shortage of labor in 
that country, unless industrialization proceeds at an unforeseen 
pace. In fact, it is precisely in handling and repairing machinery 
that the Burman has shown the greatest skill. Thus, the sub¬ 
stitution of machinery for degrading and backbreaking work, 
such as carrying 200-pound bags of rice from boat to shore 
on the back of a 135-pound man, should be possible without 
large-scale importation of foreign labor. 

That the restrictive policy of the Government of India pre¬ 
vented Indians from entering Burma in large numbers is at¬ 
tested by the fact that only 55,092 persons arrived in Burma 

>« Government of India Information Service, quoted in the Rangoon 

Mirror, May 5, 1947. 
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tniDi India dnriiiii;' the first htur nmntli'- ol l'*47, a^i-ainst 
emigTation to India of 4d,87()^ a net inniaM' in iniiiiigratinn 
of only 10,216 for the four months,’’' This>iiuafiiinnt'\('rt)u‘!i-ss 
appears to have failed to satisfy rmrinesv ojiinion, am! the 
ikrmi Cii:c(fc iixirtumlmir}', of June M. I'MJ, pnMislied 
the Ihirnia Immigratmn Act, l'M7. setting i:p a .^y.sinii of 
jiasspijrts and visas to control immigiation. Tiie \ei pimvides 
h)r rules to he issued separately, Im! does not eontain prmisiiiiis 
for exehision of speeiiie classes of ininiigianN, The AVre Times 
of liurnui published a report on June 6' that the tldvernnient 
of India had fonnall} protested against the Ian as discrimin¬ 
atory against Indians. The Ihirinese reply i^ that whatever rnle.s 
are enforced will he administered witlioin an\ diseiiniination 
against Indians, (liine.se, la other nationalities. 


0 No rdialik* osiiniates are availihie m: niniruiot. ai’ro'. i ttic L'niti 
fniutier hctweeii Aiak.in aid lloiM! It i' iti'iiroil fit, a -.rw'i.il tiittiivimi 
Indians luive t'nlrroi Arakan since ihc oid "t the w.tr, sufii iitt ftlfst-ninj^ 
dlltix, Slathfiis cited 111 this fMi.il',i.ijHi rd.iif to tin ftmt o! K.utfSinn uni}!, 
and are taken ti'din flic imtiitlil.'. .Siirecv ■ J /'. 'w* nM/ J, 
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PUBLIC PIEALTH AND VITAL STATISTICS 

li UK MANS are, as a race, clean as to their persons and fairly 
clean as to their immediate surroundings. However, lack of 
understanding of the cause of most diseases makes them toler¬ 
ate extremely unsanitary conditions in their villages, and take 
almost no precautions against contamination of food or water 
or against infection from flies, mosquitos, and other insects. 
Although Burma’s health record is not particularly bad com¬ 
pared to surrounding nations, it is deplorable from the stand¬ 
point of western European countries or from the standpoint of 
Americans. 


Birth Rates 

Official statistics relate to “Burma Proper” or the 38 dis¬ 
tricts of “divisional Burma,” and exclude the Shan States, the 
(ihin I-Iills, and much of northern Burma. However, over 85 
percent of the population is included in the area covered by the 
statistics although that area is but 171,157 square miles out of 
a total area of 261,610. The birth rate in 1939^ in these 38 
districts was 35.3 per thousand, as reported to Public Health 
Department officials by village headmen. This figure is almost 
certainly an underestimate, as are figures for deaths. Headmen 
arc unlikely to go to the trouble of making entries for births 
or deaths which do not occur, thus inflating the figures for birth 

> Disturbed conditiotis have prevented the compilation of reliable vital 
stati-stics since 1939. See Health Problems of Burma, an interesting paper 
Ijreseiitc<l to the Asian Relations Conference at Delhi by Dr. Maung Sein, 
March 1947. 
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aiKl death rates. On the other haiul there is ample evi<lencc 
to show that they frequently do not take the tmuhle to record 
births and deaths which d<t occur, thus niakiu!;- official returns 
for birth and death rates undti!_\' low, Moteoviu, it may he 
more than a coincidence that M>in.uyan District, with the lowest 
standard of literacy, accoialin.q hi the Mol fensus. also has 
the lowest birth and death rates. Its l.irth rate in Vm was 
officially placed at 25..^, agtiinst a death rate of 24.,S. Ran- 
iroon and tlistricts in the more litiTati* Irraw.addy Delta, re- 
corded considerably hi,qher r:it<.‘s.' 

.A.iiother rca.scJii toi* sn.spectuii^ a 11 aisidtu .d4i iitiih i < .'itnn.ite 
of the birth rate is the fact that the diffcrcina' hetucen it and 
the recorded death rate was ahoiit 14 per thons.-md, which iiuli- 
cates a 1 percent annual incre.ase in population, !>nt the actual 
increase in poptilation between RDl and RM! was M piTcent, 
in spite of the fact that fairly complete statistics show innni^na- 
tioii and cniis^ration to he almost ex.aefiy ct|n:i!. Isi other wotds, 
the ratine' r<*liahlt‘ t (ursus data show that the .ivei.qqe dtifeH'ncc 
between birth rate aiul death nitc was 14 inste:ni (.f 14 per 
thousand. It is ]>erhaps natural that hca.hurn should save them¬ 
selves the Irotihlc of reconiin.q sonic births, parlieniarly when 
the babies have died by the time the headman qets around to 
nia3<e the iX'Cord. .Since de.'ifhs more often CMUccrn older people, 
well known to die hciMlman. there is not iptitc the -.ame tendency 
to inertia in .snlmu1tin,u the reqnireil record. 

birth c(»ntroI is probably practiced to some extent by the 
small sophisticated urism popniatiou, hut if is not known if it 
is of anv iinportaiice iii rur.al .arras. .•Xssnnjjnj.J. !iowcv«*r, that 
the true bii'th rate is 5 or Itt per thousand hij'hcr ih.'Ui the re¬ 
corded rate, it appears tliat tin* birth ratf is i!ff!4- aticcted by 
contraception. 

De.vth Ka'I'k.s 

The t»rtjcial death rate in was itiven as 25.1 per Jhoit- 
sand. As indicated aliove, this is believed to be an nnderrstirnatt*, 

3The Dry 7.<.tw*. metudittg MyieroMn Distriei. is grtieratly regarskrl as 

Tliiiii thr h*i Hi ilir 

tiratli rAtt% h 
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though not by as large a margin as the probable error in the 
recorded birth rate. The Public Health Department, with tech¬ 
nical assistance from the Rockefeller Foundation, established 
a FIcalth Unit at Fllegu, between Rangoon and Pegu, about 
1930. One of the functions of this Unit was to keep a more 
accurate check on vital statistics. An immediate result was a 
very substantial apl>arcnt increase in both the birth rate and the 
death rate! 


Malaria 

With the exception of Rangoon and a few other fortunate 
spots, malaria is a scourge which affects the entire country, and 
is undoubtedly the most important cause of illness and death. 

A very large proportion of deaths reported by village head¬ 
men are ascribed merely to “fever” without elucidation. Obser¬ 
vers agree that malaria is much the most important type of 
fever in most areas. For several years before the war there 
was a special officer of the Public Health Department detailed 
to study the mosquito and malaria problem of Burma, and 
direct the campaign for its solution. The Department’s anti- 
malarial operations, however, were concentrated in the two 
highly malarious areas of Akyab and Kyaukpyu, on the Arakan 
coast, and Maymyo,’’ and Lashio, in the Shan States. Minor 
operations against malaria were carried out at Sandoway on the 
Arakan coast, at Bhamo and Myitkyina in northern Burma, at 
Prome, Shwedaung, Henzada, and Syriam in Lower Burma, 
and at Salin in the Dry Zonc.^ Thus, the Department had com¬ 
menced work in almost all important sections of the country. 

Other Diseases 

The other chief recorded causes of death in Burma were 
cholera, smallpox, plague, dysentery, and the family of respira¬ 
tory diseases, including tuberculosis. The visitor must wonder 
why anyone survives in the Burmese village at all, in view of 

« Perhaps '‘highly malarious'" overstates the case for Maymyo, Burma's 
pleasant summer capital, but it accurately describes much of the Shan States, 
including Lashio. 

^Annual Report of the Dcparhnent of Public Health (Burma, 1939). 
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the fact that night soil is incri^ly fIeiK*sitcc! nn tlu^ ground for 
the benefit of ilies, which breed niichci'Led, and which have 
little dinicidty in lighting upon the food of most \'i!lagers. 
Moreover, water-borne dista^tw arc (’lU'oim agt**! iiy the praiiice, 
in ninny villages, of nuax'!}* cligging hoU‘s m flu* gisaind for 
'hvellsf and drinking unbt)i!ed watei' from >\u']i lliis 

practice, coupled with tlu‘ lac!: oi .sc‘uagc facihiit^s fiuaitioncd 
abo\a\ gi\*es inaxiinnin scope to a niiinber oi di 

lnt<‘stinal diseases are uomt dining tie* ratio, and it is then 
that the Iransftn" of giain> from sewage and niggil soil forul 
is most prevalent, dlu* pu!?Hc liealfh lecotsk^ dioweel 1,572 

(leatlis as due to diarrhea, liiil in view of the lack eg" iiuxlical 
kno\vIt*dg(Mm the part of ail residtaii^ of iiiMvf IhnnseNC' villages, 
such statistics an* no! of giwai vainc. dlic 1s>giiiaK in 6^6 
adinittiai ^d,22S cases of diarrhea ami t!\^e!n<a and of ef>urse 
tluar recoixl eg o-f7 deaths nin*-! fa* aecf pled a*-' atamraie. Their 
recouis show June and July, the first two fun naaUlrs of iiion- 
Sfioig as ha\“ifig the highest imndencf* tor iiifcvtina! diseases. 
The hrrspitals in 1*^6^ rc'poried 21,115 eao,o and 18^^ <ieaths 
from anioihic d\scnieiy. hor !«acdna!"\ tlywiitiav the\’ reported 
IdJdfj casirs and 182 deaths flowmein siijef* mrea ihirinans 
livi“ and f!i(* wilhoiii iiimetii of niodi rn im’dica! care, it wonid 
staaii a tairly satc^ gno»s that ca^fw, of baidllaiy flyoaifem niinn 
her nicga; than luti.tinil annuaJl} . llie grrai inajorify r>f casts 
never having htani broiighf in the afftiilion tg" iht* liospitals. 

d lie* peak tor cliolera caw*-, reached laic in the dry saaasoii 
and «hiring the tsirl}’ raim' np fo July. year was 

iiinisiiah howmina the karate'"'! nniiiber of diaallis being t'ccorded 
in Deceiiihef, C holigag vicfiin% appear l«i visif fin* !io-.«piiaU in 
exc<^pli*>nal iiisianccrs on!}, tinge iMung Imt SMI vivv, and 74 
deaths in hospiiak in hkhk whereas tlie fdiblir fliwaltii !h*parf- 
nicait rc”Cordi’d no kws ihaii 1.4 51 deailis front rliohna in the 
Pegn ancl frrawadfly division^ aloiifg 'khr Public f{ealf!i IV- 
partmeiit, withfuit wry or Vfjiiipmeiif, did its 

liesf to safigpiarfl water Mipplits, am! in pijo Ji gave a total 
')f JdIkbCIH iiiofiilatioim, ui v/iiitdi 7li prrreiit mere in rural 
ireas. It :ilsf> disirilniftal paiiifililrts and bad its -giiall staff give 
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lectures, wherever possible, to educate the public as to appropri¬ 
ate anti-cholera measures. 

Smallpox is the disease against which the Public Health 
Department carried out its most successful campaign. Over 
10 percent of the population in the areas covered—1,525,238 
in all—were vaccinated in 1939. Recorded deaths in that year 
fell to the lowest figure since records were first kept, in 1872. 
The figure was 125, and since smallpox is more easily identified 
than some of the other diseases, that figure may be quite close 
to the true one. 

Respiratory diseases probably have less scope in Burma than 
in similar areas in India and China because of the type of hous¬ 
ing. Most Burmans live in bamboo and thatch houses from 
which it is impossible to exclude ventilation! 

Intestinal parasites are extremely common throughout rural 
areas, where sanitation is almost completely absent and most 
of the population is shoeless. Probably hookworm infection is 
most common, followed by ascaris, beef tapeworm, and pig 
tapeworm, the latter being rather rare. Hospitals in 1939 
treated 277,559 persons for ascaris (I'oundworm) ® against 
1,623 for hookworm, and 1,100 for tapewoi'm. It is almost 
certain, however, that these represented an extremely small 
portion of those actually infected. 

Yaws, beriberi, trachoma, skin infections of various kinds, 
and leprosy are among the other more important diseases. A 
survey of limited areas in Kengtung State indicated an inci¬ 
dence of approximately 1 percent for leprosy. A series of about 
ten American Baptist Mission leprosy colonies, in Kengtung, 
had approximately one thousand inmates, while the Italian 
Roman Catholic Mission had a somewhat smaller number in 
its colonies. Once more, it should be noted that most of those 
infected with this disease did not secure medical care of a 
modern sort or come within reach of those who gathered 
reasonaldy acetn-ate statistics. 

® The reason for assnming that hookworm is more common than ascaris 
in spite of these hospital statistics is that the villager is almost certain to 
notice roundworms, whereas the hookworm is so small as to be identified 
wilii difhculty by a villager. Several years before the war approximately 80 
percent of the inmates of Rangoon jail were found to have hookworm. 
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Saxitation 

’Flircjuf^'hont most of I'linua saiiitafv ttirriMircs wati- con¬ 
spicuously absent, blush toiU'ts were tounl only in Rangoon 
and a few wealthy homes e]se'.\ heix', but the bucket-latrine 
svstcni was rather common. In \'il!ai;es not even this rather 
inadeejuatc sanitary measure wa.s taken. 1 he llle^u Health 
l.'nit has h:id S(»me sta'cess in popukiri/iny; the '‘bota'd hole 
latrine” whereby a lar.t^e .auyer, pio<-iirahle Irom the I nit, is 
used to dii;'a hole about IR inelir.*-. in dianietei and dO feet deep. 
I'he hole is fitted v\ith a hamhoo mat iiuiju.p and covered with 
a concrete “scjuattiiyy plate.” lew thousand oi these latrines 
were placed in operation prior t(t the Japanese oceupatitai hut, 
nnfortunately, their use ha<! not become yctuual. It was neces¬ 
sary first to persuade the Btirtnan that there was a close con¬ 
nection between the disposal of nip:hl soil and tlu- ineidi-nee (d 
diseas<‘ in his village. 

(little dun. 1 ;' aceimiulates in ;dl villages as j^ood breeding 
places for flies, and honsehold reln-e is nsu.ally dumped very 
close to the house. Wells are often without masonry to keep 
out .surface water and the rains wadi much filth info many wells 
wl'iicli arc the sotirce of the villa,u'l’ Mijiply of driitkdn.y’ water. 

Rrohahiy mostptito nets represented the most widely used 
.sanitary or public health inetemfc, htit even they were not used 
by the majority of the people, .and tluct- wlui uset! them prob¬ 
ably <li<I so more to avoid the diseottilort of hcitip, !*itten rather 
than from an appreciation of t!ic cofiticetion between tnnsijuitos 
and malaria. Kven the British resi<lcnle orditiarily ditl not have 
wire screens capatile of ki’cp!n;y out nio«>tnjitos. ttt place of 
the t^'crm theory of liisease, most P.urntaus believed all sorts of 
.superstitions, l.’rban flutimms, of conr*-e, wetc comini; t(> 
appreckite the value of sanitation and to adopt modern means 
of prevention and cure of diw.-oe, alihotjj,;h much educational 
work .still remains to be dune, even in urban afiMs, 

IIost'tTAL.s Axn Rriujc Hj-vi/ri} I>Ki'.Mrrs.iKXT 

'riierc were 315 i^ovcrnment hospitals in with *^>,364 

beds for free patients, besides a few private wards. 'Fhey 
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treated 3,983,747 patients in that year and rendered much the 
greatest part of the competent, modern medical service given 
in the entire country. They were under the direction of the 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, the local hospital ordi¬ 
narily being in charge of a Civil Surgeon, if in a District Head¬ 
quarters, or of an Assistant or Sub-Assistant Civil Surgeon, 
if in smaller towns. The staff was recruited on a civil service 
basis, and was ordinarily quite competent. One Hindu and 
several Christian mission societies had hospitals, but such pri¬ 
vate hospitals were much less important, in the aggregate, than 
the government hospitals. The Moslim League maintained a 
popular dispensary in Barr Street, Rangoon. 

The Director of Public Health had two assistant directors, 
and the following staff: 

Hxjral Staff 

5 district health officers 
5 assistant district health 
officers 

36 subassistant surgeons 
79 inspectors 

20 inspectors of vaccination 
317 vaccinators 

It will be noted that the proportion of urban to rural staff 
was rather high, considering the predominantly rural nature of 
the population. In addition to the full-time public health staff 
listed above, a number of medical officers attached to civil hos¬ 
pitals were required to co-operate in urgent public health work 
when full-time public health workers were not available. 

As indicated above, prevention of smallpox is the Depart¬ 
ment’s most complete success. When smallpox or any other 
preventable epidemic breaks out, the department mobilizes its 
staff of vaccinators in the areas surrounding the affected village 
or quarter and vaccinates almost the entire population, thus 
localizing the worst incidence of the disease.® The Department 
had its own facilities at Meiktila for the manufacture of lymph 

«The iJOBtwar Public Health Department is not as well staffed or 
eciuipped as its predecessors, but is improving constantly in both respects and 
i.s .sciKihig “epidemic mobile teams” to danger points. See Summary of 
Departmental Activities, January 1947. 


Urban Staff 

8 second-class health officers 
21 medical registrars 
136 public health inspectors 
93 vaccinators 
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and vaccines, llie staff, both Ilritish and I>urnirsi% liacl a V(‘ry 
rspril dc corps, aiul tiii^ai^cd in ]n'( »pa;;anda Wfsrk with 
great cntluisiasni, using lanttnii slicics, movies, Innclsptakers, 
postc'fS, pamphlets, lcctnri*s, aial health (*\hihilinns. It 
cotiragetl the digging of bored hole latriiuo before^ the war and 
in the few years Indore the outbreak of war in the Pacific it 
dislribut(‘d milli<ms of quinine pills, maun facturerl frmn im¬ 
ported material at the Rangoon ( entral jail. 

Idudiaps the one time in the life c"}e!e m tiu' Ihirnian when 
he is most ready to r<;cng!ii7(» the need of modem medi(*al care 
is at the hirth of his child. Iliere \\ei*e large' nuiubms of mid* 
wives, under general snperx i^ion <0 gM\cinnienf mediea! olfi- 
cers, practicing in the rural aieas. !u the Hry Zone, tor in¬ 
stance, they were paid on the s\-!eim ddiey gt>t 

Rs. 40 p('r nuaisem if they deliveiasl tiie minimum immher <}f 
hahies, and were fnied or givcai an exit a Re. J per Imhy accord¬ 
ing as the actual iniinluT was h'ss or morc^ titan the basic mini¬ 
mum. Such wometi Mdiom had a kmo^drdgi' oi Irnglisli and 
had seldom gone beyond thi* ’^ana'nth eta!:d:ird udgfith gi'adcO. 
They ha<l a few mcmtlis in a year of sprcia}i/t‘d frainiii;; Iwforc 
entering actively up{their proft'Ksif tin Ifvni at that, fliey were 
a vast improvunenf over tin* nrf|iii;iry iiamidwife, and 
uncion!>tedly they saved many lives. 

A highl}^ siiccrssfii! ;c-pvct of the public' health program 
was a s<dioo! in Keinineuiline i fhaiigooii i for ’d.ady {fealth 
VisitorsA About twelve* youngs women per \ear tf^rk tluMmurse 
of training and were sent out as friendly pufAe lusalfli wuikers 
and propaganriists anirmg the women and rliildrni of tfi«^ i^oiiii- 
try. Hiidr work has been very wwrmlv prairani tqv piililic iieallli 
experts, 

yfnnirAU FKiisos ;nkl 

Most of the wedbirained duclors and fiiir<ses uf ftnrina wax* 
eniphmx! in goviaainaaif hospiiab^ or b)* flu* Rnltlk* Heahli De¬ 
partment. Idle (dite were with niedieal degrees from 

foreign imaiiral iiistifiitions or finin tlir ^ftsfical rollege of 
the Ifntversiiy of Raiigofui, llie rank xml file eorisisteil of 
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cidliiral laborer, llie farm worker ‘Event hac'k to bis 
for the remaining five nioiitbs or took empbivnient it\ rice mills 
or other seasonal facU>ries. Women ns'civiMl aboni three- 
fotirtlis the wages of men. Indians and Ibiriuans (stti’ii sfiecial- 
ized oil different tasks even thoni^li working in the >anu‘ i^stah- 
llshnieiits; consecfneiitly it is difficult to compart^ wagies on a 
racial l)asis. Where such comparisons wvrv pos.siblc Indian 
wages were slightly lower than fbirincst* wages. The (luvenw 
ment ordinarily paid 12 annas for an eightdiour <lay of work 
on the roads or in tlu^ forests. The “mai>try'’ systcin was 
endemic in Burma and arotis(al att^anpts for its abtdition. llic 
maistry or foreman was a la!)or C(aitractor wfio underlook the 
supply of laborers and received a lump sum inc!u<iing t!ie pay 
of all workers whom he supp!ie<L He thus rcaadvial a cennmis- 
sion on their earnings and was able tcj decliai large amounts i)f 
interest at e:fiorbitant rati*s for Imins advanced to Ids workers. 
The leading iiidustrial cstablislniuaits dealt dircanly with their 
employees wherever possii)h% but sonu* Iai\gr firms and suiiie- 
tiincs smaller firms appear to have* Ih'cii mirible fo tia^e ilicno 
selves from the influence of the maisfry systruL 

'Fable 3*b compikal from the Uk?I l^rnsiis Rr/n^ri, under¬ 
lines the welbknown fact that Bnrinans wvrv principally en¬ 
gaged in agriculture, whena/as C 1iint*se and fiidians fiorsi outside 
Burma specialized in trade and unskilled !abni% respcwtively: 

The ihirnicse ciilti\aitor is frcqtiently accused of being lazy, 
and of permitting his womenfriik to tin lUiJSt of t!w c<aintrybs 
work. Serious observers like inirnival! p(dnt on! that the Bur- 
maii is no less amfdtitnis than most inhabituiils of flic tropics. 
He is rooted to the seal and takivs agrientinre smiously even 
thotigh he has a generally happyipi-ducky outlook on iift% com- 
billed with a considcuMblc degree id vitality. Hire cultivation 
was descrilied in some iletail in rliapler I fviges 58 SB), It 
should he tmted that during the plowing mul harvestiiig season 
the farmer works long hours knee-deep in mticL He has 
to repair ernbankiiients by hand and by Ihe tiim* preparation 
of the soil is compltdeti the stock in the nurseries is about ready 
for transpianting. Only then do large iiiifiihers of Burmese 
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women take part in agricultural operatiotis; the men uprooting 
the nursery stock and. carrying it to the women who do the 
actual transplanting. After transplanting there is a respite of 
a month or two in which the Burmese agriculturist works only 
moderately hard, hut the previous months of heavy and con¬ 
tinuous labor in a debilitating climate laxpure a certain amount 
of relaxation. At the same time, the l^urman’s physi<iue is 
slight and not very athletic, although Karens, Kachins, and 
other hill tribes are sometimes heavy-set and robust. One sel¬ 
dom sees a fat Burman except among the more prosperous and 
sedentarj'. 1 larvesting is another strenuous operation and here 
again the wr)men arc called on to help, but they certainly do 
not help in order to permit their menfolk to remain idle. 

TABLE .34 


l)rsTRnu!Tr(”JN by Kconomk' FiiNcrioN of 1,000 Male 
Farners of Sklkctki) Races 
(fh^rma as a xvholc') 


I'nltivating" landowners . 

Burman.s 

.... 260 

(.'bin esc 

159 

Indians'*' 

27 

1 jiltivating tenants .. 

... 181 

8 

40 

AgTicultural laborers ... 

... 307 

20 

101 

Herdsmen, fishers, and hunters 
Clerical workers .. 

19 

17 

31 

9 

24 

39 

fnclustrial management .. 

1 

3 

1 

draftsmen .* 

54 

144 

97 

Unskilled laborers .. .. 

83 

189 

432 

Professional, etc. .. 

... 6 

7 

s 

Traders, etc* .. 

49 

412 

167 

Rentiers .... 

13 

8 

5 

Army, police, etc. *. 

5 

1 

29 

Other public service . 

3 

4 

.. 

Medicine .. 

6 

4 

4 

Miscellaneous .. 

4 


19 

Total ..... 

1,000 

1000 

1,000 

* Indians born outside Burma. 

Xudiaxis boru in 

Burma were 

much 


more frequently engaged in agricultttrc. 


When the paddy has been threshed and delivered to the 
buyer the bright moonlit nights are enlivened with allnight pwes 
or pongyi-byans (cremations of monks) paid for by employers 
or other prosperous individuals. The farmers thus are ordina¬ 
rily able to do the repairing of kasins or embankments at this 
time or else rebuild or repair their houses or prepare simple 


















2 ()() lU’KXfi'iM*: 

fauns for the cnsuinj:;' season’s *\\ork ( )n(" tint rasual 

Western nhservers who aecnse tilt* Ihnnir’^^t' mah* ttf 

^ o 

indolent were forcaal lo exi*rl t!ieinsi‘!\e^ lor c ven a, hiitn* iH*riod 
in the lUirniese climate as clocks the onlinar\ Ihinne-M/ ai^ricul- 
turist, 

Ilvliich of the work hriidly dc'-culH fl is dnui' hv the 

small proprietor, or inot*e !iki*ly, h\ fhe ttsiaiif, ilowever, some 
laborers are eniphnt/d f«a‘ the cnhi\ati!',y ''easoii as a whole 
while others are eiiiployrd ai tin* iaaphi of fht* :rausplaafin^i* m* 
reapin!;" season, hein.a paid at dail) ran with witlirdit food, 
or at piec<owork rates. In aii} oep iioihiual labor 

is fairly well spt*cia!izcd. and the lahooa' dof-. certain spcTific 
tasks after which he is disciiarycd. d more '"ddhed i\pi« of 
seasonal lahoier is calbsl //am:// .ViOaas/ or / nh' ihtndinaii), 
whereas the ordinary waa’ker is iMllcfl more foiV i follower). 
Mr. Ik O. hiiiins has kindly siipplitsi tin* lollovdny rxamph^s of 
wages for thiaa* faiuc^r Ihirma and oi,c* c'catfral ihiiina district 
(see Ibihle 35). Paddy has ht'cn coiniriiifrfi tn inoney a! the 
rate of Rs. lOd for liKI tiasktas ami food lias keen allowt-d for. 
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IkiSSi*in 


'l!- 

^'f<V 




lei 

Plnwinf^ .srason 


e f 


Rcariiig 


rf| 

M 

( Mueknriii ) 

Wliole worsen . 


IM 

e ^ 

Pluwiiin M .e.Mii 


0.! 

* 

K*’ari«|.t sra''.osi 


41 

si 

Ihinihiru^midy {Kaiaiooii i 

Pbaviaa sfse-fju 

1 lusulinuti i 

‘e! 


R*%*i|niia sr;e'<»a 

1 1:ra4ficai ? 

r/s 


Totals 

f lieadiiem i 

1 s 

n,i 

Plinvinn soisifii 

C folloivrr 1 

, , 77 

42 

Reaping waoiii 

Ibfilov. ru 

fa 

41 

Total 


1 as 


/bvai 

W'liolc season . , 


M4 

in4 

PInwittg season , 



52 

Kcapiiig siaisoii 


^ . 51 

41 








I'hc forc.^-oin^' table sbonld be rr;ul v. ilh tlu- initUT'4an<iin;,‘, 
that the scale of iivin,^- is rather Inu in a !’.nrnu--.e villae.e. uiiete 
housini^ costs little in<>re than the tii a dab i lare.i’ I’annie-e 
knife) for a few days, and i.ther atm-niiie'- ff lift ar.> i.i be 
had very chea[»!\. As a.uaiii.st the a\era;/,e umnth!', waye •>! 
Rs. 10 indicated by the f(»re_:;t .in.i^ table, it sh->n!d be n* tn d lh;tt 
a junior clerk in Ranj>oon drew Rs. -hi a month. 

The manner iu whiclt the woild-wide dejaa--don o! the 
lydO’.s affected tlie at;ricnltnral !a!>orer iti Rmma %v<'li de ■ 
scribed, hv 11 d'in (ivi in his Si'tlloiti'ut Ab'/’or/ oi //.ut.'/ii.'ii i.'t/i/v 
District ( 1‘ M1 dd ). 

The most noteworthy feature of the :tj.;ricultur;d .svuriu in the 
Settlement Area is that no lahorer periorms all file operation'- him 
.self. Ploughinse. pluckinp' seedlings, transplandn}^, reaping and 
thre.shing are all separate divisions of function for wliicli the eu! 
tivator trie.s to obtain the cheapest kihor available in tin' villapu*. 
Thus we have a class f»f lahorer who.s<.* sole income is ilerived troui 
work performed either liy him.self or the members of his fttiuily. 
The father may be engag<'<I fur three or four moutlis a.s a plough¬ 
man, to he followed later by work in phicking seedlings front a 
nursery, while tlie mothers atid daughtcr.s would cant .sonit«thing 
hy taking part in the trausjdanting opersition.s. The ytmnger .sons if 
still unalile to do hard w'ork will enter the service «>f some cultivator 
as herd.smen. During-the harvest .season, till arc employed in reap¬ 
ing the fiekls unlejis the men find employment a.s harvest hands 
(elsewhere). The able and healthy laborer will u.sually earn flaring 
the year 75 to 85 baskets of paddy .... while the wannen mem¬ 
bers of the household will perhaps earn another 50 to 60 ha.sket.s. 
The present rate of wages paid for in paddy ff>r the dilTerent 
operations are much the same as the corrcsptmdiitg f.vagf‘.s at the 
time of the Ia,st Settlement hut with paddy prices ranging from 
Rs.150/-- to Rs.200/~ per 100 l>a.sket,s, the laboi-er class ha<! no 
difficulty in making ends meet. Now that the monetary valttf‘ <jf 
jiaddy has depredated by more than 50 percent, thi.s class of pt'opk 
has suffered most and are at present living from Itand to mouth. 
Cash -wages have also been reduced hy 25 to 30 percent since the 
depression. 

Making all possible allowance for the cheapness of living 
in the tropical Burmese climate, it is still evident that Btii'mesc 
agricultural labor is employed only part of the year and that at 
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The forci^'oiiig table slanild be read vdtli tiie nnder>taii<Hnf; 
that the scale of livin| 4 ’ is rather l<n\’ in a ihiriiH'Si’ where 

housing CfKSls liUle rntn^v than tlu* use of a dab i large lUiunest^ 
knife) for a few days, and ollua* aiiieiiities i>i life ,iie to he 
had \erv cheaplxa As against flu* a\erage i!io!u!iI\ of 

Rs. 10 indicaital by the foregoing fable, it should be noted that 
a junior clerk in Rangocai drew Rs. 40 a iiHniih. 

The niatiiier in which the world-wide di'presrdoii of the 
RJ30’s affectcal the agricnbnral laho!*er in Ihiiina is well de- 
scriheil by U Tin (lyi in his ,SV///caaaR e« 11 .aif lui 

District (RkH 33), 

The most noteworthy feattna^ the* agricultural s\snau in the* 
Settlamait Area is that no laborer {jcrforms all th«* f^peiTitions liiiii* 
self, .Rlouglting, plucking staalliiigs. transplanting, reaping and 
thresliing are ail M^parate divisions of ftinrlion for wlnbit flu* cul¬ 
tivator tries to obtain the cheap<sst labor available^ in the village. 
Thus we leave a class of laborer whos<^ sole income is flerived from 
work performed cither by himself or tlte meinhers of his family. 
Tlie father nmy be engaged for three or four months as a plough¬ 
man, to be followed later by work in plucking seedlings from a 
nursery, while the motliers and daughters woukl earn something 
by taking pail in the transplanting operations, Tlie yomiger scans if 
still unable to do hard work will enter the service of some cullivalor 
as herdsmen. During- the harvest seasrm, all are employed in reap¬ 
ing the fields unless the men find employment as Iiarvest liamls 
(elsewhere). The able and healthy lalnwer will ustially earn during 
the year 75 to 85 l)askets of paddy , , . . while the women mem- 
!)ers of the household will perhaps earn anotlier 50 to 60 baskets. 
The present rate of wages paid for in padtly for tlie <liiTercmt 
operations are mudi tlie same as the corresponding wages at the 
time of the last Settlement but with paddy prices ranging from 
Rs.lSO/- to Rs.200/“ per 100 baskets, the laborer class had no 
difficulty in making ends meet. Now that the monetary value of 
paddy has depreciated by more than SO percent, this class of people 
has suffered most and are at present living from lianci mouth. 
Cash wages have also been reduced t>y 25 to 30 percent since the 
depression. 

Making all possible allowance for the cheapness of living 
in the tropical Burmese climate, it is still evident that Bttrincse 
agricultural labor is employed only part of the year and that at 
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very low wages. ^'loreover the drift of land into the hands of 
moneylenders and large-scale landowners has been operating 
for over a generation to turn peasant proprietors and tenant 
farmers into landless laborers. Such a clas.s forms an excellent 
basis fen" the activities of the deinagt\gne as well as the small- 
scale criminal. It eras noted in the fort'going that during the 
five months when agricultural lahca* is at its lowest tfih, many 
laborers found work in rice mills, on the otads, etc. It will 
also he noted from the foregoing statistics that only a very 
small proportion of the country’s agricuhtiral ]al)orers could 
possibly find employment in the rice mills m' otlua* industrial 
establishments. It is therefore highly prubafile tliat the solution 
of Ihirnia’s problem of the agricuhtiral laliorer wul! be found 
largely in a greater degree of iiidustriaiizaiiim particularly 
as it provides alternatives in cottage iiulustries, small workshops, 
etc., for employment duritig the off season. 

Many careless statements have been published to the elTect 
that Indians constitute the larger portion of I.ower Ilurmaks 
labor supply. It will he s(*en from "rahle 86 that the ratio be¬ 
tween Indians and Ihirmans in agricultural labor of the coun¬ 
try as a whole in the year UUI was 5! to o75. fn other words, 
Burmans outiuimhered Indians as agrieultural laborers !)y a 
thirteen-to-niie margin, tsince Indian agricultural laborers were 
concentrated in Lower Burma, it is lo be* assiiUH“d that the pro¬ 
portion in that half of the country was about six or serial to 
one, with very few Indian agriculfiiral laborers in rpper 
Burma. Indians were preferred as laliorers on some Imlian 
properties such as the sugar estafe af Xe\awa«Ifiy, aial ! 4 onie viL 
lag'cs were primarily Indian. 

One slight drawback ol laaisiis slafisfies in olaainiiig the 
comparison between Burmese and Indian agrteuliiiral laborers 
should be noted, llie census in BkU was taktai in ifi'bniary, 
after the harvest season and when rice nii!iifig was at its peak. 
Prohalily the proporti<»i of Itidiaii agpdrultural kibtirers who 
had temporarily gone to the towns amt had taken riiiployirirnt 
in rice mills was higher than the similar proportion for Burmese 
lafiorers. 
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Perha]).s balancing- this consideration that the 19sU Census 
may have understated the share of Itnlians in agricultural work 
is the fact that the total Indian po[)ulation in lUirma almost 
certainly declined after 1931, whereas Ihirmese population in¬ 
creased hy ahcnit 15 percent lienee, were figures for the 1941 
Census available, it is almost certain that they wotild have 
shown that the Indian is taking a considerably smaller part in 
Burmese agriculture than was indicated by the 1931 Census, 
'fhe proiiortionate share of llurmans, Chinese, and Imlians 
born outside' Burma in Burma's chief occupatifins is set forth 
in Table 36. also compiled from the late'st complete census— 
that of 1931. 


TAIU.l', .R, 

I )f;Tru I nr I’H JX hv Raci% c)k 1.000 XLm.k IbAUXKKs in Ica<‘H 
O'rNCTiONAL ( 



But m.'inM 

(Imtcvc 

I ttd 

I’nilivating laiuiuwncrs ... . 

__ 446 

11 

11 

(‘ultivating tenants .. 

..... 6Hi 

1 

34 

Agricultural laliorcr.s . 

..... 675 

2 

51 

Herdstnen ... 

...... 252 

33 

440 

h'ishers and inmters . 

. f)2.S 

9 

47 

Clerical workcr.s 

. 391 

46 

370 

IiKlustrial inanagcxnent ,, . . 

. 513 

66 

179 

('raftsmen ... 

. 569 

59 

232 

Unskilled lafmrers .. 

..t.S2 

34 

454 

Professional ........... 

. .TO I 

22 

152 

traders, etc.. 

.. 463 

133 

310 

Arin%\ police, etc.. , 

. 266 

3 

411 

Other puhlie service 

. 457 

23 

10 


* It bboijhi he noteti that thin thilcrn fnnm Ta!>Ie 34 in that the 

latter shmvb dintrif>titjon of inenibers nf nelected race.n among varbu.H occu* 
pafton?i» wherran thin table shoves the ahHohite proportion of .^elected 
iace« m any given occupation. 

Barmans, because of their greater numbers, stood first in 
all the foregoing categories except as herdsmen, nnskilled la- 
horens, and army and police, in which occupations Indians horn 
outside liurma predominated. If fiKlians born in Burma are 
adde<l to Indians horn outside Burma, that race also outnum¬ 
bered Bttrmans in clerical functions. (Columns for Indians 
horn in Burma, Karens, BnroiK'ans, and others are omittc'd 
frotn Table 36. Hence totals for the three I'aces shown fall 
short of 1,(K)()). On the other haml, the inchtsion of women 
would bring tip the Burmese .share, since there were very few 
Indian or Chinese women in the foregoing occupations. 
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'The foliowinj; tabulation tells the same stury. except that 
t ^uves the total number of Ihinnans an<l of Indians in the 
uain branches of economic activity, arcordin.tt to tlu' 1931 
.'emstis: 


RMA.Nb's AXI> 1X1)1 A.\.'< IX : 

<h'LhA “'rihl > 

< >( ■< 'rPATlOX.S 


\ l.'.j' ot * { 

NxfoCrj Mj’ 

OcctJBafmn 

f ItjT n'i.ttr. 

hbij.tfv. 

Ai^^ricultiirc, etc. . . . . 


1 IK 

fndiistrv .. . . 



'Transpoii ... . . . 


101.5^1 

Trade ... . . . , . 



Donu^slic sta'viee ....... . . 

17J4 1 



I’articulaiiy noteworthy i.s tlu‘ small proportion of Indians 
en|j;aj:ted in ajjricultnre. ifveii when it is .admitted that a few 
thou.sand Indians enj^'a.s^ed in aj^rienlttire <!tirini 4 the h.arvest 
ba<l shifted to rice inillin” by b'cbru.ary 2A the date of the 
census, it is still evident that most of Ibirma’s lice was pro- 
<lnce(l by Ihirmatis without for<*ij 4 n help. 

1 .VI>CS-t Kl.M. f .,\UOK 

ItHiians prednminatvil a.s factory wiwber.s in tlu* early llrit- 
i.sh days in lUirma. 'Fhis w.a.s only nalnra! since they <*on 1 d he 
had rather cheaply, since tin- h'.nrupean niana;p-rs wen* better 
acquainted with Imlians than with ihtrmans, and .since some 
of the Indian.s had had e.xp<Tienee in factories in India. In 
recent years, however, Ihirmans have considerably increased 
their share in the la!)or forces of their country's faetiu'ie.s. 
Moreover, many Burmans J 40 hack and forsli from ai'rictiUttrc 
to rice rnilHiif^ a.s <lu the Iiiflian.s, while otfier Bnimans shift 
from cultivati(»n to weavini; an<l otin-r handicrafts. 

As mentitmed fre<|iicnf!y in the forcj;oinji, tnany Bttnnans 
have tli.splayed consitlerahlc aptjfinie as merhanics, electricians, 
and eraftsmcti j^enerally where tltcre i?> required a cimsitlerahlc 
dejifree of intt-llif^encc an<l deftness «tf hand, 'rherc is no reason, 
therefore, why the aliilily which enables the fitirman to make 
a .successful mechanic r»r electricku! sltoufd ntd enahic hint to 
take hi.s full .share in a«jy pro!»ahIr ftiftire indiistrialization of 
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his country. The llurniah Oil Company at Syriam, Steel 
Brothers' Cbtton Mill at Myingyan, and the Violin Hosiery 
Works at Singu are the three outstanding factories which made 
extensive use of Burmese labor. The Syriam refinery em- 
I)loyed large numbers of Burmese women in the candle factory 
and as they operated on the piece-work system they packed 
candles with the greatest of speed and accuracy. Burmese 
women (in a fe\v cases Burmese men) do nearly all the work 
of knitting, cutting, sewing, and packing underwear at Singu. 
the Adamjee Ilajec Ilawood Match Bactory in Pazundaung 
also employed large numbers of Burmese men and women, the 
latter doing the lighter tasks while the men had jobs which 
called for greater strength or mechanical skill. 

Perhaps the most authoritative recent study of labor in 
Burma was the Report on Indian Immigration by Mr. James 
Baxter published in Rangoon in 19d0. In comparing Burmese 
with Indian labor Mr. Baxter wrote; 

The opinions of employers of labor, whether European, Bur¬ 
mese or Indian, is unanimous that Burmese laborers are not as 
efficient as Indian in dull, monotonous work involving heavy man¬ 
ual labor, such as cutting earth or carrying heavy loads, but it is 
equally unanimous that “when the work is intricate the Burmans 
understand it better than the Indians’’ and that the “Burman is 
more anxious to occupy the skilled artisan positions than to take 
up the unskilled work.” It is found generally that Burmans can 
compete succes.sfully with any Indian labor in work of a skilled or 
scmi-.skilled nature.‘ 

A rather interesting “division of labor” between Burmans 
and Indians is described by Mr. Baxter as follows : 

.Burmese labor is giving satisfactory results over a wide 

range of relatively unskilled occupations and .... it is of a good 
average character in all: it does not compare favorably, however, 
with the particularly efficient gangs of Coringhi and Tamil laborers 
in the heaviest manual tasks. It is also worthy of record that where 
Burmans and Indians are working together, the Burmans assume 
that heavier work should be carried out by the Indians, yet "on 
the other hand, where the Burmans work alone, we find that they 


Baxter^ Report on Indian Immigration, p. 85. 
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will do just as heavy and dirty work as Indian^, if s^aiunvhat more 
slowly/ 

Idle Chief Railway (foiiinnssiiana' yives these* additional 
data to support the thesis tliat Ihirinans ha\'e iu,a‘n ri'placinit’ 
Indians in various aspects of iluar C(mntr\*s ec« «nnniic activities: 

Idle avera<4e lUirinan prefets eanplfonu^nt whii-h cl(sc‘s not reio 
<ler it iu*c<‘ssary for him to lea\t* his lamilv oi !n% nalive* villrige; 
in fact, if possihUa he likt‘N Iun fatnily to woik with Itini. I fe dis¬ 
likes tlu* possibility heiua^ trail Ueru'd from <»nf‘ part of the 
C(nintr\’ to anothwa a practice wliicli una\siidah!e in the* cast^ of 
many Railway post.s. An example* of thi'- i'^ eaith work couaaiU'd 
by Ihirnursc* c'ont iactoos. d'lic* woik i - atinall}' done hy family 
I^Tonps, tlu* wtaium and childicn a^^'dstiny the mon. Aiatthor cx\- 
aniplc i>f this tendtaitw is shown in tin* tact dial Ihiimans are re 
placinf^ Indians, clnef/v in Cpp^’^‘ l*urma whme the iminher of 
Burmese pennanmit way | 4 any inaistin*', ami oH»Iies is increasing 
vc*ry rapi<ll}\ and in twau'v (Msi* the* yang i"onsi a ^ wholly of Ihir- 
mese, the yang-luits hecoining nuclei of ‘•mall lhu’mc*s«* villagers 
and eveayone* eoiua*nual af>p<ru's to he pei fertly happ\, Any at¬ 
tempt to transfer one or more of a gang^ lea*,e\rr matally leads to 
ther men leaving llu* tauplov’inenf. ’ 

Adr, liaxtcr points (nit that Indians are soiiiefinua^ preferred 
to hhinnans Iw eniphwers who di^-hke the Inng vacaaiifnis de¬ 
manded hy the Ihirinans as wc*il as the idni tfiaf the laifta* are 
less snhinissive to exactions and petty iniustice'x I'Vom niai*^tr!cs. 
The evickmce snhinitfed Mr. Baxter was not niiaininfms, 
however, for the four leading Mnropeaii tiuiher lirnw festitiecl 
thus : 

ddie standard of living cif tie* iiinnem i’^tid fliere ran 
he licile doiiht that lla* siilotifuuon fhninain< lor litilians in the 
case cd cooHe wiadc would ifuilf in a ’-ulistaiiiial iiiciea.e in work 
ing (Sests and would a i oinn!rtr rr\oluii^fn in ’.aw milling 

iirganizaliofi. Rqually, anv increase in wotdd mioied) nps<a 

t!ie whole vvonumy of lla* >awiitd!i!e* inde* to,. 

Against this pessiiiiixtie \icwv Mr. Baxief t|iio|rs ifn* Biirniah 
Oil (kunpany as follows: 

Chven the iierc^ssarr fniiiiiiig and rxpt'rieiu'r Baitiiiafisifoiilt! , * , , 
ill time replaa* Indians in ali rairgorii'*. oi tasr laf#or hu‘er2 

* Haxier, /?feferl lai /#?i#tn’‘non n, p, sr, 

•' //e?/, |i * ihui ^ I*, as 
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Comparing available statistics of 1938—39 with those of 
1933—34, Mr. Jlaxter found evidence that Burmaiis occupied 
27.2 percent of the country’s industrial (including mining) 
labor in the earlier period against 30.7 percent in the later 
period, the Indians’ share declining proportionately. Among 
skilled workers in the later period Burmans numbered 36.7 
percent as against 58.4 percent for Indians (and a smaller 
percentage for Chinese). Among unskilled workers Burmans 
constituted 29.7 percent of the labor forces and Indians 69.5 
percent. 

One; place in which Indians have fairly well held their own 
in spite of some Burman competition has been on the docks of 
Rangf)on. In chapter viii of his Report on Indian Immigration 
Mr. Baxter says that Indians are preferred to Burmans since 
the former will work at least as hard or harder, will live near 
their work in hovels provided by their maistrics, and are avail¬ 
able in large numbers (piickly, whereas Burmans insist on living 
at a distance with their families and this increases living costs. 
Mf)rcover, Burmans must be hired singly or in small groups. 
Burmese dock workers are former agricultural laborers in most 
cases, and if urban earnings fall too low in proportion to urban 
living costs, Burmans fade away from the market, whereas 
Indians cannot so easily withhold their labor when wages or 
employment fall. 

After the 1930 race riots an arrangement was worked out 
whereby the Indians and Burmans were given a fifty-fifty ton¬ 
nage share. But this means that Burmans got the rice, where 
the cost per ton was less, and Indians handled teak, salt, coal, 
and ores—more difficult cargoes. 

Indians worked in gangs, the individual members of which 
changed constantly, although the gang itself continued, maybe 
along caste or village lines. Hence Burmans were quite unable 
to break into such gangs, and outside compulsion was appai-ently 
necessary to bring about Burmanization. 

Accurate statistics are unavailable, but qualified observers 
agree that few stevedores and foreshore laborers got more than 
twelve or thirteen days of work per mensem because of the 
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excess of la!K)r in Ran^^oon. (fonrcnnn.t;* the fiitnri% a leading 
Rangoon employer stated: 

A <ieinan(I La* increased wng<*s from a rtnupletely iLninanised 
labor force protected !>y immigration i estriction, Ufinld simply 
lead ii) mechanisati<m. llie day of tlu‘ liulian coolie gang nearly 
done. They never were efficient and as wage*-. i!>e ii bfHaanes more 
profitable to introduce mcchanica! nu‘ans of handling. 

Orc;axizko Laiiou 

Organizcil labor was in its infaiuA' in Pmuiia at the time of 
the Japanese invasion. In the first place there xwrv less than 
lOOJKJO factory employax'S in tln^ country, and a v<*ry larg< 
propcaiion wxa'c hired by rice mills, coiton gjns, etc,, f^perati!ij 
on a seasonal basis, and employing local agriculfiii al laborers 
Such laliorers di<i not present a vc*ry fertile* field lor organizers 
Moreoveiy varlons groups of Imbans would not readily unite 
for trade^union action iHXMuse of raciab rthigjous, linguistic, 
or other barriers, while in f^iiIy a few <'ase% were theie large 
groups of Fmrnians working >teadily tc^gpuJirr on a year'arinmd 
basis. 

Fn IddSLMO Indian sliippirig laborers, rirksha pullers, and 
bus drivers did organize nniorih, liou'cver. dim U'f55 C rnistitu- 
tioii alhsterl two of the 132 seam in tlie }foii.si» of Repn^senta* 
lives to Indian Iaf)or and one In nondiitiian labor, but there 
was little or no evidenre that flu* rhxaed i t‘presc nfaliias were 
controlled !>y fjosna fide tuiifuis or by rank ami tile laf^orers to 
as great an extent as wemid be ex|iec!i’d in a Wbwtrrii eonniry, 

Sl‘MIKKS 

I’ll view al tile exfreriieiy niideve!o|ied staff* of organized 
labor in prewar lUiriiia. ii is noi surftrisiiig iliaf there were very 
few strikes. A few strikes did oreiir, alter 

wages being the rfiief cause at dis|aife, A sfrikr* such as that in 
the Violin Hosiery Works, near limeitn is a Jolly and stiriiible 
affair, fiarticiilarlj if Ilurniese wiimeii arc the chief partiripasils. 
However, in view of the iptickmcHS of flte fliirmiesr teinpeiy 
strikers intist be Iiaiiciled with consitfcrahte cimifiispeelMiib kst 
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riots and bloodshed ensue. Just before the outbreak of war in 
the Pacific, strikes were increasing- in frequency to such an 
extent as to occasion the presentation to the legislature of an 
“Industrial Disputes Settlement Bill’’ which was not acted upon 
prior to the Japanese invasion. 

Strikes sometimes tended to take on a racial flavor, as when 
the I->unncse emjiloyees of the Violin Hosiery Works or Bur- 
mah Oil Company struck against Indian or British employers. 
In other cases, such as the 1930 dispute over the right of Bur- 
mans to engage in stevedore work, a strike is essentially a 
dispute between two racial groups over employment. 

Chinese as Laborers 

The Chinese were much less numerous than the Indians, 
and a very large proportion of them wei'c self-employed in 
commercial undertakings, small hotels, cafes, etc., or else 
woi'kecl in such small establishments for other Chinese. The 
one occupation in which Chinese constituted a substantial pro- 
portiem of the labor force, and worked for members of another 
race, was mining. Even in the case of the Chinese employed by 
the Consolidated Tin Company at Hermingyi, Tavoy District, 
many worked on a piece-work system, with a minimum of 
.supcrvi.sion. 

The census figures reproduced in the middle column of 
'Table 36, page 269, show the Chinese shai'c in various occupa¬ 
tions. It should be remembered, however, that most of the 
Chinese thus listed worked for themselves, or for relatives or 
friends, so that no “labor problem” arose. It will be seen that 
it was only in trade, where they numbered 13 percent of the 
total, that they were numerically important. In industrial man¬ 
agement and as craftsmen they constituted 6 percent of the 
labor force—and in Rangoon City they would probably be a 
very much larger proportion, for they were outstanding as 
carpcnter.s. 

From the foregoing figures it is obvious that the Chinese 
were, by and large, an insignificant part of the Burmese labor 
picture. In view of the absence of legal restrictions on Chinese 
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iiuinii^ration, and of the exisUnce (d a loiii; hnrder with (liina, 
an well as consi<lerahIe Iratli* hy sea with Mala}a and C liina 
proper, there is im basis in past expeiitaua* Inr die fear that 
Ihinna’s racial complexion will bt* cdianpc’d b\ i hini-a^ iinnii- 
14 'ration. Xeither the Ihirnia !\oad nor the piMjetii-d Ihirnia- 
^hinnan Railway seems lik<dy to chaiipa* thi's situaiion, inr there 
are undeveloped and tnidt‘rpopulated arens aloni; ihv routes of 
both which wraild f>e iiuicli more likrl) fo attiaii ( luiiese bent 
on rtanowal from the inftudor of (Iniia, dlie fu*o-pectivr post- 
war indtisirializaiion of < 1iina, including soutliwestern (liina, 
should still fnrtlier restrict emii;ration to nuima. 

I ,Ar.oR I je nsf. w ion 

d1ie chief items of legislation in fhirina were tlu* Ikaymeni 
of Wages Act and the luicUndes Act oi Rbhb 1 he iaiter applied 
cliieny tty women and childrem lait aho had rather modern 
prendsions for sanifatienn keeping of reep^4ers, and safety coin 
dilions, d'he 1940 eOnii/n/ on flic llAnLcitfi o/ //ic /an*« 

i(nits .-Ifi shows that in that ^asar theuw \\(*re Old convicticais 
for violations of the two acts, HH cu" iluan iKun;: nyainsf ffwners 
of rice mills. luirty-scvcn of the coiniiiions ladafed to IumUIi 
and safety, against 25 for notice'- and retiirmn J2 fen* eniplov”* 
inent registers and notii'cs, 12 ft»r violation of rtRadiptt to 

hours of work and emplounerd. and two lAr ^‘iolatitnis of 
special provisions for einplouncut of woinm. 

The R'^dd luuii^rtcs Act sfatod that : 

T!ie enipkwiiient of young pei>.oiiu .-ind riahio n in faefories is 
not c*xtensive and is confined nirrulv |o tiyia ''awdie-t iciutiviiig in 
sawmills f/r '*kapp;nA soiting in eoUoii 'dimeiie'. Sia h eiiiirfren 
as are so iauploye^d art^ nsiisHy lirunphf li\ tladr paomts fu* other 
relatives who wm'k in tin* same mi!!. ( teeiedoria! ea .e . oeenr where 
thc^ pre.wrilaa! eeifiticales of fitiie-s Iiavi' not lasui olifainr*! but no 
serious ahuses havi* coiiu* to ligiit over a Imuii peuofb 

Rp to Rm iliere was Mii! no coiiipiib-oin i\pe of social 
insurance or old agt* pimsiini schenir for non i bivtn'iiiiienf em¬ 
ploy (*es. 

Housing coinlttioiis for iuiliisfrial iahor in Rangram were 
had accofiitng to aliitosl every observer, h’Ar iiistaiiciN Mr, 
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James Baxter, chairman of the Committee on Indian Immigra¬ 
tion, wrote on Angust 30, 1941 : 

1 have l)ecn shocked and saddened to see under what grievous 
disabilities a large part t)f the laboring population of Rangoon 
works and lives. Housing conditions are often very squalid in the 
extreme; wages arc low, and in many cases settlement is made only 
at long and irregular intervals. 

Steel Brothers, the Burmah Oil Company, and other large 
Iuiro])ean firms provided barracks for their employees which 
were in many respects superior to the accommodations which 
laborers of similar grade could secure anywhere else in the 
country. Similarly, the Rangoon Development Trust engaged 
in various schemes involving .slum clearance and the provision 
of low-cost housing. However, the housing problem always 
seemed to grow beyond the capacity of the R.D.T. to catch up 
with it. Some of the Indian labor contractors, or “maistries,” 
found an additional means of exploiting their unfortunate 
charges, by hiring rooms and crowding workers together into 
almost unspeakable quarters. 

Labor under the Japanese 

One immediate cfifect of the Japanese occupation was to 
throw open to Burmans a wide variety of jobs previously held 
by luiroi)eans, Indians, and Chinese. Pi-actically all senior civil 
service jobs held by Europeans, for instance, were filled by 
Burmans. Indian labor was still present, but only about half 
as much as before, aticl in some areas outside Rangoon, Moul- 
mein, etc., Indians found it expedient to I'emove themselves 
from threats of violence. Thus competition from foreign labor 
was drastically reduced. 

The demand for certain types of labor was similarly less¬ 
ened, of course, with reduced activity on the railways, and with 
numerous factories unable to operate because of demolition, 
bombing, shortage of machinery repairs, fuel, raw materials, 
and other items. Although attempts were made to stimulate 
production of paper and numerous other commodities hitherto 
imported, total employment on such projects was low. 
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llic virtual cessation of rice export also meant the disap¬ 
pearance of the need for most landless laborers in Lr)'vver 
Murma. I'he small-scale farmers and icnants were in a ]»o,sitinn 
to til! sufficient land to produce more rice than could he used 
locally or exported with available shipping. 

However, there was an almost insatiable <lemand on the 
part of the Japanese army for labor to fniild the railway f(j 
Siam, and tt.i assist in Innldin.y airfields, military roads, and 
other enj^dneering" projects. An attempt was made to p'ivc a 
patriotic llavor to recruitment, by duhhiiyy the or;.pani/:ition of 
Bnrmans recruited for this pnrpo.se the "Kywe Tat" or “Sweat 
Army,” and emphasis was later placed on the slipfniy more 
militarized “Heiho 'rat.”'' Headmen were forced Ity the fapa- 
nesc authorities and by local Ihinnese administrators to furni.sh 
“recruits” for the labor service, 'i'hese recruits v ere p:u<l lint 
one rupee, or at most two rupees per <l;iy, even t!iout;h iidlation 
drove up the market price of u.-i^es to five or ten rupees. It 
was common for men ilrafti'd for the Heiho 'h.-u to (lav others 
If) take their |)!aces. Moreover. ;iffer rem'intment toiif; place, it 
was often difficult to fieliver the lull ipiot.a at hea,df|uai’ters, for 
sonje slipped away en route. 

Ihinnti’.s tinfortunate position in the fotefr<<n! of niililarj 
activity caused the japaue.se to ap[»ly more pressure fliere ffuin 
clscwlierc for forced laiior for military projeet-;, ami an h’.nc'Hsh 
ine.s.sage from the Doniei apency. on Marcli I'fi stater! 

that Ihtrma hatl supplied more labor service than any other area 
of the sotithern regions, ami in July of the s.ame year an Mm- 
ba.s.sy ofTicial in Kangoon sf.-tfed th.at about SfKt.dBO persons 
were helping the Japanese ariny ihrottgh “voiunt.'try service.” 

'I'llK RKHAnit.iTATIO.V l'KI<lt)|) 

1 he wai has uiiflouhteflly stiniulated Hurmese political 
development by at least n rltrade. tVrfainly it stimiilatcti the 
vigarf>u.s growth of uniotts in the Rangoon region until alnmt 
20,000 of an estiniaterl };djf#rers Joinctl iitticHts of 

* "Hcii**'” M a went, m'-uniuj.; ••vildicrb .’msilwry." "Tat" is 

a fnintioe won! tur 
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one sort or another. The Communists were particularly 
activ/e in this field, and continued to he active after their 
expulsion from the Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League, the 
dominant pfditical group. However, the Trade Union Congress 
is affiliated with the Anti-Fascist League, which appears to 
spare no efforts to win the support of the labor movement, and 
seems to have a larger measure of support than both of the 
Communist parties, combined. 

Mr. A. Baker, British labor specialist, arrived in Burma 
in hebrnarv 1946, to assist the trade-union movement and 
organize a labor department. He has set up conciliation boards 
and committees of in(|uiry to assist in the settlement of indi¬ 
vidual strikes. The strongest individual union is that of the 
railway workers, but even it does not include a majority of 
eligible workers in numerous areas outside Rangoon.® 

Wagms have risen to about Rs. 70—80 per mensem for 
unskilled labor, against Rs. 20—25 before the war, just about 
keeping pace with official index figures for the cost of living. 

The rehabilitation saw a great number of strikes, culminat¬ 
ing in a police strike of September 1946, which approximately 
coincided with strikes by a great many other unions including 
railway, communications, and sawmill workei's. The high cost 
of living, and inability of workers to maintain a customary 
prewar standard of living on their wages, appears to have been 
the chief cause of the strikes. The September strikes had both 
political and economic significance, and appear to have been 
a chief factor in enabling General Aung San and his colleagues 
in the AFPFL to assume leading positions in the Governor’s 
council. I’yapon, district headquarters in the Delta southwest 
of Rangoon, also had a police strike which permitted a con¬ 
dition bordering on anarchy, for: 

The crime situation in Pyapon District is rapidly deteriorating, 
says an official report. Since the Pyapon police went on strike the 
general populace of Pyapon in mobs of 1,000 or more people at a 
time have indulged in wholesale looting of rice mills and warehouses 

^ This information was kindly supplied by Dr. Virginia Thompson 
Adlofly who visited Rangoon in April 1947. 
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not only in Fyapon town and tiu‘ n(*it 4 !il>orhoi al Imt all over the 
dislrictd 

The demands of the Joint ('onunittee <d Ser\iee Or^jjani- 
zatioiis f<n“ extra cost of allowaneto wtne tor threat ad(ii- 

licnial pay for low-paid workers, and im extra pay af a!! for 
workers drawiiii; over Rs. P(H) per iriensiin, d liMsf drawing 
Ks. 30 and under were to reeei\'e a rust of living alknvancc 
of Rs. 60, while those drawing R^. OH) weie to reta/ive an 
allowance of 16s. iUOw The extremely dillien!! eirennisfanccs 
cjf lahorers was geni^rallx' n‘cogni/i’d, hut the* C ioverninwit was 
faced with an enoiinons deficit, and was iMathe to add tf> that 
deficiR and to the inflationary siination, h;r major wage in¬ 
creases at a time when consumer ueia^ \\«hs fully inade- 

(piatcd* 

(‘onccssifuis wtu’c eventually made, ainl the Siipplenuap to 
the Ihinna (hiac//cof Septeinher 1-h containwi the report 

t)f the Ih»ar<! of tTnciliatiom appoinusl nn<!er ihe *ro'nlc‘ I lis- 
[)!it(‘S Act to consider tlie plight of piitdic* workau's and Knamw 
:neiid measures 'ho ci>unler the prescnif !ne;h cie4 of liviiigA 
idle A"cm 7Yiinxv' of /Oomiu on C harTer 4, Id^4o, <‘arried news of 
he siatlenKait, which included siifouantiril pay inerem-es (though 
lot as srihsfantiai as ihtKsr fksiiantirtl hy llu’ sirikm'sp 

Fiulian iiuinigratiiai inina rineddmefl in anv diseiission 
4 fahor in Ihiinia. dlie ( ksveriiiuent ot India has reviewed the 
‘osition with regan! to the iS" inis|ullf*d Lihor to Ihiriiia. 

iy a notification in ju!v I*r|i madf^* fh-e indiaii Ininhgralion Art, 
migration <4 smli lalntr to thinna wa-, |fo4d!Mte/h Suhsepuenfiy, 
owc’ver, evacuca* tinsldllisi la!,tt»rers weir esn^injacd from the 
pcratioii of the hatr 

< Hving to the nnsafislaefory tailor condition^ in Rnnivi and 
ie lack of snflicien! einpioymtnii men i\n' ilnse fiidiaii lahorers 

” iVete 7 i»}4*s e/ Ifurffia, SejartL'S^-r P'\ 

^ Y7ie h*urmfiPh Srnlriiil«-*r Ps. nat4r.hrd 4 te the Ch+\rifier, hoiii 

r. 16 Jhariiarh, ere’ohruf fd the t ^ hmiiol fo rrerr^ept 

•elye djllrreiil surindine m4111^an-! onlway otnn 

luiratioio ws#rla rn, ,%i,d iinel. mi iXr Vutt 'fosa 

l*lie eflirial Ah%*e 7o«c.f e,l itMrma |ttihleili»s| ;m r4ili«fld on Sr|i|riittief 
, Pphi, rri uiiiifioeliia^ fy thr isiiPAay "AMihri , Pir jloin: liir alieve 

^I’rihvil liar hy lilt { hiri Haihv.iv t Mumnoutairr 
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who arc already in Ihuaiia, the (jovernment of India has now 
decided to witluiraw its «taieral exemption in favor of evacuee 
unskilled laborersd'^ 

"Fur: hhiTURE 

Many commentators on Ihirniese economy have expressed 
the opinion that the Ihirnian is not a satisfactory laborer, and 
hence the country rnnst have a lar<^'er and larger body of cheap, 
docile Indian (or C/hinese) labor. The present Indian govern¬ 
ment, head<‘<! I)y Pandit Nehru, seems unlikely to sympathize 
with this view, or to permit India to compete with neighboring 
countries !)y providing labor more easily exploited than indi- 
genotis laht)r. In any case, this view is incorrect and unfair to 
the Ilnnnan, for, as shown in the earlier portion of this chapter, 
many emplcwers of labor were willing to admit that Butmans 
could work with considerable skill. They were less easily ex- 
p]oite<l than Indian immigrants, and would less willingly sub¬ 
mit to poor working and living conditions. Their postwar 
organization into unions will doubtless reinforce their opposi¬ 
tion to conditions which they dislike. Industrialization will 
probai>ly enhance their competitive position considerably, for 
Hurmans have proved (}uite able to hold their own in skilled 
and semi-skilled occupations. 

Since liurmese pcjpRhttion increased 14 percent between 
1931 and and has prol)al)Iy increased considerably since 

1941, tlicre is no likelihood of an over-all shortage of labor in 
that country, unless industrialization proceeds at an unforeseen 
pace, in fact, it is precisely in handling and repairing machinery 
that the liurnnin has shown the greatest skill. Thus, the sub¬ 
stitution of machinery for degrading and backbreaking work, 
such as carrying 200-pDund bags of rice from boat to shore 
on the hack of a 135-pound man, should be possible without 
large-scale importation of foreign labor. 

lliat the restrictive policy of the Government of India pre¬ 
vented Indians from entering Burma in large numbers is at¬ 
tested by the fact that only 55,092 persons arrived in Burma 

(k)vcnimcnt of India Information Service, quoted in the Rangoon 
Mirror, May 5, 1947. 
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irniii India dnrini; tlic first four nuiiillb of HM/, aj^ainst 
(iui,a'i<'ition to India of 4-l,87f) -a iul inmasr In iinnii^Tation 
of only I0,2l6 tor the four months/* Thissilualion mncrflufes 
appears to have failed to satisfy Hiirinese njaiiion. and the 
Hurmi I'lUCdtc Exirntmlmuy, iR' June M, l‘M7, jinhlished 
the Ihiniia Imniif^ration Act, I*tl7, >et(ina'd' a system of 
passjiorls and visas to control iinnii,a:atiitn. The \i| provides 
for rules to he issued separately, hnt dot'- not contain provisions 
for exclusion of specific classes of ininiiyrant \ The AVn- Times 
oj Thirnin pnhlished a report on Jum I'* that the (lovcrnineiit 
of India had formally pmiesteil a.nainsl the law as discriniin- 
alory against Indians. The rmrniese reply i- that whatever rules 
are enforew! will he administered without an\ discrimination 
aijainst Indians, (liiiiese. or other natioii.alitic- 

No reiialik' estimates are avaitatile mi iiiMSonMm aercss the land 
frontier between Ariikan ami Iteii'-ml It is ticlirvei! tlmt srvcial tbonsand 
Indimrs have entered Arakan sime the tn*! <it the wm, ftitli mi nfiM-ltiiiK 
efllmt. Sialisties nted in this iiaowi.iiili nlti to thf initt ni K.inxinn miiv, 
and are taken fruin the muntblv .Vjotvv •*<* 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND VITAL STATISTICS 

Bukatans arc, as a race, clean as to their persons and fairly 
clean as to their iniinediate surroundings. However, lack of 
understanding of the cause of most diseases makes them toler¬ 
ate extremely unsanitary conditions in their villages, and take 
almost no precaittions against contamination of food or water 
or against infection from flies, mosquitos, and other insects. 
Although Burma’s health record is not particularly bad com¬ 
pared to surrounding nations, it is deplorable from the stand¬ 
point of western European countries or from the standpoint of 
Americans. 


Birth Rates 

Official statistics relate to “Burma Proper” or the 38 dis¬ 
tricts of “divisional Burma,” and exclude the Shan States, the 
Chin Hills, and much of northern Burma. However, over 85 
percent of the population is included in the area covered by the 
statistics although that area is but 171,157 scpiare miles out of 
a total area of 261,610. The birth rate in 1939’- in these 38 
districts was 35.3 per thousand, as reported to Public Health 
Dejiartment officials by village headmen. This figure is almost 
certainly an underestimate, as arc figures for deaths. Headmen 
arc unlikely to go to the trouble of making entries for births 
or deaths which do not occur, thus inflating the figures for birth 

< Disturbed conditions have prevented the compilation of reliable vital 
stati.stics .since 1939. See Health Problems of Burma, an interesting paper 
presented to the Asian Relations Conference at Delhi by Dr. Maung Sein, 
March 1947. 
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and deatli rates. On the iRher hand, thtaa* is ample evidence 
to show that tluw frecpicntly do not take the tianihU^ to record 
births and deaths whicli do cscnir, thus inakiipy oftHdal reUirns 
for l)irth and death rates iindni}’ hn\, rvloiasn'er, it may he 
more than a coincidence that M\”in| 4 yan Disirici, with the lowest 
standard of literacy, accoislint; to the C'ensiis, also has 

the lowest birth and death rate's. Its rate in Id3<) ^vas 

ofricially placed at 25.3, a,i;ainst a dt\ath rate of 2f),5, Ran¬ 
goon, and districts in the more literate Irrawafldy Delta, re¬ 
corded considerahly higher raters," 

Another reason for suspecting a c« msiilerahh' under<*stiinat(‘ 
of the Idrth rale is the fact that the ddlVrenoe fuiween it and 
the recr>rded ileath rate was ahont Id per thcnisant!, which indi¬ 
cates a ] percent animal inercaM* in popnlafitm Ihit the actual 
increase in population between RbD and RMI was M p<Tcent, 
in spite of tlie fact tliat fairly completr statisfii's show immigra¬ 
tion and emigration to f>e almost i‘xacl!\ ecpiah In oilier words, 
the rather reliable Densns data show that the a^maige difference 
between birth rate and death rate wa> Id instead of 10 per 
thousaiuL !t is perhaps natural that luMdincai slioiild savt* them¬ 
selves the tronlde of recording some tfirihs. parficmlaiiy when 
the fiabies have died ip* the fine’ die fieadman around to 

make tlie recfuaL Since disiths more oiien conr«'rii older pi^ople, 
well known to the lu*mlniam there is iiof qnife flir ’.ame umdency 
to inertia in sulmiittiiig the recjinrerl reconl, 

fiirth contred is jHadialtly practiced to sfinir rxlent !h t!ie 
small scjpliisticaler! urban poptilatiom tmi it is not known if it 
is of any iniporlaiice in rural arcaas, A'^stiiiiiiig, however, that 
the true birlli rate Is 5 or Ifl per tlioiisaiid higher than the re¬ 
corded rale, it appears that the liiiili rale* is liiile affected by 
cc aitraceptiom 


Death Ra-vks 

Tlie official death rale in given :i< 25* I per thou- 

saiifk As indicated above, this is belli*vrd lo fir an iiiiderrsiimate, 

“TIti* Dry Zmir, itrfinlitig M>iiaev 4 « ld\friia, i% grnerahy rr^jirdol as 
imBcwIiat liraltliiri tliaii tlw’ Ifrli,!, 'O I'faii *4 iFr ;i|i|i 4 trii| dtflerciKV iii 
loth raio h roaisiir. 
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thoiijjh not by as large a margin as the probable error in the 
recorded hirtli rate. The Public Health Department, with tech¬ 
nical assistance from the Rockefeller Foundation, established 
a Health Unit at Hlegu, between Rangoon and Pegu, about 
1930. One of the functions of this Unit was to keep a more 
accurate check on vital statistics. An immediate result was a 
very substantial apparent increase in both the birth rate and the 
death rate! 


Malaria 

With the exception of Rangoon and a few other fortunate 
spots, malaria is a scourge which affects the entire country, and 
is undoubtedly the most important cause of illness and death. 

A very large proportion of deaths reported by village head¬ 
men are ascribed merely to “fever” without elucidation. Obser¬ 
vers agree that malaria is much the most important type of 
fever in most areas. For several years before the war there 
was a special officer of the Public Health Department detailed 
to study the mosquito and malaria problem of Burma, and 
direct the campaign for its solution. The Department’s anti- 
malarial operations, however, were concentrated in the two 
highly malarious areas of Akyab and Kyaukpyu, on the Arakan 
coast, and Maymyo,” and Lashio, in the Shan States. Minor 
operations again.st malaria were carried out at Sandoway on the 
Arakan coast, at Bhamo and Myitkyina in northern Bui'ma, at 
I’ronie, Shwedaung, Henzada, and Syriam in Lower Burma, 
and at Sal in in the Dry Zone.* Thus, the Department had com¬ 
menced work in almost all important sections of the country. 

Other Diseases 

The other chief recorded causes of death in Burma were 
cholera, smallpox, plague, dysentery, and the family of respira¬ 
tory diseases, including tuberculosis. The visitor must wonder 
why anyone survives in the Burmese village at all, in view of 

" Perhaps “highly malarious” overstates the case for Maymyo, Burma’s 
pleasant summer capital, but it accurately describes much of the Shan States, 
indudiiig Lashio. 

* Annual Report of the Department of PtMic Health (Burma, 1939), 
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the fact that night soil is incri^ly cleposilrd on the gfcaind for 
the benefit of flics, which breed unchecked, and which have 
little difiicully in lighting iip(.ni tlie food (n most villagers, 
Jvforeover, water-borne diseases are eneouiaged by tlu‘ practice, 
ill many villages, of nua'ely tligging hole*^ in the groinid for 
*hvells/’ and drinking unboiled wafer from siieli wills, lliis 
practice, coupled with tlu‘ lack of seuagt* fachhties mentioned 
above, gi\a\s maxiiuuin seopi* to a nniubto" of 

Intestinal diseases art^ w'orst dnriiii; th«‘ rains, and it is then 
that tlu* transfer of giaans from sewagt^ and nighl stdl to finnl 
is most prevalent, llie pnliHe health rci'ords showed 1,572 

ileaths as <!nc to diarrhea, lad in \'iew of tlu» lark medical 
kn<nvledgc' ini tlu* part of all resident at most Ihu inc'se \ illages, 
such statistics an* not of great walne. I'lu' hospitaK in k>50 
adiiiitted bl,52S casirs of diarrhea and dysentn \a and of course 
their record of 617 deaths inns! hv ataa-pfed a-; accurate, dlieir 
re(a)rds show Juik^ am! jul}a the tirNf ftill lumuhs of mom 

seton, as having the Iiighesi ineidenre lor inUoiinal di^asases, 
"“Fhe hospitals in reporfeti 2bl!5 ra^a-s and cP^ailis 

from amoebic d}*siai!ery. hor harillary dyoaifer} rc'ported 

casi‘s and 182 deaths. Ilowtweia sinrr most ihirinajis 
live and die without hentdif of nindcaii jinsfieal care, if w^aild 
seem a fairly saft‘ giiwos that rasew ui hacillaiy d}srnfer\ niim- 
fH*r nir»re than 10(1,066 afimiany, the gt'eaf niayadtv of eases 
never having hern hroiiglit to the aUeinsoii of tlw liospiiaU. 

d1ie pcsik fen^ cdiolera case^^ is rearliul Lair in du^ drv scmsoii 
and during the early rains up lo July. 'Flir year 1626 was 
nnnsnak however, tiic largc^sf ntniifaa' oi dcaafiis being itaanaled 
in Dnx'inbeia Cliolera vieiiiiis appear Its visit iht^ hijspitnls in 
cxceplicssia! instances iailya lin^re being but 326 earcH and 74 
deaths in hospitals in 1626, wheisMs tliv fhiblii* Jfealtli Depart- 
men! naanaled no Ushh than 1.251 df/.aihs trom rliolera in the 
Pegu and frrawad^iy divisions alofua 1dir Public Deahii De« 
airtnieiit, wifliotif wry adispiati* slalf f»r tapiipineiif, flitl its 
K^st to safi‘g!iaril water snpplirs, and in PDo p |*;ive a tufa! 
>f 220,608 inornlaiions, of wdiirli 7il |tercefif wme in rural 
treas. If also ciistrifnited paiiiplilem and had its small staff give 
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lectures, wherever possible, to educate the public as to appropri¬ 
ate anti-cholera measures. 

Smallpox is the disease ag'ainst which the Public Flealtli 
Department carried out its most successful campaign. Over 
10 percent f)f the population in the areas covered—1,525,238 
in all~\vere vaccinate<l in Hb30. Recorded deaths in that year 
fell to the lowest figure since records were first kept, in 1872. 
Pile figure was 125, and since smallpox is more easily identified 
than some of the other diseases, that figure may be quite close 
to the true one. 

Respiratory diseases prob<ably have less scope in Burma than 
in similar areas in India and Cdiina because of the type of hous¬ 
ing. Most Burmans live in bamboo and thatch houses from 
which it is impossible to exclude ventilation! 

Intestinal parasites are extremely common throughout rural 
areas, where sanitation is almost completely absent and most 
of the population is shoeless. Probably hookworm infection is 
most common, followed by ascaris, beef tapeworm, and pig 
tapeworm, the latter being rather rare. Hospitals in 1939 
treated 277,559 persons for ascaris (roundworm)"* against 
1,623 for hookworm, and 1^00 for tapeworm. It is almost 
certain, however, that these represented an extremely small 
portion of those actually infected. 

Yaws, beriberi, trachoma, skin infections of various kinds, 
and leprosy arc among the other more important diseases. A 
survey of limited areas in Kengtung State indicated an inci¬ 
dence of appi”OximatcIy 1 percent for leprosy. A series of about 
ten American Baptist Mission leprosy colonies, in Kengtung, 
had approximately one thousand inmates, while the Italian 
Roman Catholic Mission had a somewhat smaller number in 
its colonies. Once more, it should be noted that most of those 
infected with this disease did not secure medical care of a 
modern sort or come within reach of those who gathered 
reasonably accurate statistics. 

The reason for assuming that hookworm is more common than ascaris 
in spite of tlicse hospital statistics is that the villager is almost certain to 
notice roundworms, whereas the hookworm is so small as to be identified 
witli didictilly by a villager. Several years before the war approximately 80 
percent of the inmates of Rangoon jail were found to have hookworm. 
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Sanitation 

"riircnifi^}K)nt most af I'hinna sanitary nu'asiirns wvrc con- 
spicnoiisly absent, Musli toilets weie fonncl im!y in Raiij>‘(K)ii 
aiici a few wealthy homes elsewheiaa bn! the Imekrt-latrinc 
system was rather coinnion. fn villa,^es nut even this rather 
inaclccinate sanitary measure was taken, hlu* IIk‘yR Hieallh 
Unit has had some succits in po|nilari/in.i; the '1uu“ed hole 
latrine’* wlierehy a larj^e ang*er, pmctiraldc* from the rnit, is 
used tc') dir^ a hole about 18 inc'!u\s in diameter and 20 Ih'c! deep, 
'“Fhc hole is fitted with a !»amhon mat liiiiniy and ruven^i with 
a concrete '\s{[uaftiii|,^ plate.” A fmv thousand (O' latrines 

were placed in operation pric>r to tin* Japanese* ocrupation hut, 
unfortunately, their use had not become ^i;<ann*ah It was neces¬ 
sary first to persuade the* Ihirman that there* was a close con¬ 
nection between the disposal of soil and flu* incidence of 

disease in his village. 

(faille dung accnmulates in all villages as guod Inaaaling 
places for flies, and houseliold refiiM* is usually diiinped very 
close to the house. Wells are fdteii witliout nia^aan*\‘ to keep 
out surface water arul the rains wash nmeh filth iniu many wells 
which are the source of the village supply of drinking wafer. 

rh’oha!)ly niosgiiito nets represented tin* mto4 widely used 
sanitary or public healtii nusisurr, hut even llu*> weia* not used 
l)y the majority of tlie peopltg and those* wlio iiscal tlteni prob¬ 
ably did so more lo avoid tlic discomfort of being bit am rather 
than from an. appreciation of tlu* C’Oiiiiecfion betweiii iiifiHi|iiitos 
and malaria. Mven the British residents ordinarily ciid haee 
wire screens capable of keeping out mos(|iiiioH, In |daca» of 
the germ tlieory of disease* most Ihirnians believed all sons of 
superstifieins. Idrlviii Ihiriiians, oi coursti weie coming to 
appreciate the vahu^ c^f sanitafion ami to adopt iinHlerii means 
of preveiitini and nin* of disra.M,% allltoiigli mtieh ediiciitional 
work still remains to be done, even in urban arras, 

IloSIUTALS AXO IhUirJO IfKAL'Ttf I h*: U AMTM KX'T 

There were 315 goveriinieiit liospitals in with 

beds for free patients, hesidrs a few private wards* They 
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treated 3,983,747 patients in that year and rendered much the 
greatest part of the coiiipetenl, modern medical service given 
in the entire country, lliey were under the direction of the 
Inspector (General of Civil Hospitals, the local hospital ordi¬ 
narily being in charge of a Cavil Surgeon, if in a District Head¬ 
quarters, or of an Assistant or Sub-Assistant Civil Surgeon, 
if in smaller towns. The staff was recruited on a civil service 
basis, and was ordinarily quite competent. One Hindu and 
several Cdiristian mission societies had hospitals, but such pri¬ 
vate hospitals were nitich less important, in the aggregate, than 
the government ho.spitaLs. The Moslim League maintained a 
popular dispensary in Barr Street, Rangoon, 

Hie Director of Public Health had two assistant directors, 
and the following staff: 

Rural Staff 

5 district health officers 
5 assistant district health 
officers 

36 subassistant surj^eons 

79 inspectcjrs 

20 inspectors of vaccination 
317 vaccinators 

It will be noted that the proportion of urban to rural staff 
was rather high, considering the predominantly rural nature of 
the population. In addition to the full-time public health staff 
listed above, a number of medical officers attached to civil hos¬ 
pitals were required to co-operate in urgent public health work 
when full-time pttblic health workers were not available. 

As indicated above, prevention of smallpox is the Depart¬ 
ment’s most complete success. When smallpox or any other 
preventable epidemic breaks out, the department mobilizes its 
staff of vaccinators in the areas surrounding the affected village 
or quarter and vaccinates almost the entire population, thus 
localizing the worst incidence of the disease.® The Department 
had its own facilities at Meiktila for the manufacture of lymph 

«Tlie x^O^twar Public Health Department is not as well staffed or 
cquipx)ed as its xiredccessors, but is improving constantly in both respects and 
is sending '^epidemic mobile teams'* to danger points. See Summary of 
Departmental Atiwiiies^ January 1947. 


Urban Staff 

8 second-class health officers 
21 medical registrars 
136 public health inspectors 
93 vaccinators 
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and vaccines. 'The staff, l)oth liritisli and r*nrine\e, had a very 
Iiij^h esprit tic corps, and eni^ca^aed in prnpa.uanda wnrk with 
g’rcat enllmsiasna usinp; lantern slides, nioviiss, hnidspeakers, 
posters, pamphlets, lertnr(\s, and lu*alth exlnhitions. It en- 
ca>nra| 4 e<l the dipgiipt^ of bored hole latrines luahirc* the war and 
in the ftnv years before the oiitlna’ak of war in the Pacific it 
distributed millions of quinine pills, maimfacditrcal from im¬ 
ported material at the Katpi;t>on (“entral Jail. 

Perhaps the one time in the life e\ch‘ of the’ Pmrmaii wluai 
he is most rv:i<ly to reco^e^'niye the need of modfui imslieal (mre 
is at the birth of his child, dluaa* were larpc* niimbefN of mirh 
wives, under ^qeneral siiptawdsioii ru“ qovmnmrfU nusHcal 
cers, practicin| 4 ' in the rtiral areas. !n l!u‘ I)rv Zoiny fur in- 
stance, they were paid on tlie "resn!fs‘* system, llirv 
Rs. 40 per mensem if they delivered the iiHiiimiim niimher of 
babies, and were fined r^r |.^i\'en an extm Rs. 2 prr hahv aceorcb 
ing as the actual nuinhcr was less re' mma^ than the hasit^ mini-* 
mum. Snell women seldom had a know help,e of Publish and 
had seldom pone he\'niid tlu^ stwaauh ^4andard i eighth prade). 
They had a few inoiitlis tn a year of spi-tdah/efl traiiunp, before 
cnlerinp actively upon tludr podhoNion. Imam a! that, they were 
a vast iniprovemeiil over flic ordinary iiidiipmous uudwife, and 
iniclouhtedly they saved many lives. 

A hiphly snccessftil aspcTi of tfie puhlir healfli program 
was a school in Kenimrndiiie i Raii'tooni for “Pafly Health 
Visitors/’ About twelve yoniip women per rear took flu* course 
of training and were* sent out as friendly pubHi^ inedth workers 
and propagandists among ffa* women aiul ehihlrrn of the conn- 
try. Tlieir work has tivvn wry warmly praisia! Ipv puldic luvalth 
experts. 


Mkiucv\l Pkicsoxnio* 

Merst of the welPfrained dorifirs and luirses of Rurnia iverr 
employed in poveniment Imspifals or tiv flic ihifilir f Jealtli He- 
partmenb 4 he elite were fhoHr with medical degrees from 
foreign nualical iiisfiliitioiVH in* ir«an file ^Ralieal HoIlep<? of 
the University of Hangi-^oir Uie rank and file consisted of 
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gradiuitcs of the Rangoon Medical School, or of similar in¬ 
stitutions in India, who received the certificate or diploma of 
a Licensed Medical Practitioner, and ordinarily joined the 
governnienl service with the rank of sub-assistant surgeon, 
d'he work done in the Rangoon Medical School is somewhat 
similar to that of a recognized medical college, but it is 
not preceded by the standard preparatory training. In 1937 
there were 1,521 on the official medical registry. Undoubtedly 
there were many others practicing medicine in the country, but 
tin* 1,521 ])rol)ably included all but a few of those with proper 
<|ualifications. 

'File government medical staff in 1939 consisted of 22 
members of the Indian Medical Service, 2 members of the 
Indian Medical Department, 101 assistant surgeons, 370 sub¬ 
assistant surgeons, 48 honorary graduates or licentiates, 636 
nurse.s, 139 midwives, and 326 compounders. Most of these 
were employed in the 315 ho.spitals. 

Nursing is a profession for which Burmans have ordinarily 
had little respect, and most of the nurses have been Karens and 
other non-Burmans. There has been a chronic shortage of 
trained mirses. Many hospitals engage Catholic sisters of 
varying degrees of previous training. There have been very 
few private nurses, even in the larger towns. Two govern¬ 
ment ho.spitals, both in Rangoon, and two American Baptist 
Mission hospitals, one at Moulmein and the other at Namkham, 
gave nurses’ training through the medium of English. In addi¬ 
tion, an Anglican Mission hospital at Mandalay provided nurses’ 
training in the vernacular. 

Only ten dentists were listed in the Medical Register, and 
all ten practiced in Rangoon, Moulmein, and Maymyo. There 
arc, of course, many unregistered dentists, many of whom 
learned their trade by watching and assisting some other den¬ 
tist for a few months. Many dentists were Japanese, later 
accused of espionage. 

The Japane.se Era 

I'hc Japanese appear to have appreciated the value of medi¬ 
cal and public health work, and to have done about as well as 
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their very limited rcsotirccs of perscmncl, iiu‘<!icim‘s, and equip¬ 
ment would permit. This, however, was very much less than 
was done durinp;' tlic British period, :is desciilied iti tlie fore- 
.ttoinj^'. W'lceines were not availahle isi suiTicient quantilv, and 
the ([ualily was poor, so that the (iovernnieiit offici.aliv ad¬ 
mitted 5,952 deaths from sm.allpo.K in tlu* first five months of 
1945—a phenonictial increase over tlie 125 deaths for tlie entire 
year 1939. Japanese troops sometimes shared llieir own in- 
atlecpiate medical supplies, sneh as tjuinine, with the local popu¬ 
lation, hut wu’thont alTectin.q' the over-all situation. 

Only about a third of the prewar hospitals lemaineil open 
durin«: the Japanese period, 'The .Medical t "olleqe was kept open, 
and appears to have had about the norma! numlter of students, 
tauglit by the Icadinp^ Hnrme.se doctors fornuuiv on its .staff 
or scrviiif^ under the prereditpq <,avveinnu'm It suffered from 
shortag'c of cipiipment, however. 'The hmi;;ct of Rs. 1,442,0(X) 
for public health for B^-53 -l-f was far below prew.ar standards 
if, as believed, it included some or all of the expenditures by 
local bodies. 

dlie Japanese in.stituted compulsofy vaccination for all 
civilians u.sini;' the railways, and some hij^hways, ferries, etc. 
The Japanese army sponsored an anti-rat eampaiyn. 

Idowever, the water and sewage .systems in Rangoon and 
elsewhere deteriorated greatly under Jajiaiiese control, and the 
redticcfl mimher of Inrlian .sweepc-r.s was mia!*!e to rop<* ade¬ 
quately with the problem of removal of night soil. 

1110 di.strict olTicers of ^faIKla!ay, at a meetitq; in neceinher 
1945, urged nmre births, and .suggested that a maniefi ofiker 
who did not have any chihlren in three years should fake a 
.secfjnd wife, or at least divorce Ins w ife and remarry, icvidently 
the “hig-popniation” tluau'y <d the Japanc.se tiiadi’ some hea<!- 
rvay among Burmese officials, although there is no evidence that 
the advice wa.s actually followed In- Burmese officials f»r other.s. 

Postwar IIkaj.tsi BKom.K.Ms 

ft is rather likely that th«‘ epidemics <»f the w,ar pertfx!, 
coupled with s|>oradk* compulsory vacein.atjon eampaign.s, has 
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le IiTirmaii somewhat more health-conscious, now that 
ir is over, '^'et there is need for an intensification of the 
liealth projiaj^anda previously undertaken with slender 
'CCS I>ut considerable imaginatioti by the Public Health 
tment. Popularizing' the professions of doctor and nurse, 
•ourage the best class of young Burman to enter these 
tsions, seems much in order. 

le public health and medical depai’tments ©■£ the military 
.istralion, and later of the civilian government, went to 
promptly to restore the ground lo.st during the war. One 

■ campaigns under way by medical officials is that against 
cal disease, and a ])Ian was considered, and then deferred, 
)ort large (puantities of penicillin from America. 

■ ic civilian government in particular was handicapped in 
labililation work by a shortage of medicines. It also en- 
ere<l a phenomenon new iii Btirmese medicine—some of 
St doctors resigned from public service, in which their 
.•rly adequate salaries were insufficient Ijecause of in- 
1 , and went into private practice. In March 1947 it was 
ted that: “The recruitment of 35 Civil Assistant Sur- 

hy Covernment will relieve the acute shortage of doctors 
me extent. Recruitment of Sub-Assistant Surgeons is 
continued, hut candidates are not coming in sufficient 
ers."’’ 

ublic health specialists have suggested the relaxation of 
ctions which, in prewar Burma, prevented the public health 
from treating patients in the villages which he visited, 
ptions were the permissible distribution of quinine and 
V other remedies. One means of popularizing modern 
fines, tried by private welfare workers on a small scale 
to the Japanese invasion, is to leave boxes of medicines 
ccted villages. Responsible men or women can be chosen 
among the villagers to dispense the simple remedies ac- 
ng to printed instructions, and public health workers can 
weekly visits for checking up on results and the replenish- 
of supplies ill the local medicine boxes. If the villagers 

Purvey of Departmental Acthnties, March 1947. - 
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an see the ininiecliate and olivions results of santonin treatment 
for intestinal worms, for instance, they arc likely to aaiuirc a 
respect f(sr modern science which will he of help in persuading 
them to adopt sanitary measures al<o advocated In- modern 
science. d1icy have seen airplanes and niatpv en!.dne^ nf war— 
thingns which far transcend their expeiiema* (tr cnmprclieiision 
'■ -so far as life in an average village is concerned. W'lun thov 
can connect the medicine hox and puhlic health precautions 
with the same ty]H' of scieiict* that inalow tlie airplaiu' tly, the 
prospects of securing wide^pn‘ad co-operation iii puhlie health 
work will he much brighter. 

Another sugge.stion, ha.sed upon paNt expeiieiuv, is the 
placing of a mimher of health units iti nnal ;ueas throiighont 
the country. The Kockefeller h'niindation assisted the* (iovern- 
nient of Ihirma in starling the Illegu Health I'nit, whicli has 
been an outstanding and oinspicnous .siu'ces^. and in the years 
just before tli(‘ Japanese invasion was supporfeil entirely by 
the (iovernnient of ihnnia. InfelligeiU and peisistenf public 
health teaehing and demonsfration thioughout die rather wide 
area covered by the Ihiit made a percejitible difference in health 
and .sanitation, 

In general, it .seems that if prewttr trends in medicine and 
pufilic healtli are resumed, and past '•■nree-.M'". foliow'ed up mt a 
large scale, Ilunnese health will male •Uead). if !iiis{te«iaeular, 
improvement, 
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r>EFC)RE 1937 

J’kiok to its separation from India on April 1, 1937, Burma 
had no separate currency system. The Indian rupee was stan¬ 
dard. It was a silver coin, IHO grains in weight and 11/12 
fine, stamped with the image of the King-Emperor (or Queen- 
Em])ress). Newcomers soon learned the art of “ringing” the 
rupee and other cf)ins, for counterfeiting was a not uncommon 
“cf)ttage industry.” Subsidiary silver coins were of 8 annas 
(half-rupee) and 4 annas denomination, and nickel-zinc coins 
were of 4 annas, 2 annas, and 1 anna denomination. The 
smallest coin in general circulation was the copper one-piece, 
or one-fourth of an anna. 

Until just before the Japanese invasion of 1941—42, the 
Rs. 5 note was the smallest currency note. The Rs. 10 note 
was the most popular, while other notes were Rs. 50, Rs. 100, 
an<l so on up to Rs. 10,000 value. 

I'lie Government of India maintained a currency office in 
Rangoon until 1935, when that office was taken over by the 
Reserve Bank of India, Rangoon Branch. This office issued 
new coiirs and notes in exchange for old ones, and never paid 
out a used note, even if in excellent condition. Hence most 
paper currency was rather new and clean. There were govern¬ 
ment currency chests in the district, subdivisional, and town¬ 
ship headquai'ters, and these chests carried on limited financial 
transactions with the business community, besides assisting in 
collection of taxes and payments on behalf of the government. 

I'lie banking and check-using habits were not as well de¬ 
veloped as in Western countries. For instance, for the all-im- 
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portant Indian aminicrcial coniiininity, whicli nnrnially setllecl 
IranKacticiiis involv!ii|4' many thuusainls nf nipri^-; in currency 
iK>tes, clerks nf Tiidiati firms would take forfnncs in paper 
money from place to place on the railway liu'auaddy Motilla 
lines. 

Aftkk UU7 

"*1110 separation of ikirma from India on April A AfU", made 
little difference lo the currency. ldu‘ silver rupee and subsidiary 
coins of India continueil to circiilafe as hirfortc Sp<*rial currency 
notes, for circulation in Ihinuaonfw wci <* i'^''mc‘d h\ ih^ Ixaipcunii 
liranch of the Reserve Ikink, whiidi hank nrspoiisihle for 

maiiitaininjt' parity of ex<dianyi‘ hnwreu Ihiiina and India. 
Since the metallic coina,a“e of ihr fuf» n^untries was the same, 
that task was not difficult, Aitvr tlif* omhiS’als (*! war in Rurope 
the fineness of Indian metallic minayr was !f'‘duia‘d as an enicr- 
ij^vncy measure. 

dhi E jwrAXrsK Riuu<h^ 

'The Japanese issued mdes of one to tvti nipjce denomina¬ 
tion without specific pnauise |ia\\ and without seiia! inim* 
hers. F<**r a time they issued papi^r mues for anicmiits less than 
one rtipec to oliviate the need for luefa! iaiinayj'. An i“stimalecl 
Rs, ddkHXCKKlJKHl worth of tiicwi* was is'-^unh fmt it is 

doubtful if anvoiie !:nows tiu^ exact ancniii!, Much of this 
money was hxanpeht witfi the japancM- arm>r Apparentiy the 
remaiiuler was priiittal in Rhubo^^b. llie japariexe nidiiary, and 
Japanese firms cooiperaliiio with inilifary. hourjhi up all 
manufactured metal articles, atiioinnhilrs, aial iiiucli ihiv furni¬ 
ture, etc., as so<iii as possittle after file iiiHaipafit^iK and shipped 
the ^Ttods to Japan, lliere was never iiineh relurn liatlk iti 
goods for civilian use, so the iiitlalion w«*ui loii merrily liirougio 
out the more than three years of Japanrse orciipalioiu intensi¬ 
fied by payments to intm of thousands of liuriiiese falior coio 
scripts. The more canny ^pild, diaiiioinfs, and other 

items wliicli could he easily hid, sih a hedge againsf inflatioti, 
hut t!w price of gold wen! up to Tiiifastir hrigliis hv the mhldk 
of 1944 
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British Indian rupees and pre-Japanese currency notes 
sometimes circulated among friends, but the Japanese attempted 
to prevent their circulation, and did succeed in keeping circula¬ 
tion of British money at a low level. Those caught by the 
Japanese with silver money were arrested as spies. 

The Burma rupee, during the Japanese occupation, was 
theoretically ecpiated to the dollar of China, the Straits Settle¬ 
ment, and Sumatra, as well as to the guilder of Java, the baht 
of Siam, and the piaster of Indo-China. Like all the other 
currencies jtist mentioned the Burmese rupee was on the decimal 
system. Iti the absence of appreciable amounts of civilian trade 
between these countries, and of anything approaching free ex¬ 
change of currencies and goods, it made little difference what 
the exchange rate was. 

When Rangoon was recaptured by the British in May 1945, 
vast numbers of currency notes were found lying around looted 
banks and offices, without attracting a great deal of attention 
or cupidity. Prices had become so high as practically to ruin 
salaried people and to cause barter to increase greatly in im¬ 
portance. The British rupee was rather promptly recognized 
and sought after, eggs selling at 16 to the rupee very shortly 
after reoccupation. The sellers of eggs, fish, and other com¬ 
modities greatly preferred commodities to money, however. 

The Southern Regions Development Bank appears to have 
been charged with some responsibility for currency manage¬ 
ment, but the military would seem to have issued notes without 
regard to any management by the bank. It was announced that 
the Burmese National Bank was to take over currency manage¬ 
ment, but nothing of the kind appears to have happened. 

About the time Rangoon was reoccupied, the Civil Affairs 
Service (British military government) announced that Japa¬ 
nese-sponsored currency was worthless, thus precipitating a 
small debate in the press of the United Kingdom and India as 
to the wisdom of the move. It is certain that this action saved 
a tremendous amount of clerical work, for the mere physical 
task of counting and exchanging three billion rupees, in de¬ 
nominations of five cents to ten rupees, would require a huge 
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clerical ffirce, !)esides inclirectl\’ snppnrlini^ !lu* (airrency in 
japaiiese-occiipiecl parts uf Idirnia. !u <U’!'ts cuntractecl in 
1^^42-15 (in Japanese-sp^>nsnrt‘<l nioiup ) wvrv recMpnizcal as 
lc| 4 al, and an ofllcial scale (tf ia»in (-rsi* m to pn.stwar rupees was 
published. 

Ilic wartime head of state* Dr. Iha Maw, has !v<I a chorus 
of viworons protest aij;aiii.st Dritish rcunsal to rocleeni Japanese- 
issued rupees. d1ie a!\a:’tnu‘iit is that the Ihnanr-r pi'opl^ were 
forced to accept thirse rupees atal niai;\’ eiaUsl the war with uwv 
otlu‘r assets. Redianption of such a vast ptiautilv of rtipees, on 
the other hand, would place an enorinom, burdcai on a poveru- 
nieiit ami taxpaym* already fared with a MacapTine; hsad of 
rehabilitation C(jsts. 'The peopk' of ihnma nittsl pay the cfot, in 
any case, and redmnption w"nnld lUcoelj. lead io a i edi'Uribntion 
of wealth at R'rcat cost in salaries of man} as/cnuntanfs, amlitors, 
tellers, and clerks. 


lex I HA \'(»K 

Since tlu^ Ihinna rupee was idenfiixa! with the Indian rupee 
before and siiiet* the coins of fla- two is c'oiiiinned 

to Ik' th<* same aftt*r that datta tlieie wa^ no rxDiaupp* prolslein 
as between flurina and its mm!oiiu*r and ‘o:ppbi r Imiia. 

^riie Indian rupee* wws kept at a rate of 1 siiilHiie, 5 o lo I shi!Uin4* 
6b4 by tlu* I\h*ser\a* Sank td India iaiur 9 ^ k* i. which bank 
dealt until flu* larfp* '‘exelianye** iiank- in e;n. r\inn mui iLh duly. 

As noted abo\n.a douiestir tiad** made m-e mi (uirreiicpv in 
many cases wiiere chtn*keondd hr n ed in \\4*>aerri latids. 
Postal and telei^rapliic iiioiie\ Misk/f'. v.rrr \er\ p*^pidar aiid they 
wxfre cheap. A imnivy oiahn’’ for d:\ |A: imtaiicr, inisfin|T 
(ally 4 annas f H muf-p pp'O'c the oppio luiiily fo end a few words 
as iiHSHsapp* af die brapnii of the rfsanp!. Ihniuflancf* from ii|,e 
country to Raiptptoiu however, oiirii itHtk p!;H‘r b\ means of 
a three- cornered lrale^a^’li< an Knt * sperms ifli bank acconiits 
ill Raii^piofi cuhcai found ilifdr rlna'lo^^* soiipjii after by fttditan 
merchants, w*ho wi>Iied lo mnit to iheir iaaifl or wliolr- 

sal<*rs in this inexpensive^ iiiaiinna Rcp^i^arini mad wa% aiiolher 
ptipiilar iiieaiiH of traiisiiiiiliiti; iiioiiryv amt fm' anioiiiifs over 
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Rs. 35 it was even cheaper than the postal money order. Indian 
business firms, particularly Chettyars, used the subtreasuries 
scattered throu,i;hout the country for securing orders on Ran¬ 
goon, and vice versa. 

Money orders, in the prewar period, were the chief means 
of remittance between Burma and India. The annual total 
reached the surpri.sing figure of Rs. 30,000,000. I'art of this 
represented the profits of Indian merchants and moneylenders, 
but most of it appears to have represented the surplus over 
living costs of the hundreds of thousands of Indian laborers 
who went to Burma without their families and remitted as 
much as possible to their homes. 

J-arge.-sale exchange transactions between Burma and 
Rurope and America, in particular, took place with the aid 
of the "Icxchange Banks” mentioned in the following chapter. 

I’hc outbreak of war in Europe resulted rather promptly in 
the imposition of restrictions on the purchase of exchange on 
the United States and other nonsterling-standard countries. 
The Japanese occupation largely solved the problem of ex¬ 
change, for with very little civilian trade between Burma and 
other countries, the need for exchange seldom arose. The re¬ 
turn of the British with Indian rupees also simplifies exchange 
problems, for there is an automatic par between Burma and 
India, and a well-established schedule of rates between India 
and most of the other United Nations. 

Rehabilitation 

The financial adviser to the Government of Burma, Mr. M. 
L. Waight, announced in August 1946 that beginning April 
1, 1947, Burma was to have a new and separate currency. A 
Currency Board, with headquarters in London, was to replace 
the Reserve Bank of India as the managing agent. Mr. Waight 
explained that a central bank was unnecessary for the present, 
as the development of commerce and industry did not necessitate 
such a bank at the time. Two of the five members of the Board 
were to be Burmans. In a talk before the Rangoon Rotary 
c:hib.‘ Mr. Waight explained that the Currency Officer would 

1 Morninti Star, Rangoon, September 7, 1946. 
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he a Ihirinati \vhf> would alstj he (liirf h'xecntivc OiTicrr. The 
ollicial Xe7V of hUtroui snnimari/,cd the scheme as 

follows 

L As from Aj^ril 1, h^47, ihuin.i will ha\e i. . nwn rurreiicy 
manag<‘(l aiicl controlhal hy a C/urH'iie\‘ Ihiard. 1 iiti] Mip|)Iit*s of 
newly <lesigned luacs are available. Hv^'^erve r.an!< India notes 
overprintcal “fhinna (’inreney hoard ! a^ya! ’lender in Hiinna 
Only’" will he iisiai. 

2. A (dirrc‘ncy Ib^ard situated in Lnofloii ioai^i'ding of ilve 
menilxa's. two of whom will he rairfitaio. will he up as froin 
Ortolier I, Vm. 

2 . ddie exchange value of tht' fhirina nipei^ in tfuno of sttnding 
will 1 h^ exactly same as the present fuper. lleit one sliilline 
and six p(‘nct‘ and one Ihirina rupee* voll espial one India rnpi*e nr 
one fhM.A. (military adnhni.-t!ati»tiw rupee, 

4, Tla* assists stipp<nling tlie ll.M.X. 0 * 40 ^ afc! the value of 
assets supporting fhirma iitfUss will he oaiisfeired tn the ('m’rency 
hoard as s(’cnrity ftu* tlie new enriear v, 

5. Tlu* assets takcat twrr hv the ( uiu'iu'v itoaid will he in- 
veste<i mainly in specified deiiina asmiitie-, !a:f a small part of such 
assets will fie iinarsted in ienauiinunf of rmrma osmiijes. 

It was expected that the fH*w eiirrency wmihl he emtirei}' in 
paper nniil T'^dK, after which it was experiefl fo reintroduce 
iiieta! coins, fl appear^ that the om* iiiipr< o'enieiit introdneed 
hy the japaiiesa^' llu* ricsniiial -deiu fo htc ^nuap|n*d and the 
old cmiihersoine sysitan iif riiptao., ainia-o am! pies wiil he coiw 
tinned. Mr. Uaight explained tliaf the hrifi'di Military Ad- 
iniiiistration liad plao'd f>iic* sliiJIiiio sixpenrr in a spf^cdal Lon* 
don acaaamt inr ea<'li fk3!.A. ntpee placer! in idrimlaticm in 
lharina. This accoiifit will thus Indp In4dm” the ^a^paraie Ihmiia 
rupee. 

IMia Waiglifs ainirmnceiiiriit uac lavofahl^ rcnadvcfi }iy 
at I iioilalt* lhirine‘<>e opiniom Ifowco/r, llirre was some 
sciiliineiit hir iiaerinp tfn* hoard iioiii feaidon to fLaiyt.tooji as 
Sfion as the refiirii of uoinial i*oiiditions niade sneli a move 
fvasihie,*' 

It is tahviotis that there is no hiiinrdiatf’ ififmlhm to change 

r Aiintoi 17, prin. 
riiiiii Tim ill 'i iiurnkin, Aiias-eU 
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the rate of exchange with the United Kingdom or with India. 
The greatest present threat to Burma’s currency stability is the 
prcjstrate economic condition of the country and the Govern¬ 
ment’s greatly unbalanced budget. As soon as prewar exports 
and production are restored, these conditions should right 
themselves, and Burma should have no difficulty maintaining 
its currency on a par with that of India, its greatest customer 
and supplier. 

'I'hat it is not ea.sy to maintain the Bui'ma rupee at par in 
terms of the Indian ru]K*e is evidenced by the following Reuter’s 
di.s])atc-h from Rangoon, dated May 13, 1947: 

The Burma Government is likely to rescind its order of May 7 
lifting tlie ban on silver exports, it is authoritatively learned here. 
I'lie Govenmicnt is con.sidcring this step in order to avert a pos- 
sible panic resulting from the flight from the country of metal 
which it intends conserving for stabilizing the currency. 

Press reports say that since the announcement of the Govern¬ 
ment’s decision to lift the export ban, Indian merchants have been 
buying up all available stiver rupees at prices ranging from one 
rupee six annas to one rupee ten annas per coin. There is also 
said to have been largc-.scale smuggling of silver coins from Burma 
to I ndia and the Government is planning vigorous action against the 
smugglers. 

Reuter adds that the Burma Government announced on 
May 7 that silver would in future be exportable under Gov¬ 
ernment license subject to a tariff duty of three annas per 
ounce (troy). 

By notification of April 1, 1947, the export of certain 
types of goods to the United States and other “hard currency” 
countries was prohibited unless the exporter furnished the 
Collector of Customs with a declaration that the foreign ex¬ 
change received as a result of the export would be disposed of 
in a manner and in a period of time approved by the Controller 
of h'orcign Kxchange. Similarly, a notification of the same 
date reepfired residents of Burma to list their holdings of 
United States securities and dispose of their United States 
dollars to the Controller of Foreign Exchange. 



XXI\'^ 


!>>AXK!Xc; 


i fKXf‘.RAf. Si K\”I V 

liANKfNG aiicl ninnr\i(aRliiiit iiR'fitntions in ISirnia 
frnin hrnnclu'S isf thv Sniish luul AtiHaacMii haiiL^ fkal- 

irij^ with lilt* fiiiaficia!!}* clifca In ihr ^niall '-■.Imjikca-per 

pcmiittiipi^ Ins rusftiriicTs fo wait iiiifi! har\#'^4 f<» pay fnr flieir 
daily nccrssilics, aiul rliar.tdi^il llu'in intr:rst rate’s nf rnnsiiirr- 
ahly in'cr !00 permit. ()nf^itie KaipiyHtn, IriiiLiiun as dislinct 
fnaii incaicyieiulin; 4 ’, was a!in«»^a nmiexiHfeiiL X!ca'eha!'ifs or¬ 
dinarily kepi liquid rw^nnrca'K in st: miidn and eul!i\ators 
witli any surplus invcsfcsl it in pu'^d, js‘WfA% vtt\, nr lairied ii in 
a I)ntt!e i>r box tt*ii fe<i Imm tin* ka/iii i enihauki:iicui! I which 
was 100 paces due squill nf the villayr paptnla i nr in sonic 
other secret' hiding {ilaia\ visited fiidy in ilu- dead of idyht h 
A few luirnjiraiis in ninsi nf ihr laripu’ towns fiarl hankini^ 
accniinis in Hanyooin upon which thc^v drew cdircks in uivur 
of local uicrehaiifs, hiif fhr c'hcsddop haldf hail !ireii acquired 
hy only a Iiaiidfii! of Fuirniafis nr tndiain* nufidde Ranynon 
prior In the japaiiesr* invasinrn Alflintiyh all l>prs nf hank- 
ini 4 husiiu'ss \vc*rc prrt«irifcd h\ ihf' Icadiiey Wd^sfriii hanks* 
the provision <#1 torcdp'ii rxchaiijp* was flanr niif^aandiiiy pre¬ 
war funriifiin 


kKSKim: IL%\k tw imuv 

From mural !tanking fiiiiiaioiw wnr perforiiual hy 

the Kanyoou Fraiirli of ilir Reserve flank fiidia, ^viih \vliicli 
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other “schcchiled” banks were required to keep deposits. Bom¬ 
bay. Calcutta, Madras, and Delhi were the other four head- 
cpiarlers of this bank—all of them much more important, judg- 
ing by deposits, than Rangoon. U I’o Byaw represented the 
Rangoon Branch on the central board. This branch registered 
only If),838 of the 500,000 shares^ of the Reserve Bank in 1942. 
A few Ihinnans were employed, including U Chit Htun, who 
was made manager of the Japanese-sponsored Burma State 
Bank, organized in 1944. 'Fhe Reserve Bank was in charge of 
the Rangoon Clearing House. 

Imperial Bank oi^ India 

'riiis bank, organized in 1920 with headquarters in Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras, established branches at Rangoon, Man¬ 
dalay, Monlmein, Bassein, Akyab, and Myingyan. It operated 
under a special Government of India charter, and prior to 1935 
it performed some of the functions taken over by the Reserve 
Bank, such as sale of government bonds, acting as government 
depo.sitory, taking care of certain types of remittance business, 
and managing the local clearing house. Even after 1935 it 
continued to represent the Reserve Bank in hundreds of centers 
in Burma and India where the latter had no branches. It was 
a private stockholders’ bank, but its rules were stricter than those 
of banks registered under the general banking act. British 
officials filled most policy-making posts. 

Exchange Banks 

The chief function of banks in Burma was that of facilitat¬ 
ing foreign exchange transactions. It is but natural that this 
highly technical function should have been almost monopolized 
by a few branches of important banks with headquarters in 
London and other well-established Western banking centers. 
Six of the exchange banks, including the largest, were British, 
against three Chinese banks and one bank each for the Dutch, 


> Valued at Rs. 100 each. 
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Americans, ati<I Japanese, llic list, in apprf oJniate urOer of im¬ 
portance (in Rani^'ooii), is as fi^llows: 

British Ihiuks: 

CluirtcrcO Fnink of India. *“\u'4ralia. an<! (“Inna 
llongkonij^ and Shanakai Fankin^a t Mipuralum 
Xatisjiial Rank of India (Ic'aiich a! Maialalayj 
^Icrcantilc Ikink in India 
iJcjvfi’s F>ank (two Fan.aoffn 
llioiuas C'of^k X S<tn { ik*ink(a '‘‘0 

(liipK'se Hanks: 

Ovcrsi^as CliiiK\si‘ Fuiiikinp c “orpt irat :* tn 

F^ank of iliina t branch tjpenc'd aFo at Faicsm, SrptcanlK^r FM0| 
F>auk of (k»ininunica!i<ai> i Kanpa^'^^^ ottaa* ojifainl ]n|ni 

/Inieriean Inmk: 

Xationa! i‘ity F^ank of Xrw \'ork 
Dnich Hiutk: 

Netherlands I'radiny i'otnpntiy 
Japanese Ihink: 

Xb^kohaina Specie Fanik 

Aside from the Resiane F»ank of India and l]iv Imperial 
Hank, flic hanks jiist listed tiad flu- iiio-'f iiiipf 
the lar;.(est staffs, and niadt* the pi eatr-i impafi t m Kbaiipa h m vum- 
mercial life. 'They a!i accepfi'il depoAf-., in.ide loam, and carried 
cm a 14 'eneral iiaiikiiip fa!^im'Ns in atidifioii lo fhrir hiejilv inn 
portant exidianpe fnnetiom Fiactica}|\ all kry posifioiis were 
filkai willi fhiiish, i liiiicM'. Aincucan, i hpeln or Japanese 
nationals, resperii\t*Iy. and alino-a at! lower po in fhdiisfi, 
Aniericaii, and hanks iwtn* li!!rd hv Indiain^, 

d1u^ C luuiercal FKink was the* laryc-a of a!h amt alllifaipli 
c«fiiiparatistatislics tiave iiof been piihlrlno!, if f^dicied 
tlial the } ioiip Kiinp^ am! Naiiotod hanlo. tsukiv iirmf in size. 
I lioinas ( ook Son speciali/rd in im^rlerv, rliecim and other 
hiisiiu;ss iiiciflriitai to fotirAt Cratfic, hiii ilie\ afeti at"Cepled de¬ 
posits IfHadly. d1ie i linrtered Jlaiik, a^ wrdl as tfir Xafionai i liy 
l>ank and scane others, Iiad w'clf eHiai4i"4iec| rt *fiiua*lioiis with 
(iietlyar firms# and tidni rerfaiii (liidfyairs maT peri^^ds of 
tcniporary seasonal >fifirfapes t4 fyniK, ft slifaild he noted. 
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of course, that total assets in Burma of Chettyars 
assets of the exchange hanks by as large a margin as the ini- 
pressive quarters of the Chartered Bank outshone the modest 
Mogul Street offices of the leading Chettyar firms. 

'The Overseas Chinese Bank did not have its headquarters 
in China hut in Singapore, original home of many, if not most, 
of the t.’hinese merchants of Rangoon. Trade with Singa¬ 
pore was easier and many times larger in volume than trade 
with China, and this bank specialized in that trade, its Ran¬ 
goon office being at the edge of Rangoon’s Chinatown. The 
other two (.Chinese banks to open Rangoon branches did so after 
the opening of the Burma Road. Previous to that time the 
volume of trade between Burma and China hardly justified a 
Chinese bank in Rangoon. 

The, y\merican, Dutch, and Japanese banks specialized in 
foreign exchange with their respective countries. The Yoko¬ 
hama Specie Bank w'as necessarily closed down after December 
8, 1941, to reopen a few months later and participate in the 
lifpndation of the branches of its chief rivals. The Southern 
Regions Development Bank opened a Rangoon branch after 
the outbreak of the War in the Pacific. 

Indian Banks and Moneylenders 

Since the Chettyars of southern India provided most of their 
own capital, their deposit accounts being relatively small, they 
arc often classified as “moneylenders” instead of “bankers,” 
although they themselves prefer the latter term. Certainly they 
were much the most important part of Burma’s financial com¬ 
munity, judging by volume of business and economic impact 
on the country as a whole. The role of the Chettyars in agri¬ 
culture was discussed under “Chettyars and Other Money¬ 
lenders,” pages 06-67. It was pointed out that in 1930 their 
investment in agricultural loans amounted to an estimated 
Rs. 500,000,000, but that by 1936 that investment had shrunk 
very greatly, except as there is included the value of two and 
one-half million acres of Burma’s best riceland, which had 
come to represent the principal Chettyar asset in Burma. In- 
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tries! ra!i*s had urdinarily been frc^iii 15 prrcriil un up if) 
cxtaihlant heights, driRiKiiny on rircaijn.^laiK'rs aiui t\pe of 
scnirity. Since inti^rest rates were hiyher than the prndiictivitv 
of tlu^ laiel. li seems clear tiiat flu* land was lionnd to pass into 
t!u" liaiuls of iiioneyletiders i‘vei:lnally* wluiher or not there 
was a drastic fall in the price of padiiy siuhi as oiaairissi diirin|r 
the woiid-wifhr trade* depressiom of the* 

A roipi;1i index of t!ii* efferi of iiidehU’dtao np, >ii enhivatnrs 
was i^iveii hy the lUirina Pnnificial Itankiii!: hiipoiry roni- 
inittee in lOJO, Idu* ('oniinitler e-aiinaU'd that only 1-t percent 
of the country's ai^ricultui isfs wvrv both free of debt and 
poss(*ssed of sufficient resotnaass to star ccif of dela until the 
next harvest. The fireakdoun vjvvn hy the t Tninuttia^ was 
as follows: 

I rreent 


A* Those who arc* fia^c^ of debt and ha\‘e rattle and eiaaiidi 
paddy to last till next harvcHt pn h:iv«* funiiw/ to pav iheir 

<lclas and buy st) niiKii paddy ■ . . . . ... . . , . ... I4 

Ik lliose nf)t fallini^ in (/lass A who eoashl be able to pay off 
their debts if they used af! fhrir iiiituey and ^o!d a!! thtdr 

pruldy hilt kept llieir eatlle. ... ... . 25 

Cb dliose not fallini^^ in ilas'O^s \ and fl wla-i didils which 

are less than half the* vaim* fa“ liieir hind..... ........... 26 

1). Hiost^ wliosc‘ d(‘bts ar«^ inoia* than i:a!i ilie value of fheir land 
hut arc* kass than the value tu' ap ihfur prtopeii)*. 22 

IL Those whose debts (exceed the value of all flifdr }fropf*rl^'. ... 11 


In readini4’ the fi)rcgoiii|( tiipirc^v if should be fiotiie in iiiind 
that they relate to and fiial the world wdfle di pfCHsioii 

was just beginning to affect Ihiriiui at dial lime, find tlie 
1 Vminiittre made its rrpor! a lew {af4*r iJw sifnafion mxnilcl 

undoubtedly Ii:i\e betni iiiiieh worse, «»videsieed f#v the rapid 
rate of mortgage foreehoiiriH during tlir pniod 3fr 

The Cdietfyars had an tofiniaird Hs iinrsled 

in various lyps of urban fandiuos in dfiff but tliere are no 
availalile slatisiii,*s to indicate wliaf proportion of tliat iiivesp 
inent became fro^^eii iti the birni of iirlian real r4:ite piitir to llie 
Japanese^ invasion. 

Ah iiiiglif be expeefed, iridians |iarliri|iiiteil a grraler 
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extent ill the conduct of trade between India and Burma than 
their banks did in financing that trade. Rice export and cotton 
textile iniiiort, however, were largely in Indian hands, and in 
the years just before the Japanese invasion Indian banks came 
to participate noticeably in Tndo-Burmese exchange, although 
even then they appear to have been much less important than 
the British banks. 'Fhe well-established Central Bank of India 
was the only Indian bank which appeared to be on almost equal 
terms with the British banks in competing for business be¬ 
tween India and Burma. The full list of Indian banks with 
branches in Rangoon is as follows: Central Bank of India; 
Bank of Chettinad (Chettyar firm, with branches in Maubin 
and Salin) ; Mohaluxmi Bank (branch in Akyab) ; Kerala 
Provincial Bank, Ltd.; Krishnaiyer & Sons; The India Bank, 
Ltd. (1940); Calcutta Commercial Bank, Ltd. (1940); and 
BankofA.sia (1939). 

In the earlier decades many Indian banks had failed, and 
presumably this mortality had given the more stable European 
banks a great advantage. Nationalism and other factors, how¬ 
ever, tended to cause more and more Indian merchants to turn 
to Indian banks for finance and exchange. 

Local Banks 

The Government of India issued “Statistical Tables Re¬ 
lating to Banks in India” from which is compiled the following 
list of banks with head offices in Burma as of 1936. Following 
the separation of Burma from India in 1937 it was no longer 
possible to secure an official and up-to-date list of such banks. 
These are: Dawsons Bank (Head Office at Pyapon, branches 
at Rangoon, Bassein, Bogale, Dedaye, Kyaiklat, Maubin, and 
Moulmeitigyun) ; Balthazar & Son; Upper Burma Bank (May- 
myo only) ; U Rai Gyaw Thoo (Akyab only) ; Irrawaddy Bank. 

Lawrence Dawson, a Scot, gave up his. law practice in 
Rangoon around 1910 in order to establish an institution which 
would apply modern banking principles to Burmese agricul¬ 
tural finance. The head office was Pyapon, but the leading offi¬ 
cers spent much of their time at the Rangoon office. They 
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rirccptcO cniisid('ral)Ie tiiiaiitilics deposits from the Rciieral 
publics aud hence the severe^ a^^riciilinral <icpn‘S‘-iun occasioned 
by the World-wide fall of cereal prices found the bank par- 
tictilaiiy vtiliu'rabks It went into voluntary liquidation, and 
after a consideraI)Ie piauful of litipaticci it \\:i\ pcniuittecl to 
issue over five million nijuH's’ worlli of 5 percent dein/nlnres^ 
redeemable at par in I w ent\ uhres' animal draw inys. In additioiu 
therc‘ were first and sca'ond caim!i!ati\e pre fen ed sliaiao. as 
well as fu’dinary shares. Up in th<“ ihiiv of tin* japanest* in¬ 
vasion the bank paid inteia*sf on delK'iituuw requlariy and in 
full, ami was wa-Il on its wa\* to liqnidatine, all ian>landin |4 
debenttires proof that its vi*ry hea\’y landliohbuys were lumqij 
made to pay by thrift}' estate' manapemenL In faef. by 
arrears on the preference sliarc's were madt‘ up, ami at the out¬ 
break of tlie war in tiu' I\aeifi(n !)auson\s iiad eimipletely re¬ 
deemed itself in public esteciiL 

Like the (liefflairs, Dawsons was fofcaol to take oviu* Rreat 
areas of riceland in ordtu* to pn^tvet its aouis at the tinu* ni the 
dcpressi«>in llie hank appears to tiave p!M\*ed aii c^xceiUm! land¬ 
lord, bnl' like the Cliettyars it had to fake caarfUlil pri'eantioiis 
to ensure iayi![nlar payment of land rent, iiUma'st, < a* principal— 
as the case mi.itht Ik* by llie filin' the padrl}' kol fiu* tlireslnlpn' 
floor. Sinci^ this hank niainfaiiied pa}immf of on all 

outstanding* d(*beiuiirc*s and preferener share,-, wliile paying off 
mure than a tliird «if the delienfiirrs, tlirie is let ilniibl that if 
made the pad<!y-growiiig' bnsimN^- da* bank wa^ tmahle 

to sell a Very large' proportion of its Jioldinpo *d reasonable* 
prices, llie following fnpirrs rDaiiii|.t to this Iciiik are copied 
from the /Liiir/moi. (bi*cc//e free/r/v /bau^/e/ of Ik’eeiniK'r 6, 

1941: 

|oyp|, 0 nf." F.\w^^riMS i:\LK, LI 11 
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Balthazar’s Bank was an adjunct of the general mercantile 
business of Rangn<»n’s leading Armenian firm. The Upper 
Burma and Irrawaddy Banks were small. U Rai Gyaw Thoo 
was iVrakan’s leading banker and landowner, with numerous 
relatives in the government service and even in the cabinet. 
Perhaps it was partially because of the presence of this bank¬ 
ing firm that the t.'hetlyars did not thrive in Arakan as they 
did in the other rice-growing areas. 

Rangoon Clkaringiiouse 

ytiite naturally, Rangoon had Burma’s only clearinghouse, 
with about twelve member banks and daily clearings, formerly 
located on the premises of the Imperial Bank, and then in the 
Reserve Bank of India. Clearings in 1913 and 1928-36 were 
as follows: 

CLEARINGS IN RANGOON, 1913-36 


Year 

Rupees 

1913 ... 

. 619,800,000 

1028 ....... - 

.1,203,600,000 

1929 . *_ 

.1,221,700,000 

1930 . 

.1,140,900,000 

1931 . 

. 819,000,000 

1932 . . 

. 770,000,000 

1933 ... 

. 578,200,000 

1934 . . 

. 573,600,000 

1935 . 

. 685,100,000 

1936 . 

. 774.600,000 


More recent statistics, compiled from the Burma Trade 
Journal, arc as follows: 


CLEARINGS IN RANGOON, 1939-41 


Year 


Number 
of Checks 


Rupees® 


1939 . 

1940 . 

1941 (9 montli.s) 


854,282 945,718,128 

886,502 1,086,827,123 

743,313 1,201,195,906 


Dollars* 

314,485,217 

325,937,921 

360,358,692 


The foregoing totals are ejuite small when compared with 
Western cities of the same size. For instance. New Orleans, 


'■* I'hc rupee was valued at $0.35 from January to July 1939 . at $0.34 m 
Aueust 1939; at $0.29 in September 1939; at $0,30 from October 1939 to 
AuKiist 1940; at $0.2994 from October to December 1940; and at $0.30 for 

the first nine montlis of 194L Its 1947 value is also $0.30. 
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a city of approximately ihe same si/.i^ as !\a!i;aof?io liaO ck*arin'^s 
al)oiit six times as ^t^reat as those of RanyiMai in 41, and 

there were other clearinghouses as well as filler couiniercial, 
nianufacturing, and fmaiicial (aaiters within a tvw hniulred 
miles of New Oiieans-^ whereas Rangoim was the only center 
of iinj)orlancc in Ihirina. 41ie rtMsoii may he found not merely 
in the lower per capita income in fUirma, hut alsc^ in the much 
greater use of cash in setihiig transactimis in Ihirina than in 
the United States. 1'he foregoing figuies >nggest that the 
opening of die Ihirma Road nitisl ha\‘t‘ fiern a chitO* faciur in 
increasing the business of Rangooids hanks, bringing in, as 
it did, nnmerons fhdtisin AmeriiMin and t Innese firin.N which 
necessarily used local hanking facilities. 

I Nuicumf^ns Mf nvrKxm xo 

Neither the Runna Provincial Rankin;; hhiqiiiry C‘oinmiitee, 
1930, nor any other invesdgafor has compiled statistics setting 
forth the business of Rurinest' imligenons moiu*yUmdtn\s, lluw 
arc to f)c found in comsiderai^lc iiund#er^ thronglmut the coiiniry. 
In fact, a very considerable proportiu!] of the landlords are 
also moneylenders, many fO" dn m having^ aiS|i!irrd most id fheir 
ianc! through lending itiontw and eventually ac<*epfing the land 
itself in payrnein of thv loam hVw ofonwetw argiu^ with the 
Cjhettyars wlnai the laltiuy in defeiea’ at die-ir own interest 
rates, point out tliaf tin* RnriiU'se moiu’uh-ndfu's Uiarcte cwaai 
Iiigher rales. Out* rtsisiai for tlie liigdier raf^ c'liarigsl Iiv the 
Burmans appears to in* dn* greater risk iino|\ed in making 
loans on land tmacrepiafdt* as sertuitv by the ^Iniiyafs. At 
least such was die posititin up lo I^kh'k Since dial tiiiir the 
world-wide depression hroiigift willi if flie fall in paddy prices 
and wholesale, foreclosnro.. As a rewi!!. rhrtiyat- have* ntaile 
very fiwv kians sfiH‘e that date, oiilifunily eoniifiiii!,; dio^^e loans 
to tenants on du‘ir own lainK. llnm fht* lirtd liu,s Ihtii i^'ide 
open for lUirniese frioiuw Iriidtaw to operate on a*, htigie a omli* 
as their capital peiinifs. 

Judging, Imweveiy tw the priiiiildtive rafo of interest aiul 
tin* clifficnlf.y with which any money at all «saild fn* !iorlowed, 
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I stance, by a tenant desirous of becoming a landowner, 
ms that iiuiigcnons finance is quite inadequate to cope 
lie demand, bor llie most part it has been limited in recent 
to advances to tenants working on the estates of large 
%vnerK. 


( io-o I* K R AT I VK 'P> A N K r N G 

f »-o})erative banking has been described in some detail in 
eT vi. It has often been cited as an outstanding hope for 

< dufion of Ihirma’s problem of rural indebtedness, and 
real success was being achieved in the years just prior to 

ripanese invasion. It still constitutes an important part of 
plans for postwar recon.struction in Burma, and a prom- 
start has been made in the revival of the movement. 

Insurance 

Eisnrance Ini.siness in Burma was as limited, in proportion 
size of the country and its population, as banking business 
Steel Brothers and other large mercantile firms carried 
1 C customary types of fire, casualty, and marine insurance, 
iieir customers were ordinarily the large European, Indian, 

< niinesc firms. Fire insurance was sold in district head- 
ters, hut difficulty was often encountered in the form of 
rie insurance, until the firms began exchanging necessary 
.-mation to stop this practice. 

riic Sun IJfe of Canada and a few other Western com- 
»s did a small life-insurance business, and shortly before 
"luttireak of the Pacific war several Indian companies set 
g-cncies in Burma. 

Rangoon Stock Exchange 

R,angoon had no well-cstalilished stock exchange like those 
iomlxiy or Calcutta. In fact, the Rangoon quotations were 
cl largely upon quotations in those cities. A majority of the 
5 in stockbrokcr.s tran.sacted their business on the pavement 
■ the corner of Merchant and Mogul Streets, but a few 
ing Indian firms predominated. The leading European firm 
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had an office in llic lialthazar fUiddiiix on Merchant Sired and 
issued c[uotations of prices which wise piihlishcd l^y tiu* iicws- 
papea's as the prices of the 'd\an,a< Stock Irxciianyic” 

d'nr: Japan ksk Ih-jOfU) 

In vicAv of flic fact that coninic'fcia! iniptaic werc^ verv small 
from the of the japaiiioc iinasiftn, \\iua*eas t^xpcii- 

<Iiturcs hy the japaiu\s(^ army were c’notiuMns. iiillatiim soon 
set in, and h\' P^d-l it r<rudu’d alanniny propnrfifco,, ,\ii 
economy snhject to inflation is mih* in uliirh lusiplt* do not 
nsnally entrust tluar money toluanks for kc.;*; pc'ii»»h. and hence 
it is an tHsmomy in whicdi hankiny i< o' much fe^-s impoi lance 
than it would he in a uoimal and stahle eeonomy. 

d'he \hd<ohaina Spc'cie Ikink prompi!\ returned to Khanyofni 
in 1942, ami set up hranehes in Ma}mvo* 3hfulmeif!. Pronita 
liasscaiiMrannyyyi, La.slno, Tonnyofc l*a\ow Mia'ipn. 
van, and Mandalay. I!"- eiiMrf*- were snppUauenfr’d hy flu: 
Southern Regions I)e\e!opmr'nf Ikafik dlie \h4o?!i;ima Specie 
attefnpte<l to liquidate Rritish ami otluu' hanie-.. offcuiiiq to pay 
up In 10 percent cm dt'posii-, in thoo* hanks it dfHamitailarv 
procjf were forfhernniny, and reqm*s!inp^ defuoas tfi pay it for 
Iraans advanetsl to them Ifv the fhitish hanks. 1 h'laors and 
creditors alike* iymored thv reqiusO f Irpo^dfs ifi Japanese liaiiks 
for in oliu*r Iiaiiks duriiiy the* Japainm* pm lod i weie very 
small in proportion to total caiirenev carculafiom 

III the Rank of flirtcismd ino'.i iiuporiattf and 

ordinizc“d of the* t‘laityar liuio was reiaRiiMiuHl into the 
Fcfi^jde's Hank of ihirma. wilii ila^ aid oi tla^ Rnriiie^-e Cioverm 
mem, the Japanesi’ Miiiiary Adinini .fratioii, am! the ¥^1,11- 
hama Specie ilanks Some clicnyms were }eii mi the Hoard 
of Dirertcirs. ami clu*ityats manae;ed o*niic ai hanf, of the 
immerons fnamt'hes i - aid to {not’ iiniiiheird fori\ llvrh Jfow* 
ever, there can he iilde donhi tlmf tin* Japanese i:'Nt*reised real 
control over llic* affairs of the hank. It kauris have madr 
few loans and to have rmiMnl relafividy iVw^ drposin,, It may 
liave had some mcevss roflreliiiy iiiierrst on ohi loans hy 11 ietP' 
yars, hut siieh siicTess was prohahl)’ not very preat, 
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'he Aznd Hind Hank, connected with the Indian National 
y an<l the “i’rovisional C'.overnment” of Snbhas Chandra 
, ajijiears fo have confined itself to financial operations in 
oction with the support of that arm^c 

'he Hnrma State Hank was orj^anized on Jannai'y 15, 1944, 
I’ Ha Mannj;. successfnl manager of the Pegu Central 
K-rative Hank, as president of the Hoard of Dii’cctors. His 
ger Id'other, IJ Chit Iltim, formerly employed by the 
•■(ton branch, Reserve Hank of India, was the bank’s man- 
It appears to have been princii)ally a channel through 
li vast <inantiti(‘s of irredeemaldc jiaper money were issued, 
here is evidence that if helped support the government and 
<-vidence that its earnings or deposits were proportionately 
t. it had plans for opening numerous branches, but the 
>d of J.apanese rule was insttfficient fur the implementation 
s anihilious iirograin. 

TlIIC RKirAIUI.lTATION PERIOD 

■several of the Hritish exchange banks returned to Rangoon 
or promptly after the reoccupation. In view of Burma’s 
ility to export many cennmodities, and consequent inability 
urchase very much abroad, the scope for such banks was 
•tly limited. The only American bank—the National City 
k of New York—^lias not yet returned, for Burma’s eco- 
;ir condition and existing exchange restrictions in favor of 
V with sterling area coimtrie.s make large-scale trade with 
-Hritish countries virtually impossible. 

Tlie fhtrma Caseite of April 27, 1946, carried a renewed 
ce of the “Moneylenders Act, 1945” first notified from 
la on October 13, 1945. It provided for: 

1. Regi.sli-ation of all moneylenders. Those who did not 
rcgi.stcr would be unable to use the courts for recovery 
of loans. 

2. Keeping of accounts in prescribed form, and issuing of 
receipt.s in prescribed form. 

3. In.spection of account.s by authorized officials. 
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4. M’axiiniini rales of 12 percent for scrtired and 18 percent 
for unsecured loans, 

5, Idle courts may reopen nire3e}iendinx transactions at 
any iinic within six years. 

lliis Art applical throu^limit ihatish rujrma fnau Xoveni- 
her 2, It is extreiiiely unlortuiiale tliat scane siicii iiuas™ 

ina^ was not enactia! and enfom^d in t!u^ prin\ar period, well 
before ilu" 1930 deprc‘ssiom If shotild !>e iioirr! in fairness tfs 
the ( luatyars, howvvvw that tlun'e woia* few if an> siihstantiated 
charges at^ainst them ladatinn, tn acasitints, reeeiptv^ rte. Xftire- 
itvvt\ afUu" t!u‘ onset (U' the def)res^iotn >tKdi lV\% loans as they 
made appesar to have h<‘en at lower raft‘s than tlar^e previmisly 
prevail in^p 

Reiercnre was iiia,dc at tht* wid o| ehappn v < pp. 8? So | to 
the ^"overnnienl pro^^rain for t!u* issiir larpa* nunilHU'H of loans 
throng'll cm-operative societit^s and also diiasi to indi\‘idua!s in 
order to stimulate agricuittiral proilmnifan ifciiis appear 

to have hcen greatly appreciated and to have hreii ni mnnn 
assistance in stininlating piam. Him* is nincii organizisl 
agitalioin however, to ha\X‘ tli«* logins regarcl«‘d as gifts. fn»r 
this risasrjn it is too early judge the soiiiifhiess or miccc*ss of 
the scheme. 


h^rTinos IhmsFKCTs 

Rffcst schemes for solution fU" Fmriiia*s agrarian prohleins 
lay heavy emphasis on solution ni ihv landaemne prohleiii and 
particularly <m repurrhase of land fromi ^ lir!i\ars and otln^r 
large ahsenter owners* hVw would Miggioi that ilu* (ljr!t)‘arH, 
Ihinuese naannlenders. Dawsom-. iPudg auil ^dinilar private 
prewar senirews can rope wifii this liisgr {.irotflnii Hum, on<* is 
necessarily fi>rcctl hack on plans for some fotfii htate Isuik 
or state errdi! extended fliroiigli oopf-rafic'c* «*rrdif sorirtitw. 

\hirioiis plans have fnaai vo»rIa‘d out !?% ollieiah’t and iioro 
officials for setting up stale land niorigagc' tiuiilw, a< well m 
smaller credit iitiions for ilir prination of slmii anti iiifiuamxli- 
atiolcnti loans, ^riiese latter woiild oUiliiiarily #iprf:tfe with 
honorary (iifipaid’l iiiaiiagiiig ca^nniiiffT^^ to li'erp dfw%'ii llie 
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overhead costs and the rate of interest. In the final analysis, 
however, it would seem essential that the Burma Government 
provide hitherto unheard-of sums if even a tolerable solution 
of Burma’s problem of rural indebtedness is to be found. This 
is no simple matter, for, as will be shown in the following 
chapter, the budget is woefully unbalanced and prospects for 
tapping new sources of public revenue are poor, whereas needs 
for government expenditure on rehabilitation are immense. 
Moreover, the cry of peasants’ unions and others for regarding 
the loans given out in the spring and summer of 1946 as gifts 
does not increase prospects for setting up a sound system of 
rural finance under government sponsorship. 

The provision of finance for urban life appears to be much 
less difficult, provided the assumption is made that British, 
Indian, and Chinese firms arc going to continue in possession of 
a large sector of Burmese commerce and industry. The Ex¬ 
change Banks, as well as Indian and Chinese banks, will pre¬ 
sumably be in a position to provide adequate exchange and 
general banking facilities. Should the present or a similar na¬ 
tional government continue in power, it may commence to 
implement a policy in the field of credit which would provide 
for state banking on a large scale to care for Burmese enter¬ 
prises engaged in industry and trade. The problems to be en¬ 
countered by such a program would seem to be formidable, 
although not necessarily insurmountable. 
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viiniAi: viSAKiii 

SfM M AHV 

lUjRMA was part of India unii! April I. dims tlwrv ware 

only f«)nr years and eij^hl nmntlw nf fairly nnrnial upcaaitiim 
of the liurnicsc btid.i;*et hefena* the oull'jreak of war in the Patn'fic 
cngulfe<! hUirinesc ccnnoniy. In fact, the niisvi nf war in 
luiropc ocenrred (aily tw(> ytairs anfl five lutfiitlis after sc^para- 
lion, and Ihirnia's rnstnniN reicann*^ and n riain typf^s of (*x™ 
pcnclitiire were influenced there!y\. d1ie Mpriung of the Ihirnia 
Road in January alsf^ infiiuaiced the erwintry's fiscal affairs 
Prior to separation, rnstcans, inrtane i;ix, ’»alf rvvvniu\ and 
excise <!iitics were colliaii^cl as cenira! revenue fiy tiic C Jovertv 
nienl of India. On tlie otlua* liainh flu’ salaries ui most of the 
liigher officials, with corrcs^pondiiiy peusinn pa)iiien.f wt*re 
dehitahle Indian caailral rt‘veiuica rif esairse, was a 

centra! responsihilify as long as Purina ua . pai t oi India. C ns- 
toms duties were not levital «aii g'ofidv from Imlia until a fe\v 
monihs before tlu* ouihreak e»f war in P^4P 

Land nwenne and ciisloius wvrv the vhii^i reviniue items, 
while police and pensiotis Wf*re chief expeiidifiires until 
PALI 40 when defeioir iooint'd !:tr,{.'.rr, {hn'iiia’'. 4 f!if w;ts 
Ks. 50 ri, 4 -l 2 .!li)r) i>n July .■?]. l'M 3 , ovit half t‘f whirl! r(*|!rr“ 
senk'fl t'apiial j!). thf Ihirma Kaih*.a*, Thus tin* <lfht 

was siiiaH in pru|)(irti!tn t<» |!r(|Ji!!ati! tu an<i nafhnial iiiCMiiw. 

In view oi flu' raihrr <*ha»*fii' <*f I’urnu'sr crticjttjny 

lf<'ncraHy tluriai^' the* j/aaipniicii), and in particniar in 

view nf ihe |jrngressi%x- inllafiiin •»£ j:t|!.'uirM-'is‘au*d curmicy, 
Ihirnia’s warlinje liitanve ina>’ he di‘-njis>fd as nf liuh- im|«n*- 
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tance except as a lesson to posterity. Inflation soon made gov- 
ernnicnt salaries seem insignificant—a month’s salary of a 
junior official often being insufficient to buy one change of 
clothes. Naturally bribery and corruption flourished more than 
in normal limes, as harrassed officials tried to secure enough 
money to keep pace with the rising cost of living. 

Under the Government of Burma Act (Section 374) “No 
burden shall be imiK)Scd on the revenue of Burma except for 
the jmrposes t)f Burma or .some part of Burma.” Numerous 
items in the budget were “non-votable” and hence subject en¬ 
tirely to the discretion of the Governor. These included his 
own salary and allowances and the salaries and allowances of 
numerous .senior officials, as well as charges on pensions, ecclesi¬ 
astical affairs, etc. Most expenditures, however, were subject 
to legislative debate and vote, bills being first introduced in 
the House of Representatives. The Auditor General was a 
crown appointee, and was removable only “in like manner on 
like grounds” as judges of the High Court. 

Revenue 

Burma’s revenue for 1940-41 was officially given as 
Rs. 174,210,000. It is interesting to note that this is 65 percent 
greater than the 1940 revenues of French Indo-China, with a 
considerably larger population, and 22 percent greater than the 
Siamese central revenue for the same period. In the case of Indo- 
China, lunvever, it is likely that local units (i.e., the five “coun¬ 
tries” of the Indo-Chinese Union) bore a larger share of total 
expenditures than was borne by the corresponding local units in 
Burma. Table 37 (p. 318) gives budget and actual figures for 
revenue dttring the entire period between separation from India 
and the Japanese invasion. 

It will be noted that land revenue stood first in four out of 
five years. The assessment of land revenue was carried out 
by a long and careful process. Each of the thirty-seven regular 
districts was “settled” every twenty or thirty years by a party 
under the control of a senior civil servant. This party of about 
fifty, including menials, spent about two years in surveying 
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practicall}'- every square yard of agricultural land in the district, 
making detailed maps showing the contour of every kasin or 
embankment, d'he local thamadis, or advisers, went with set¬ 
tlement officers over every tract of land, giving opinions as to 
the fertility, liability to food, etc., of each kwet (area sur¬ 
rounded by embankments) even though the average kzvet cov¬ 
ered much less than an acre. 

d'he party then worked out a normal gross outturn for the 
better {juality laud, and an assumed cost of production, the 
balance being “nett produce value” upon which was based the 
revenue payable for the twenty years or more until the next 
settlement {excejit as special exemiitions might be granted in 
the interim). It was sometimes found that the application of 
this system to poorer qualities of land gave costs higher than 
normal gross outturn, thus making the system unworkable. In 
actual practice, therefore, the rents actually paid, the gross out¬ 
turn, and other factors were taken into account to determine 
the I'ates payable on inferior grades of land. 

The system appears to have been fairly satisfactory to 
landowners as long as prices were rising, but when in the 1930’s 
there was a drastic fall in the price of rice, with no correspond¬ 
ing fall in land revenue (no fall at all, in most cases), the bur- 
<len of the tax was the cause of frequent and loud complaints. 

Perhaps the most readable account of Burma’s land revenue 
system is found in J. S. Furnivall’s Political Economy of 
Burnt ad 

Land revenue includes numerous other items in addition to 
the direct taxes on land, as described in the foregoing. For in¬ 
stance, the 1941-42 land-revenue estimates break down as 
shown in the tabulation on the following page. 

I’he thathameda and capitation taxes were originally some¬ 
what similar to income taxes, but in course of time they had 
become equivalent to a head tax, or a household tax. It had 
come to be a flat tax per household, being called a thathameda 
lax in Upper liurma and a capitation tax in Lower Burma. 

‘ luiniivall, Political Economy of Burma (Burma Book Club, Rangoon, 
193H), i)p. 246 If. 
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llic first iki I\Iaw guvcninicnt, in dccn-fO tlir .gradual 

alHililicai of both taxes, and the 1041 42 bnd,t;et as tlu^ last in 
which they appeared. 


LAX!) RliVESVV XfO’MPiS. OOI aj 

( iVdiii/ri rXiiinaL ) 

I*anfl revemr* f)r«>por ... . . ... , , . . 3K.So7,i Hiri 

f'ihlieries . .... ... . . . . . 2.55itOnu 

i'upitatiun lax . . . .. . . ... 74,700 

41iathanu*<Ia tax .......... ... !7‘l.7nu 

PtOnjlcuiu rtiyallie- , .. .. 4,00 Ci,mih) 

AHniuC' .. . l.nj7.otUi 

Other nat receipt*- . . 7I.O(ii! 

l‘oial .... , , . ... 40 . 705,1 If If I 


Opium and HcjUur ccnUriinited abuiii <a|ua!i\ tu the excise 
duties. Opium Miioking was niiuhi iiiiU'e eoinmuu iliaii in \\h*sf- 
eru ctaintries, both because of the ptesenee lU a cf insideralde 
C liiiiese minority ((liincsse heiipit du' chief users in Ihinna as in 
many otlier cotunries h aiu'I ahn becaura* of proxiiniry in exfen- 
sive npinm-i^nnviiie' areas in ilie Shan Stales am! liu* Kachin 
Hills, (hpiuin could be* .sinu.i4f,bed in frMui thr.-,e amas and sold 
more cheaply than in the \\*est, in ^piie CMiisfasit and conn 
mcndable on llu^ jiart lu" thr Kwi^^v i >epaifineiif stafT 

and irecpien! arrests and ci iiivictious. 1 heue wrr«’ f r«»veiiiiiicmt“ 
coofndled sliops lor file sale of ««piiiiu to litauisr holders, and 
official eflorts were <iireiii*d toward re*!ni*iiie, the iimnber i>i such 
holders with cnirsccpiriit rrdiuiioii in the reu’iiiic' iiom tliis 
source. 

Liquor drinkdii^ was nnirfi !fo%. coniiiion ifi Ikuriia tliaii in 
Ltirope and /\inei'ira, pcrliaps cliielly beeatna* of ieli|.phius 
boos, Ikiriiiaiis utili Luropc-an and Anivrivmi ediica^ 

lionx, heuvever, ofieii rrluriird iroiii abiaad uifli a l*n4r for 
strong' drink. 

t.Liiiijiarison of leeeipm iiiidrr tlu^ briidiiig willi 

fxpeml it lines tiinlrr same htmdiiip i vec 1 able 37. p, JIH| 
indicafes that fcu’csts wco" iiiii at a liaialsoiue profit to the 
IpivvmmvnU altlmugli eoinmrrcial firms did iimxi iii liir actual 
markeiiiiK of terili^vooii 
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Customs revenues were almost of equal importance with 
laud revenue, even before the 1941 Trade Agreement which 
would have permitted the taxation of goods entering Burma 
from India. It sht)uld be noted that nearly three-fifths of 
Huriiia’s imports came from India, and hence were not subject 
to tariff <lutic.s beftjre 1941. In the postwar period, therefore, 
the ta.xation of Indian products, even at the mild rates agreed 
upon in 1941, should soon cause customs to take first place 
among sources of income. 

Income taxes were ordinarily collected at source, and were 
similar to the taxes in force in India. From April 1, 1941, 
income and super taxes took about 3 percent of incomes be¬ 
tween Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 3,000 per year, about 8 percent of 
incomes between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 15,000, and approximately 
25 i)ercent of those over Rs. 100,000 annually.^ 

A source of revenue which was of negligible importance 
before the war, but which may eventually become significant, 
was motor-vehicle taxes, which, under the heading “Other 
Principal Heads of Revenue” (see Table 37) amounted to 
Rs. 028,000 in the 1941—42 budget. Even that figure was con¬ 
siderably above normal prewar receipts on account of the in- 
crca.scd volume of motor traffic occasioned by the Burma Road. 

Expenditures 

Burma’s expenditures were below revenue receipts in the 
immediate prewar period, and only in 1940-41 and 1941-42 
flid they increase so rapidly as to give a slightly unbalanced 
budget. The figures of expenditures from the separation from 
India in 1937 to the last prewar budget are given in Table 38. 

As noted above, Burma’s forests much more than paid their 
own way. Likewise, receipts from land revenue were many 
limes larger than expenditure on land-revenue assessment and 
collcctioti. On the other hand, the Burma Railways, although 
state-owned, had a separate budget. Were this not so, the item 
“Interest” (Table 38) could not be around the six-million 

- (Jovermnent of Burma press communique, Rangoon Times, April 20, 
I'Ml. 
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mark, iti view of the fact that lUinna’s total <lcht was over five 
huiulred iiiillioii rupees. Roughly ‘K) peiceiU of Ilurma’s public 
iiulehtedness related tcj items other than the liurma Kailwavs, 
a«<l it is only the interest on that poTli<ni which is included in 
'Table 38. 
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An itent iit the expeudifnres table which i-lioijld be noted is 
"Debt Kefundiug." fu }(i. for iurUatjee, Ks, H,772,i‘HK) 

was pai<l off on du’ national d«.’bi and still there was a revenue 
Kurplu.s of Hs. (inlv in RDti 41. tmder the strcs.s 

of greatly increased ntililarr e.vpendiltires. did tlie deficit exceed 
provi.sion for debt nubniding. 

ft wa.s a coinittoji pruetiee in prewar iltirtna to distinguish 
between "nation-bniiding'* and "adminiHtraiive” Jtinefion.s of 
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the Burma Government. The former consisted chiefly of edu¬ 
cation, public health, agriculture, co-operation, cottage indus¬ 
tries, and public works. The latter consisted of general admin¬ 
istration, courts, jails, police, etc. According to the Second 
Interim Report of the Fiscal Committee, 1938: 

.... the nation-building services on which the well-being and 
prosperity of the country in considerable measure depend have been 
and still are sacrificed to an undue extent in favour of the more 
purely administrative services. 

While it is easy to see that education or the building of a 
new road may make a permanent improvement in the nation, 
it is not so clear that general administration deserves less public 
esteem. Unless law and order are maintained and taxes fairly 
collected, it would seem fruitless to attempt to increase support 
to schools and other desirable public undertakings. 

The Chairman of the Fiscal Committee was Mr. James 
Baxter, the financial adviser, who had previously served in 
the same capacity in Siam. The 1938-39 expenditure on 
education in Siam was 14,700,000 baht, or about 88 percent 
more (taking current exchange rates into account) than the 
Rs. 9,494,000 included under education in the Burmese budget. 
In both cases there were local schools, monasteries, mission 
.schools, etc., wherein the central government made no financial 
contribution, or a partial contribution only. Thus the figures 
cited above seem roughly comparable. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that in 1932-33 the Siamese expenditure on education was 
only 5,200,000 baht. A vigorous campaign for universal liter¬ 
acy had nearly trebled the budget by 1938-39. 

On the other hand, Burmese expenditures on medicine and 
public health considerably exceeded Siamese expenditures, being 
Rs. 5,799,000 against 2,067,275 baht. On balance, therefore, 
it would seem that Burma was approximately in step with its 
sister nation in regard to pitblic provision of “nation-building” 
.services. O'hc Burma highway system was somewhat more 
complete and adeeptate than that of Siam, and the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in Burma appears to have been somewhat 
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ahead i>f its Siamese counterpart, hut the co-operative niovenient 
seems to have had |^rcat<‘r guverinnent stimulus in Siam 
than ill lUirma, and there were |;reater ctTurts on the part of 
tlic state to hrin}4 Siamese citizens into c« mtrol uf !ai pe industrial 
and commercial enterprises in a niaiiner lua yet attempted by 
the (iovernment of Ihirnia. 


Debt 

Burma's <le!)t was remarkahly smalh ainountini^ to <ailv Rs, 
565,442,000 or less than Rs, 34 ptu capita. If tlu^ approxi- 
mately Rs. 330,000.000 owed to India on account c»f the Burma 
Railways is excluded, the debt orks out at a lit lie envr Rs. 14 
per capita. Since the Burma Railways had to <Mrn the 

full percent int<u*est on its capitali/ation with tfie oprninq; 
of the Iktrma Road, it seems fail to fake the lower liamre for 
per capita de!)t. llu* breakdown of tiu* Cioveninicnf in'* Burma’s 
total iiKkfl^tedncss is as follows: 




Burma's debt to India , ., . , 

post office savings Iciiil; deposits ... . . , , , , , . . 

PruvideiU funds and other uiiiuiided dehl , , . , 

Hurniu Railway Board ... .. ... , . 

a) Pnndflent fiinrl .. Rs, l>\5o5Sfno 

I Depreciation reserve liiinl .. . , , Ho ojSO,fMio 

Post office tivtoyear cash cerfiticaies . , , . ... . . 


Aiipnutf 

jiiS. o, een 


'>,7'<'VW>0 


'I'otal 


5f>5.44J,fMin 


It was cxjhtUhJ that tlw tit,-St tti hitlia vv,tu!<i hr },aifi in j'till 
by alxnit ICHO. IltiwfvtT. a tirratir tit |»t'act' amt i»f j»r,(htahlc 
(jjjcratiini of thr Ihiniia Railways ctinh! fnaSU* a nuu'h iiKtrc 
prompt litphtlation <»f tlif <'tmntr>’s tttttst.antiii)},' rirht. On thr 
Ollier haiul. war ami tlu- Japatu-M* invasion, ’Aisti nrressary 
rdniilding- of lutidi «<f ihr liunna Railways ajn! imtimicraWe 
lirid|:>:cs, to|.wther witli tmknown fm! very larpr rx|«<iuliturcs on 
many aspects of rrlial>ilita(iit>i», %eil iiscrrasr Burma’s dcUt 
severa! fold within tlur next frw )'e.irs. 
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The Japanese Period 

The Japanese-sponsored Ba Maw government published a 
Financial and Economic Annual in July 1943, giving the figures 
shown in Table 39. 


TABLE 39 

Revenues and Expenditures under the Japanese 


Source 

Customs ... 

Income tax. 

Excise ) 

Excise duties ). 

Registration . 

Registration of motor vehicles.*. 

Other taxes and duties. 

Land revenue . 

Forests . 

State lottery . 

Stamps .. .... 

Administration of justice . 

Police . 

Miscellaneous (special) ... 

Adjustment with Nipponese Military Administration 
Mihcellaneous (Peace Preservation Committee, etc.) 

Local rates and taxes.. 

General administration. 

Jails . 

Medical ..... 

Public healtli ... 

bxlucation .... 

Stationery and printing .... 

Agriculture . 

Irrigation .. 

Civil works. 

Co-operative credit. 

Industries ..... 

Posts 


Taxes on mills ...'. 

Succession tax ... 

Interest .. 

Recovery of old loans and lost funds 
Brought forward. 


Rupees 
19 42-43 

177,295 

2,207,322 

2,744,997 

14,118 

68,333 

6,484,220 

462,324 

98,008 

193,394 

272,923 

446,846 

5,700 

6,590,000 

1,261,751 

580,780 

78,097 

10,160 

2,164 

3,691 

3,680 

21,404 

16,894 

74,929 

9,456 

2,283 

70 

5,264 


Rupees 

1943-44t 


8,024,000 
f 6,052,000 
i 5,348,000 
222,000 
89,000 
10,000 
32,281,000 
7,623,000 
800,000 
1,764,000 
780,000 
421,000 


100,000 


215,000 

39l66o 

20,000 

608,600 


2,146,000 
1,437,000 
100,000§ 
100,000 
200,000 
1,000 II 


Total revenues. 21,836,103 68,732,000 

* Eight months ending March 31, 1943, actuals. 

t Year ending March 31, 1944, estimates, possibly far from the actual results. 
t ‘‘Cuhtoms revenue is not shown in the budget for 1943-44; but it is likely that 
a consideraltU* sum is forthcoming as the revenue realized under this head for the 
prcvuuis fuianei.il year is nearly Rs. 3 millions.’" 

§ Rates of tax: 


Rrotjuce of ucemdls. Rs. 5 per 10 tons 

I rodmx* of sawmills . Rs. S per 10 ton.s 

Produce of od nulls , . Rs. S per 100 viss 

I’roducc of wheat flour mills. Rs, 1 per cwt. 


!! After this budget was made up it wa.s discovered that the balance brought for- 
wawd about Ks. 4,500,000. 
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ni^RMicsi-: iccoxo.Mic: i.ii-'is 


TAP. 1,1*: .59 iCoiitinuni) 


KXi-KNDITfKi-.S 


l)<‘IKirt nic«Ls!l Riifvpx 

Police (5 .... ... 

Loral I )istrirt Lnmmissn'nri .s.. ... ... 

Ltihlii' \\%)rkj> Biirran ........ .. . 

Lunaii of kaiacation . . ... .... 


fl llie exptfntiitures repoitrd oincially lor thf ru:ljt m nxih^* ruthns.: M.urfj 
atiKniTilpfi^ If) K'u 13,*i'87l»iokrii duvMi imtf* r'"' lu ni u tr:r n sri ir Hi’.oh wrtp 

four iiulrfl. 


IhrlKpa'*! rvtn o • “ Risppri 

Pninc Ministrrks Dcparlnicut (fk'opap^aiifla, <lr.| . , , 5,1UI,H42 

IMnsistry of Mnance .. . , . 4.oP*l,tiyO 

Ministry of nouu* Alfairs (jkilicr, rtr.i.. . . . ITjIfil/)?! 

Ministiy <4 1 anuls and Agrirniturr .. , . .. d.f|n |^354 

Ministry of Rrc<ni.stnuiit}ii and Lnhiir WutLs . .. , . 5,J54,lf»H 

Ministiy <!f (Juitiinrii’c aiul IncInAry . ... . . . , f>ri5/^^^5 

Ministijr of Jiiflirial Afl'airs... . .. 

Ministry of |o»rcsts and Minus . . . , , . dJdd,rSnH 

Kfinjstry of (dnnnuTCc, l.afiDtir and fndnsfiv. .. 5.«sifLI4d 

Miijistry fif fvluration, Public HraUh and *\funnn|Sil Allans . . 

Cavil I)cf<*nsc* Scrvi('cs.. . . .. . .... Pni/kLs 

Bjsrnicso Army ........ , , ..L!,db7A50 

ICxtrar)rdinary rhargr.s ..... . , , . . . i*47J,47d 

Capital oiitlay on Pad<ly Pinrhasc SrlHUiU’ .... . 5K,n'<5d4{) 

Loan to C'orporation of Kai4p>on .. . . , . , . ..... d5*lKdO(l 

Mi.sc(dlan<*oii,s .... , . , , . . ICHIjHIf) 


Total 


id'LlI 7,140 


Pf“M\faRV 

IV 4 .? 'll pop 44 

R<'vofnn‘s .. JLK/lo.lfH oyj'.k? POP 

Expenditures - ........ . I'"'7.11 ’d L!*CII7J4n 

Suridus .... ... 4,fVi| ,74d| t 

Deficit .. P^’Didpl'il’l 


** IhulKflrd rxprndiOur'* b f|jr> a.r.* ,M. 

11 I’ld^ sum js t* 6 t Ihr r Ia 

Ka, ,4.0^ jssiti to Ihr N;n|i^4ir If* ,\ 

K®. 7,146^156 (rum the saisir 


b a !s4i, A- ) 

> ' ? ** -fi |f * 

b«0.'nO,Ur' U. ur.u 


a 


tJf|i sJr»|. 
f' "’I r V*, Atj 

! f<~ pf «}|' 


It is very riouhtful if flu* Inrey.nSnji tifisirr-. imrr ;i viose 
Icscis)l>I*UHc tf> tiu* ric'ttiul uH.'iirs in iSirnijc. 

The pro^^ressivi* inilafjon cxjx'rit'jifrd hv tin* numlry thi'inj^h- 
titit tlic jK'rintl iii J.'iji.'jiH'xt* (n‘fu|H'ts(»*1! is fviifi'uer lliitt 

the hufif'c-t was niuelt natre tnii i.f f.alanct* woiihl f.r in4i- 

rafed hy llur fi,i4ures just cifetl, Of ftiui'a*, imtcji i>f the iiitmt-y 
spent in liurnia dnriip' th.if period %v:ts sp.-nt dtret-fly }>y tIu* 
J.ip.inest* nnlitary antlmritu".. nt**ne*l ie^i fjf 

lujtc.s printed in japan, in a .sense, -.neh r.^prndifurt-s «!«» n<tt 
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concern the budget of Burma. However, their inflationary 
effect helped to reduce the purchasing power of money dis¬ 
bursed by the Ba Maw government, and generally handicapped 
that government in carrying out its functions. 

A ref(mm claimed by the Finance Minister in the Financial 
and liconotnic Annual was the collection of land revenue in 
kind. An obvious and laudable precaution against inflation! 
Excise duties a[)pcar to have covered a considerable range of 
products, including iron and steel, salt, sugar, matches, mechani¬ 
cal lighters, cigarettes, kerosene, gasoline, and silver. Col¬ 
lections on account of land revenue and forests appear to have 
shrunk greatly, coincident with a great slackening of activity 
in agriculttire and forestry. 

In view of the publicity given to the Burma Defense Army, 
it seems highly improljablc that twelve million inflated rupees 
sufficed for the training and upkeep of that army, as indicated 
by the budget figures for 1943-44. Flowever, the Japanese 
appear to have generously assumed part of the cost by the 
simple process of issuing more notes. The Indian Independ¬ 
ence Army of S. C. Bose is reported to have been financed by 
the rump Bose government, which levied a 20 to 50 percent 
“capital levy” on Indian businessmen in Burma. 

Japanese commercial firms paid no taxes to the Ba Maw 
government, and of course the Japanese ai'my was tax-exempt 
in all respects. The Japanese seem to have encouraged the 
rcimposition of the thathameda tax, for in Flenzada in 1944 
the house tax was Rs. 3 and in Meiktila it was Rs. 5. Cattle 
were taxed one rupee per head per month. Fishing nets were 
taxed Rs. 2/8/0 annually if they were used without a boat, or 
Rs. 10 if used from a boat. 

In general, the Japanese period presents a picture of hope¬ 
less confusion in the fiscal field, occasioned by an unsound 
economic system generally, and particularly by the issuance of 
great (piantities of irredeemable currency. That period lasted 
about three years, and leaves behind it an economy the rebuild¬ 
ing of which will place a heavy strain on Burmese finance for 
nuny years. 
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KehA raij I'ATH^s 

llie I5rilish Military Acliiiiiiistration and tin* civilian i^ov- 
ernincnt inherited a hcari-hrcakinj^ prof^han. Pnahictic m 
of the coinniodities Ihirnia fornieiiy expi>rted has falUai so low 
as to leave a very sli|^‘ht inaye^iii for expmi ; and transportation, 
niillini^, and inainifactnre recpiire grtval expciiditurtrs for reha- 
t)ilitation heh)re normal exports can possihly he rrstorecl, Snch 
rehabilitation calls for expenditures many tinucs p;rt*ater than 
normal prewar expenditures. 'The 47 inctane is ron,i;j)h^ 

eslimated at Rs. 21(),(KK),C]0(), against expt*nditur(‘s of approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 1,()(K),000d)(Xl 

Agilatio!! by CAnununist groups. a>sisled h\ some Socialist 
gTonps, against payment of land revnuic hindciasi to sonu* ex¬ 
tent the planting of crops in R Ao and 1 17 and may raisr \ taxing 

problems in future years problems whic'h may cm! down a 
lea<iing source of govca'iinient income 

The readiness (*f t!ie gMVf/rnmenf fo explort* all possible 
sources of revdiiie is indiiaafe^d fiy tlir foliowiiig pnos conn 
iminicjue 

His Rxcelliuicy the Chivernor his. as%entcd to the litiriiia Finance 
Act of ld4A on Septeniber 2o, l‘Ao, whithi prfo*alcs for: 

i. The cmntiimance in t/ of toiimving taxes and duties: 

a) 11k* existing provisions reeaniiiig ititsime tax and Huperdax, 
hi The (existing provisioiC'^ regarding S;di Dutvx 
r) The existing pruvidiais rrgariiing addifitaia! salt iinpor! duty. 
dl The present inland poda! ralt^s ; aiai 

ii. the increase in the following taxes a!id 

Cl Duty tni motor piirii to fir raio^fl from ihiiireu to tiiifam 
aimas per Iiupcria! gallon: 

f) Increase of clr\c-n annas and mir rupee respectively in the 
excise duly leviablf* on /daiialon/ anef oilier sugar {except 
p4alin}’ra } ; 

g) Iiiimsase by lOd pcrctait in lift* i%aft*s cif rxiisr ihity iiijtior 
nuinufacturcal hi fiiirfiui; 

h) Increase by fIMl perciait in ili«* laicNof cxii»'»e duty on matches 
inamifactiinai isi fliiritia; 

iVcfe *rim$*s e| «Sr|KcfiiFrr 2'C W4ih 
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/) Increase in the existing rates of Betting Tax with effect froir 
October 1, 1946 to 10 percent on all bets at race meetings 
(including bets with bookmakers). 

Increases under (e), (f), (g) and (h) above shall have immediate 
effect. 

Whether because of confidence in the Government’s long- 
run financial position, or because of lack of suitable alternative 
means of investment, Rs. 20,000,000 of three-month Gov- 
erniTient of Burma Treasury Bills were offered on Septembei 
17, 1946, and were oversubscribed at a rate which yielded three- 
ff)urths percent per annum.* 

Rang'oon Corporation was not in much better immediate 
financial condition than the Govei’nment of Burma. Replying 
te) questions from a member of the Interim Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion, U So Nyun, the Commissioner, revealed that estimated 
income for 1946-47 was only Rs. 5,221,000, against Rs. 8,276,- 
551 for 1940-41. Expenditures were estimated as Rs. 32,960,- 
945 greater than receipts. In answer to questions as to the 
adc(iuacy of Corporation resoudrees, U So Nyxm replied: 

The present resources of the Corporation are inadequate for 
undertaking any major reconstruction or rehabilitation work. It 
is understood that Rs. 16,200,000 will be advanced by Government 
for this purpose for 1945-46 and 1946-47, but this amount falls 
far short of the estimated cost. ... It is the responsibility of Gov¬ 
ernment to finance the reconstruction of the City as the damage 
wa.s caused by the war. 


Recent Budgets 

The “revised estimates” of revenue and expenditure for 
approximately eight months of the financial year ending Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1946, .showed revenues of Rs. 97,700,000 and ex¬ 
penditures of Rs. 202,300,000.® 

Apj)roximately Rs. 111,500,000 was borrowed from the 
British Government during this period. The estimated deficit 
for the full year 1946-47 was Rs. 192,300,000 under the head- 


liiid,, September 20, 1946. 

Press statement by the Honorable Thakin Mya, Finance Member, 
Govcfiinicnt of Burma. Times of Burma, April 9, 1947. 
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ill!,!: '‘R(‘vrniu^ deficit'' and Ks. 30f>,70(fU(H) tnidc*!- the hcadiii^r 
'd)ehcit on loans and advances h}' t icneriinu^nff ‘ (‘apital ex- 
pcnditiirc and rchalnlitatiiai totaled l^s. 573.dt lOjKH). [iv addinjr 
tlicsc tlina* figures it is {Kss^ihlc to argiu‘ tliat lUinna's budget 
fcjf the current year is iinhalanced to tlie extent of billion 
rupees, 

Acc'orcling to the Mnaiicc Mtaiiher: 

hlie defeats in h^*!f> -17 aic to a laiye exiruf due to flu^ pre- 
evataiation liabilities and to t!u‘ iienatalf}’ larfo' |eo<M*aiii of rc*coio 
truetion and rc‘!iabilit4'iti<’tn. 'fluoc* ate of ri.tno* tuiu rcaauTing ur 
will not nxair lo tlu^ sanu* exnail in fuline ie.it ^ vei t’ueless if is 
obviotii^ that (iovennnefif adthe'^'^ ifo-h to iLe tadv of efiViiing 

all possii)!c* econoini<‘S in tfa* adniiiiiuiati* ai and of jsoeni ing the 
inaxinuiin reveniuas hy way of faxaUMii ate! inteinal fauo . . . , 
ii> (a)iinteraci inflationary and <aher lentlriuic''. iniiniod to tbe* le- 
estahlisiiincait of a sound etamofiiy. Iliis lash is taigattiiig and will 
continui^ to (uigagc* tie* earnest alleufiMn of t lovei luneijt. 

C’hief among new tax iiuM-nrco was the inrome fax on 
agricultural incoiiie, inlrodiax'd in Sc’ptemher l*Afe and esti- 
tuatc<i to yield Ks. HKIJKIIMIOO in 47, AcUna! imlfix'ators 

arc exeinj'dj htif large landbnnis and n?our\Irialers f*'wu iiifrst <jf 
Lower Ihnina land aufi pn4rstt^d 'bitterly. 

Lustonis are yielding \'ery safisfaefory rvvvtnu\ ihe .March 
Hb}^7 total fudiig Ks. 

A basic finaiaaba! aip'ec'iiieiif wa-. :eai'tirr| on April 3tb RMJ, 
between the IJritisli and lUiriiiesc* c Joveifiiiieuts. and H^uiSiird 
of May 22. L^47» gives the text as ff4!ow 

!, 11a* (Jowa-miieiit of Ihinria e ihr- \iial iiiti^alainx* of 

fostering geiHU'a! coiifa!faie«* in Ihiriua' wdhitajies.. ainl oipaiity to 
reston* licr econotiiic and finata iai posifiian and this object 

in view thew ha\‘e intiiualcd their desa lori fo falo* iiiiiiiediafe and 
firm isieastirc’s to iutaxM.’o* to rtimi ifslufiioie. iii (loverio 

nieiif expendifiinx and to wiiltrlfaw wuphf. lairchasjng power fianii 
circiilatioin in particular by siniudating .auiifw among the general 
public. 


K;4iii!<f*oii disiatA’s 
April 4 * PM 7 , 

^ Xi^W llllWSf iff IbiflW. %id} 


7, pei/t 


ill sl^r trAiu ihm 


i imfS, Ktm 
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2. His Majesty’s Government agree to increase their contribu¬ 
tion towards the deficit on Burma’s Ordinary Budget for 1946-47 
to an amount not exceeding £12 million .... Any unspent balance 
on the grant of £2.5 million .... previously promised in aid of 
the l^'rontier Areas Budget for 1946-47 will also be available for 
this purpose. 

3. His Majesty’s Government take note of the statement of 
the Government of Burma that the Government of Burma will not 
be capable of making an}^ further contribution to defence beyond 
the 335 lakhs already included in the Budget. 

14ic Government of Burma maintain the view that in principle 
the estimated cost of maintaining troops in Burma, including the 
cost of supplies and services required by these troops, on a peace¬ 
time basis, to meet the peace-time requirements of Burma, is an 
appropriate charge on Burma revenues, without prejudice to 

(a) the eventual decision as to the strength and composition of 
the Burma Army; 

(b) a decision on the figures of cost now being calculated by 
Burma Command; 

(c) the statement on capacity to pay quoted above; 

and they agree accordingly to furnish His Majesty’s Government 
as soon as possible with a reply to the Burma Office letter of 22nd 
Fetiruary, 1947, setting out their counter-proposals in detail on this 
basis * , . . 

4. His MajestyGovernment agree to make advances to 
Burma towards the net expenditure in 1946-47 on Projects (in¬ 
cluding public utilities, etc., within a ceiling of £18,375,000 .... 

5. The Government of Burma agree to pay over to His 
Majesty’s Government the proceeds from the sale of Civil Affairs 
Service (Burma) stores which are not lend-lease equipment brought 
from the United States of America. They also agree that on the 
licjuidation of any of the Projects the proceeds of the sale of their 
capital assets shall be paid over in reduction of outstanding loans 
after deducting the cost of liquidation. It is further agreed that 
there shall he the fullest exchange of information relating to the 
Projects between the two Governments, and that the liquidator shall 
furnish to His Majesty’s Government any information which they 
may require relating to the disposal of the assets. 

6. It is agreed between the two Governments that the possi¬ 
bility of converting part of the interest-free loan into a grant, 
referred to in paragraph 5 of Annex B to the London Agreement, 
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shall remain open for further consitlenitioii in the lijijht of future 
developments in the f^eneral economic and tlnancial situation. 

Signed on behalf of llis Majesty's (lovernment 
in th<‘ I’nited Kingdom: 

j. 1. ('. {'komhik 

Signed on behalf of the (Government of Ihinna. 

Thai.IX Mva 

Kancoon’ 

3!)Tir Acku., 1'M7. 

lU'Tt’KK Pin)S!'KITS 

Although the immediate future is daih indeed, there is gotul 
reason to IkMcvc that ihtrni.i’s ec(tnomy is essentiall) sound, 
that the prewar level of exports may he att.ainrd m mo^t com¬ 
modities in a few years, and that there v. ill he a fairlv depend- 
ahlc; world-wide demand for IhirnicM' protlnds, 

'rims Ihinna’s chance-, tu' securing a miicli neetled loan 
from the international PanK. oi other ont-idi- lrnd<-rs. would 
seem to depeixl largely upon the estimate of the ealiher of the 
nationalist gou-rnmeiit of the coimtr}', and i:-, ability and will¬ 
ingness to balance the fnidget and service external dieht, 1 f "no- 
tax” campaigns become widi'spread and seiin to have consider¬ 
able jiopular support, ilunna's credit will probably sink 
accordingly. There seem^ to he a reasojialile progiect, however, 
that the (lovernment of Ihirnia will adhere to the line of action 
described in the lir.si paragraph of tlie fhnma rnifed Kingdom 
Innancial Agreement, quoied above, in which c;oe ihjrniese 
crtalit .slionld .soon he W‘e!l esttihlished in world momw markets. 
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ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
JAPANESE OCCUPATION 

Summary 

I’KK-P)Rrnsir Burma of the early nineteenth century appears, 
from fragmentary evidence, to have achieved a tolerable stand¬ 
ard of living with practically no foreign trade, and very little 
domestic trade except that between neighboring villages con¬ 
nected by “fjve-day bazaars.” The spinning wheel, the loom, 
the blacksniith’.s anvil, and other implements of handicraft 
industry were found in pi'actically all villages, and it is to be 
pre.sumcd that Burmans then as now were naturally clever with 
their hands. 

The British occupation of Burma coincided with the closing 
stages of the Industrial Revolution, and brought Burma rather 
promptly into a I'apidly developing world economic order. It 
was inevitable that Britain, the most highly developed industrial 
nation of the day, would supply a large portion of Burma’s 
newly reejuired imports, and would pi'ovide a market (or find 
markets elsewhere) for Burma’s newly developed exports. In 
other words, Burma entered upon a century of what some 
writers have called “colonial economy.” This economy is 
marked by the export of a few raw and semifinished products, 
the import of a vai'iety of manufactured goods and of necessary 
machinery and transport facilities, and control of the key points 
of economic life by citizens of other and more highly industri¬ 
alized nations. 

Rangoon was developed as Burma’s outstanding port, 
through which over four-fifths of the foreign trade passed. 
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'1 rad(^ Trial ions were set up with India across tlir Iiay iif 
and fo a snialka' icxtcnt with tlu^ I niitcd Kini^dotn and Mtiropc 
I4'rnrrai!v. It should he nc4ed that fhinna fai'cs that tla^ 

iieTtrest ports are those (.h India, and that Ihirnia's land fi on- 
tiers were not, until eross<sl h\' any inipt»rlanl oi well- 

travekal lasarl or raihva}'. In any e;oa\ to da* r:o4 lay Siam 
and h'reiudi hulo-C liina, wdth almost ('xactly ihe sanu‘ c‘xports 
as Ihirina, and (imiv able to supply dir Idai 1 'rfOiaii inarkii widi 
sutficiisif rice aial drnher fhinna's Iradiny prodiiro, rrdde 
from pctroleuim 

dlie llritish Cfainetiioii nic/anf da* fairly isapid dc‘\‘f4opnu*nt 
oi an excrihmt inland uatt*r transport ^\H|r^ln a.*. ur!l as rail- 
wa}S, and eventually a ratlier welhknit y\-ur!n of mads al! 
three types cd‘ transport niakiii,a^ Kanyoon du* huh of dieir 
activities. 

\Vlu*reas mueh of Lcov(*r Ihinna uas wuNfi* prior ft> tlm 
Ihdtish era, nhlHons of acres ueri" laJcen up and tlioioaiid», of 
acres tteik fores! hrcaii^ht info prodiuiioii, to make fhinna 
the workhs k’adin^i;' i*xp*fn*!er of liofh rice and teak. 

Law and orf!(*r were niaiiitained, a slahle cairmiey {from 
India) was intrudiiced, Iiealdi standard* wvrv niaiiifaitH*#!. and 
in various minor ways fhirnia was equipped fo play a role as 
a lemling producer of primary api ieulmral and mineral prod¬ 
ucts. All in alh a radier iiij^h standard of livinp was maintained 
-*'-a!niost certaiiil\‘ nineli Iiiftina* than liiat in pia^ Ihitisli ihirma* 
Moreover, locikiii^j at the nialier from du^ siriedy rroiiomir 
Klamfpoint, it is diiiihtfnl if modern *k*eonofnie fiiamierd’ with 
a view lo prone4ic»n oi niaxiiiiiini fisoitontir pfoduefioii for die 
country as a wlicde could have done iniirli heifcu than fo prro 
mote rnaximufii output of rki\ teak, miil iniiuusds,* 

Idle Japanese invasion iipsei the iair!\ safi''4ku‘tor> reo- 
ruiniie halanee of Ihirniese eronoiii\ in praeiieally ru*ry re*pert 
noted ahmas Althoipuh the Japanese had pioiniHetl elieap trx« 
tilcK, ami soiiit* Biiriiiesi* fioiiMwvivrs wrlcofned Japaiirse oceii- 

„„ I ki‘ee**/rnir i*. mUoi, itt Isnyotrelol %% lUi n. 4 sl»r 4 l 

I lir liiclgiiiriu hot r%iiir'yM*4 s rss'hrevrlv 

pan iM wlrp^ifrv^’f iCr «fir\y it Mttifri *4 

pylitieal in i#r |io^|+s4‘^«l f.ir 
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pation for this rcas(jn, they were faced with the necessity of 
iij^htinp; a ,i;reat war; and with an extremely long supply line 
to Ihirnia. were able to send almost nothing except the most 
urgently needed supplies for the Japanese army. They man¬ 
aged to export a little lead, zinc, tin, and tungsten. However, 
they lacked transport facilities for maintaining a total export 
comparable to that normal under British rule, and even had 
transjjort facilities been available they would have been unable 
t(v make use of Burma’s normal rice and teak export—at least 
during the early stages of the war. 

Allied demolition and bombing of refineries, pipe lines, river 
launches, railways, bridges, and locomotives resulted in a vir¬ 
tual cessation of intcimal transport, except for the Japanese 
military, and even military transport was very much slower 
than normal i)eacetimc transport. Hence, both in internal trans¬ 
port and external trade, Burma was thrown back a century, 
without warning or previous preparation. Law and order were 
maintained after a fashion, and a new currency was introduced 
with the decimal sy.slem, but inflation soon overtook the Japa¬ 
nese-sponsored rupee, further to add to the economic chaos and 
misery. 

(liven, say, ten years of preparation, together with a few 
modern factories, it is conceivable that a moderate standard of 
living could have been achieved in spite of the virtual cessation 
of foreign trade. But although looms were to be found in many 
Burmese homes at the time of the Japanese invasion, a large 
proportion were seldom used and it was chiefly a few old women 
who continued to spin and weave at home. The other handi¬ 
crafts were largely forgotten because of tjie competition for 
several generations of cheap machine-made imports. Moreover, 
the present generation has acquired a taste for bicycles, flash¬ 
lights, and other commodities which did not enter into the pre- 
British standard of living. Present population is considerably 
greater than Burma ever had under the Burmese kings, so the 
attainment of a satisfactory standard of living under economic 
self-.sufficiency would be correspondingly more difficult. 

All in all, Burmans were left with sufficient food of a sim- 
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pic kilu! hccatisc almost all areas are tioririally laMrly '--cl f-stiflV 
in rice or millet* Hoitsiiyt;' was iiul a particnlarlv difficult 
prnl)!(‘iu in a land where the hanihou is plentiful aiul men 

know hf)\v to make hainhoo houses in sluirl ordtua ddie elothint^ 
prohlenu hmvcver, piaox’d insoluhle in spiU* of siicniious Pair™ 
inest^ and Japanese efhuls, and pia*al distress Otlier 

comna Hlilies, both com ii als ami iiectositirs, u cn* prart icaliv 
tniohtainahle, and with a p'reat diminution in the catch, the 
diet deterioratech dlic deterioration was only pariially made 
14 'ctod hy the slaui^litca* of numhers of woik cattU' an 

economic sin which will rwjuiia^ years of cwpiariMm !)iU'or(^ the 
cattle supply and aj^riculture can return to norma! 

d1ie forej^'oinet rtauarks relate to the lowlaial areas, inlialo 
ited predoniinantl)^ hy Pmrmans ami Karens, d'hr horseslioe of 
fiills which surround tlu^ fiTawaddy \'al!cw is inhafntrd hv 
Shans, Kacliins, and riiiiis who ha\'e iievm keen wry cdosely 
drawn int«i iiioderii ecouiaihi* life. Id\i!ip a lelatively self- 
sufficient life, with standards !i\inp CMfisiile'ratfh' fielow that 
of the Ihtrniaiis, they weia* nof cp'raatiy aflVrlrd |i\ flu* iiininic 
dislocations of the* war, exct*pl, of vnni*<\ as ariiiies passes! lav 
and rcfiuisitioiicd food stipplic^s, callie, or lafjorers. In other 
wmals. the economy which inner was far above the sufoistcaire 
level was much less affetietl by flu' Japanese' invasion than that 
wdiicli, hy intei^ration with w«a!d econtimv, laid fi^eii coie-dder"' 
ably aliove that level, ft is liiyhly powsippa !io\\c\eia fha! the 
fillip i^iwu in burmese haiidicrait indiisirir’s will c'oniiiuie in 
have its effect for a nuiiibrr of years aftci ftir war, a;, eamious 
e!<IerK decitie |o have their vil!apr% roniinur to prof luce I'lotip 
etca, in case*’ amnlier niiinic'lbyibie ituripii isailiJci brinys 

deprivation to the local residrufs. 

/\utnrri;i om vr Rri ai nms 

Idle fliyiu of nifef f lirHyars in has eaiio^d a lew 

observers tfr Imp to the roneludoit that ihc-* japaiirm* invasifin 
has largely **si>!\‘ed- ’ Ihirnirds problriit of apririiltiirai debt and 
abseiifee laiidhualisim Knfortiiiiairly, ihr problrm eannoi be 
solved so easily, the llietiyars, who uwm a fuiirllt of Lower 
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Burma riceland, have deeds, mortgages, and other documents 
in India, with which to press their claims, and from the strictly 
legal standpoint, the accumulation of unpaid rent or interest, 
as the case may be, during the period since 1941, further com¬ 
plicates and intensifies the problem of meeting their claims. 

1 n any case, the few Chettyar agents remaining behind did 
not attempt any large-scale collections of rent or interest, and 
thus Burmans took possession of and held millions of acres of 
excellent land, without payment to the legal owners. In 1943 
there* was a Tenancy Ordinance, from the Ba Maw government, 
providing for a 50 percent reduction in the 1942—43 rents. 
With riceland much less in demand than normal, it is doubtful 
if landlords received even half the usual rent. 

'Fhc net residt of the Japanese occupation, then, from the 
standpoint of rural economic relationships, seems to have been 
to aggravate an already-difficult problem. Government of 
Burma laws, already on the statute books, looked toward the 
fixing of fair rents and the solution of the problem of absentee 
landlortlism, and the Chettyars at least seemed willing to co- 
oper.'ite. The need for immediate and wide-scale application of 
carefully worked-out legislation of a similar kind appears to be 
greater than ever. 


Food and Agriculture 

Aside from the virtual cessation of rice export and diminu¬ 
tion of rice production already mentioned, perhaps the chief 
food problem introduced by the Japanese was that of distribu¬ 
tion within Burma of existing stocks. The central part of the 
Dry Zone was normally deficient in rice, receiving part of its 
con.sumption needs either from Lower Burma or from the 
Upper Burma Wet Zone and irrigated tracts of Shwebo and 
Lower Chindwin districts. Lower Burma, in turn, received 
most of its daily needs of cooking oil from the vegetable-oil 
presses of the Dry Zone. The breakdown of internal transport, 
and the flight of many of the Indians and Chinese who were 
skilled in eflecting exchanges of products within Burma, left 
the country without a reasonable price structure for agricultural 
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prcHlurts. Sesainum oil which was priced a! R> 8 for U‘!i viss 
lahctiil 3() Ihs.j l)cff^rc the war, s?>ld at Rs. dn in Mapwi* early 
in Rs. IOC) in JMandalay, and Rs Jnil in RauytHin and 

Monlniein. Rice, nn the other hand, nhirh .sjild at about Rs. 
3/i per 75-pnimd basket l>(‘fore the war. \\:i> worth onlv one 
rupee in Ikassciii toward the (‘lul ot RM3, and I\s. 30 or over 
iii Mandalay in h\*hrnary 1044."' 

Aecordiipi; to a <iispatch from LoTidon 7ddanw c'orre- 
sponckait in Ihirinar' acreapt^ in 10.13 4f ua*' only r,JiH),0{)() 
against a pre\\*ar normal of 12,400,00(7 Tlu^ Jaj siiursi* sue- 
ceedetl in exporting only 3003HH) tims afania!l\ or a tenth of 
!iornial exports, llie cattle siliiatiein. aias^rdinn to the eorre- 
spomletiR \va.s innch less scaaem.s than was at first ludieved, since 
there were areas in (Vnfra! ihirnia uhnr lipjiiinp ha«l iioi de- 
stroyed the catth^ ^^^tpply, and Iac‘k of transport had inad«* impos¬ 
sible tile mama! export to Lowta* !‘nriiia, llnioa ixittlc* supply 
in sncli areas was actually piaratia liiaii norinai, ile quotes tlu* 
a|4‘ricnlttiral departiuent cU* tbe Oa Maw Rovernnaait lo die efTeci 
tliat the lOdd-* 44' crop was f^n 3,024.000 toiv^^ ot paddy, against 
a iKiriiial six or seven iidlHon imis. The RM-I IS erotp was iw- 
Hcvtxl to have Iwen ahoiil 4,301 fttnO tons nf paddy, provicliipf an 
exportaI>Ie surpltis of around bbbUiPM ions in bow«a* Htiinia 
I aRainsI a dcdicil «>£ nearly half a iiiifliMii ffun- in Tpper 
Rurma). 

The result of tlu^ japatsi^'sr pcnit^l %%‘as that, on Rriii^di rr« 
occiipafiiai in 1045 , Tppeu' fhnina %^'as fitiiiul %%iih a serionn 
f>ver«all sboriaRc of ricaa while Lower Ihitina liaf! -oinrfhini^ 
like otiedhird of its nornial thtvv amioaie half inillioii toai siir- 
f'lllis, ! he shortage ol ralile and of r'qui|aiiriif, aiiil die p^rneial 
uncertainties of die period, caused tlw I045 40 crop to afford 
only t>iie'‘sixth of the iiorfiial exjiori siir|diis, ami it is 
mated that perhaps four yraiw will hr rrqnirrd before liuriiia 
reaches the tlircmiiilliomOon imark with its tin* exports, lavrii 
four yvars may not Hiitliee flic eatfir |irotiiriii mil 

» Tlir firlccs jiekl .irr oiiP* ;i|ieo Iuw4 un av:iil- 

Ubhf, IniKiiirmary thtiL Tliry iiir -ailleirrali Iiowevris Im eivr a 

gmttml imaiirr wliich h alitSf^l srrLdiily aoiirair 

^ Nrw ih^ki .STilritrwfu July L pelS. 
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pnibicm of rural economic relations (including land tenure) 
can he satisfactorily solved. 

h'ORKSTRY AND SaWMILDING 

In a country not very subject to forest fires, it is extremely 
tlifficult to damage the forests seriously, and even the war of 
1042 4,^ left must of Ihirma’s forests little if any affected. In 
some areas tjf military operations and preparations the Japanese 
felled young unseasemed teak trees, but there is no evidence 
that a significant proportion of the total teak forests was af¬ 
fected in this way. The Nippon-Burma Timber Union, a com¬ 
mercial combine iji which Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and other large 
Japanese firms participated, carried on a fairly scientific exploi¬ 
tation of forest re.sources with the aid of some of the senior 
Burmese forest officers, but total extraction was clearly far 
l)elow normal, in spite of unusual activity in certain tegions for 
military purposes. 

I’erhaps the greate.st wartime damage to the forest industry 
relates to elephants. A very large proportion of the 6,000 tim¬ 
ber-working elephants died during the occupation, and their 
replacement by other elephants, or by modern machineiy, pre¬ 
sents great difficulties. 

Some leading sawmills were recovered almost intact, only 
needing a few items of equipment to resume operations. 

Minerals, Refining, and Metallurgy 

Tn general, the Japanese period meant a slackening off or 
complete cessation of operations throughout Burma s entire 
mineral industry. Allied bombing frustrated repeated attempts 
to operate the oil fields; demolition, bombing, and the difficulty 
of importing adequate machinery kept operations at the Bawd- 
win Mine and Namtu at a low level, while the tin and tungsten 
industry was carried on somewhat more successfully, but never¬ 
theless at much less than normal output. 

Manufacturing and Power 
Anie<l demolition and bombing, lack of staff and replace¬ 
ment parts, and lack of transport all combined to reduce Indus- 
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trial activity to a very low level indeed. Since industry was 
largely related to an export market, and tran.spurt of the fin¬ 
ished product to Japan nr elsewhere was (.mt of the question, 
the need for operating the factories was not as great as in nor¬ 
mal times. Various makeshifts were used in Rangoon and a 
few' other places to replace the rather adecpiate prewar power 
plants which were demolished or homhed out. Howe\er, elec¬ 
tric pow’er consumption was very much helow normal levels. 

Labor 

Most of the unskilled industrial labor of pre-war Ihtrma was 
Indian but, as shown in chapter xxi, much the greater part of 
the total labor supply was indigenous. I'he flight of about half 
the Indian population curtailed the industrial labor supply at 
a time wdien it w'ould have been impossible to operate all the 
factories for other reasons. Mesreover, the lack <■)! facilities 
for rice export very greatly reduced the amount of labor whicli 
could usefully and economically be employed in Lower F.urma 
agriculture. Hence there was a considerable real surplus of 
labor scattered about Lower Pmrma in particular. 'I'he Japanese 
authoritie.s were not slow to take advantage of this surplus, and 
local officials were forced to draft fens of thousands of unwill¬ 
ing laborer.s into the “.Sweat Army" ami (ithcr auxiliaries of 
the Imperial Japanese Army. Labor was used eliiefly in road 
building and similar works of military uscftilness. 

The flight of great nuinlK.T.s of fn<liati laborers rai.ses a 
delicate problem, that of their reftirn to Ihinna imw' that the 
war is over. About !0,(KK) per mensem have returned thus far 
this year, and wftilc both governments afipear to agree in prin¬ 
ciple that the evacttecs should retnrn, Innh Imve imposed some 
control over their retnrn, alflunigh that control is not as great a.s 
control over immigration of Indian.s de.sijfng to enter Ikirma as 
laborers for the fir.st time, 'hhe reconstruction <?f Hnnna's tlani- 
aged transport and industrial systems ami the rebuikling of the 
main town.s will require great armmnts of local labor or of im¬ 
ported Indian labor, it seem.s p<»ssible to S(»!ve the problem ist 
either way. 
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Domestic and Foreign Trade 

Since the Burmans had long carried on a fair proportion of 
he trade in local produce for local consumption, wartime dislo- 
■ation^ did not affect the country as severely as it might have 
lone if foreigners had monopolized both domestic and foreign 
rommerce. However, foreigners had carried on much of the 
vholesale trade, even in respect to Burmese produce consumed 
ocaliy, and in so far as the Japanese army, and Japanese civil- 
ans under army control, did not monopolize wholesale trade, 
nany Burmans gained new experience which may be of use to 
hem in the future. 

With regard to commodities of interest to the military, 
iiowever, Burmans had little to do. Four Japanese companies, 
for instance, had a monopoly on the cotton trade, while one 
[)f them—the Mit.snbishi-sponsorcd Fujigasu Boseki Kaisha— 
was Burma’s only manufacturer of cotton yarn and cloth. 
Prices to the farmers were severely controlled, a farmer receiv¬ 
ing but Rs. 5 for a viss (3.6 pounds) of cotton, at a time when 
cotton longyis cost hundreds of rupees each. 

At the end of the summer of 1944 the Japanese army 
authorities issued regulations to tie in Japanese firms more 
closely with the war effort. It is to be noted that the Ba Maw 
government did not have any control over such firms, in spite 
of the latter’s control of a fair proportion of the country’s 
remaining economic life. 

Foreign trade was practically at a standstill, except for 
military imports and the exports of a few strategic minerals, 
etc., on a reduced scale. There is a tremendous backlog 
of demand for postwar imports, and it will be several 
years before Burma is in a position to export goods with a 
total value double that of its imports—the condition normally 
existing before the war. 

Transport 

Ocean, riverine, rail, road, and air transport are all prime 
military objectives, and Allied bombers and fightei-bombers 
were increasingly successful in reducing the operation of each 
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ni typvs uf transport In a small fracliun uf pnnvar lUHiiial. 

l\y 1^^ }3 ocraii shippiipi; had been rtalorecl to lifth- lUdia* than 
llk‘ activities of iitinicrons small wooden craft of IfKI to 300 
tons capacity, which hipi^^cd the coast liia*, and wen'e most active 
hedwtam Moulinciii aiul (ia<^ t (*ao I^'acdii i in Siam 

luaar \dctoria Pcdiit on the Kra Istlinms, llic <ailv iun\ railway 
dc‘vchip^^^^*nts were the hliHilnieimfhinjdkof: line and the 
C Innnldiormt lao Hnai^an.i^ line* llic !altin“ was entirely willitn 
Siann hnf its sipnifuanna* la\ in pisnidn!'; an alternaOvr routt* 
for Siatncse-Bnrniese trailia l^v 0^44 railway trathc was 
hrotp^lu Israelically to a standstill as a resnlt of the ii-dn:^ tiin|')o 
Allied homhiipij of l^ridi^'s’s, loeoiia divio. and r<4!!nj:^ stuck. 
IIi|;lnvay tralTic was likewise kept ratlua' low both by Allied 
demolition and hoinhin^ of |)etrolrnni inaniifa<dnrin^i!: facilititas. 
and consequent shorta.ite of fuck I )isti!!af ion of niblH*r ami 
other devices were iu4 hiithly sticcewsfiil t*\pedientH,. 

iVlilitary authorities restored ihc lAiiiyonn dories tu fairly 
normal operation within a lew montivH of tlieir taanipafion td" 
file city in early 3Iay P^45. nowtwer, some wharves leinain 
a mass of wrcckaj^c two years ufu/r the of the war. llie 
main lines of tlie railway were rs*snired lo Mibiiormal fqieration 
within the first year of ptsans llir iriip-ni of llioiisands of jeeps 
and other military vehicles restored total liiyjiway liaflic to 
somcltiin^ approximating its pi’ewar position, f kisolinr iiinsl 
still Ik" inipoiied, as llie Syriaiii rcflm ry wil! not rtasiiinntaire 
operatiems before 1d49. and it is Iikt4y that scaisdty and the litgli 
price of pcdroletirn products !ia\s* operated lo’cp motoi tralUr 
from increasing to a level much greater than ifial umclied liefore 
the w’aia 


i 4e\l Mr>flcSVTloXH 

Wireless coiiimuiiications are such an r^srsilial ris|icni of 
military operatic^ns that they seem lo Ita%ar brcii itiaiiilaifi«,‘d with 
practfcally no Interniption ihrtnighoiii ilir war perioil "riie 
Rangoon telcplmnc system was nitlicr rapitlly rrstoml to limiieti 
ptiblic tisis During the Japanese" omi|jaiioii ii was avaihibir for 
Japanese use only* 
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Money and Banking 

The one improvement introduced by the Japanese was the 
introduction of the decimal system. This was much more than 
countcrl)alanced by flooding the country with irredeemable 
paper curency and supplying no goods whatsoever to absorb 
this spurious “purchasing power.” The Civil Affairs Service 
(Burma) announced on its return that Japanese money 
was valueless, and advised the use of special Indian money 
exclusively. This decree caused numerous protests from hold¬ 
ers of vast (luantities of Japanese notes, but it does not seem to 
have prevented the rather prompt improvement in economic 
life. In fact, since, at the time of the publication of the decree 
( June 1945), Tenasserim was still in Japanese hands and the 
Japane.se were presumably still issuing their paper money, a 
British decision to assign some fixed value to Japanese money 
would probably have served to bolster the position of the Japa¬ 
nese in that part of Burma remaining to them. 

Banking was taken over by the Yokohama Specie Bank and 
other Japanese-sponsored institutions, but the general economic 
disorganization, and in particular the chaotic currency condi¬ 
tion, prevented banking from attaining any real significance 
throughout the Japanese period. 

Public Finance 

Burma’s prewar financial situation was sound indeed, with 
a debt of only Rs. 34 per capita, of which Rs. 20 represented 
capital expenditure on the Burma Railways. Although the war 
resulted in great damage to Burma’s few factories and not-very- 
large trau.sportation system, it did not increase the country’s 
public debt, and in that respect Burma is more fortunate than 
Britain or the United States with their enormous load of debts. 
However, the restoration of the railways and other facilities to 
their prewar normal, and the compensation of holders of “War 
Risk” insurance make necessary unusually heavy state ex¬ 
penditures during the reconstruction period, and consequently 
a considerable increase in the public debt. Even that increase 
will still leave Burma one of the countries with the smallest 
per capita debt. 
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1 'hk Ria‘oxs'i‘Rrr*rinx PiXvictu 

ISrKMA wriH as liard hit by llu* war as any Asiatir rnuntia, with 
the possible exception of japan itsdlb Ah indicalia! in thi* fnre- 
llinut:, cliapters, tlu‘ war left ihinna’s risiiiMni) alna»-t rMin- 
pletcly wiaaivcd and in iua*d of wrx yo'eai tinaiada! and terliiiiral 
assistance Iroin alc'oad belota* it could in’ rc-.lfccsi tu laninab 
I iowever, coiuparcfi to the tank lacdiii: tuai nidti >truih/ml ciana. 
tries as llelpi^an or rieniiaiyw Ihnnia's poUwar ia‘i’on>ii laiion 
prcjblcin is relalivi'iy sniiphs A veiy iarpp* pa:l to' du* >\ra!!li uf 
Jciin^peaii conntrii\H was der4rfwcr| by fn-inb'' and fisw wliw'ras 
litirnia’s wcaltii ctinsists prisiniuiftaiitiv of alna^o iiidf'‘4rucfiblc 
aitrimlfiiral land, furePs, aia! mineral dt-p»‘d!'% k‘artm‘ifH land 
flic iaiypu' ntihiiis} pave* cni}4Myi!unt to nnlv Mujimi 
working popnlatitin of ttsnnjjnn\ i?* HytAiyiiiSk \Unb* f:ati -port 
employed linl a few liaaisand more, 

1’hi* main iiiie*s of file i;dlua}o were reAorrd fe* operation 
within flic firs! year alter the japani'sr* kwtr drAaai mit, and 
coiisirlcrablc trallir was restored on the loads and uatcauays, 
As early as July F^45 flic port oi Kbaippton wa^ approaching its 
iiiHiK!<liale goal id iijMKi ions of iinporis daiiv* and diiiimj' iln^ 
siHTceding moiiflK ji handied iinporis af a!tt*nf ihr prewar rafts 
Some ntilifics wrtv loimii in fair orffru" I^\ llir' tctiiiatiiig Brslisli 
forceps, hut plans are atcioi for thr comphar itcoii .frnciion of 
.Biirimds iirg \a*ry adeijnair pircwar elrririr ■supply sisfrim 

Agrictilinraf rcroiistnaiioii is oi ronrsc tlir priiici|ia! proto 
Icni for tliose roiiccnird wilh iJnriii;ds ininir, If inviilve?. the 
imnicflialc profdein oi pruvmfiiig the farwrr wiili iiiipfirls of 
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clothing and a few simple tools, and the longer-range problem 
of providing him with more cattle and with a system of land 
tenure and agricultural credit which is much more satisfactory 
than that prevailing before the war. Natural increase, with 
Upper Burmans and Shans encouraged to breed cattle as rapidly 
a.s possible, seems the only likely solution to the cattle shortage. 
Both Briti.sh and Burmese leaders are acutely aware of the 
nece.ssity of overhauling the system of agricultural relations, 
and there is good reason to expect that their efforts will meet 
with some measure of success. The purchase of Chettyar hold¬ 
ings, however, will necessitate the assumption by the Govern¬ 
ment of an enormous debt, repayable only by taxes and pay¬ 
ments of principal and interest by cultivators themselves. Given 
a firm and intelligent administration at Rangoon, such problems 
seeiti capable of being solved. 

Flotilla and other vessels destroyed in 1942 as a war meas¬ 
ure will presumably provide another important but bearable 
increase to the public debt, as will i-eimbursement of owners of 
utilities and oil companies, etc., for war losses.^ All in all, the 
physical task of restoring Burma’s industry, utilities, and trans¬ 
port does not appear to present great difficulties, and the finan¬ 
cial burden would .seem to be quite within reason. 

'I'he greatest immediate problem is that of restoration of 
agrictiliural production, particularly the export of rice. This 
was recognized by the Civil Affairs Service (Burma) which 
distributed a leaflet in June 1945, addressed to Burmese peas¬ 
ants. and reading (in translation) as follows: 

'Fhe whole world is short of rice. There will be a certain sale 
for every grain of rice that can be shipped froni Burma ports. Some 
parts of Piurma arc .short of paddy. They will have the first call 

upon the suri>lus in paddy-growing districts.The Military 

A<inunistration will do all it can to assist in putting nee mills into 
eir<lc*r quickly. The Military Administration will buy from 
everv w^irkiug luill as much rice as the mill can produce from your 

existing sliwks of paddy. 

llic Icailct iheii discusses the currency situation, and the 
fart that payment will be made in *‘good British currency and 
^ tvxccpt as swell lasses are made good by the British, 



3‘!A n\‘UME<E « Tv'f f I M* 

lit Iir(* iirici’s sri'tn wry law. Hf t\\ t'l ci . Jafi.'iiu *-<' t'ln i nii \ w ? nild 
I Ml’ {irat’t icall y n«‘llihi :4 1hhviu'^<* nf lac!; at vv}i«aa\'H; 

orders hava* laaai jilacffi |t‘r all ihr iiiiiMaied im" 

wl'iicii lUiritia has Ih-cmi staivfsl m» laia. \t yrr rat miit ^hsi|K ait* 
husy iMrr\’in^l 4 niat<‘ri:ils he tla* v, ;ir ,a.cn!i t Jayan aia! trsMaifirt* 
the flow of into Ihaniia will, at ih i. fia as/!, 14;! thv j;i|>a" 

iichc art* iHsatfii and tfa* fh-tyr oi ta-Mt|s nifo famna will 

iiu'iasasa, Alrrad}, I 5d,nhn |t*ny}i‘‘ hais* a? n\<at hi KhmiMtaL 1 ‘!k" 
|.yiut|s will Ilf fairly di^Crilaited al yriff • vduc!i ran altnrd tu 
yay \\hf’n you havf sold yotir jridd\. .... »aj*oy \o wn ia\!?uy 
AS rav WAS anis vi-ar. It will all hf hota;ht at | : ii f . whish uiH 
rnahk* \tin to hiiy the yMO<|> w mi 

dlie final parayrayh of the Irafln i!a “4 inicy i Htiny. A 
very drlicalt* pta »!dr!!i faciny artrianlf n: a! i rl:.itiiH:af ni in 
ihirnia relates to land ftnnirta yartanilasl^ ifir ifuinc* oi land 
f)tdoii^p||o p> Cludtxaars and ofhrr ahsriitre landlords, I'hr Mili¬ 
tary Adininislratifm ohviously vAshrd to pM.ipiuir lariny* this 
jii'ohlriin for the fas! |jaiayywj4i teatl'** 

Xo ahsrnfev ovoirr ur tfUKiFi! mj ntn nfar* |,ri .t a v. ill !s* allovos'l 
evirt yem I'riHii land you nu* tiaw v*M:Ltry o s ny as voiir 
cMrrtipatioii of t!i«‘ land to no dni tCr tF'wAdny a hrrafdi 

of llif jieataa It yoil i'ti!fiva,lr the land o %ill !ia\r thr riylil |o 
liarvisst and self thi* croji, 

dlu» iinnifdialr pruhlriii of indnasdiy Ihnnao* itraotni*. to 
plant, ciiltivatia and hanc^'C lir*^ in on in itiai Xnrira n!a\ rv^' 
sniiir its role of iivipiny to India and Ar;,|on ipiitr 

poHsihly In* ,so!%as| wiihoiif lotnidni: hiir loin; lanyo po4i!rifi of 
ahsvntre landlordisnn finf wifii \\f‘lt'*»rpaid/fd and wr|I* 
finaitml prcsstirr ladfiy hronplif ta fwai tai hoili ihr lioviaio* 
yiieiif of Itfirina and the fiovrrntnnif of India, anw prtinaiiriit 
Hettlviiiriif of tlir lainhirniirr prahlrm inns! fto ttutlisl out 
within llic* iK'Xf I\\t? Of iliiir* yvai's, ft ilie j'AI ififsi! ot |Hnisaiii 
pf-rtpfiiioi'ship Is to Vfailiiitir to fir llir yoah tlir srshifitiii wotihl 
smii fo lie alf^ii| 4 ” linrs rony}d\ iiifinailfsl In llir l^hiH Land and 

Agriaihiirt^ Xoiiiiitiilny Ihniinn wiili its |iio|ioo;ils fm Land 
Alicfiaiioip IViiiiiiry. ami faiiul fhirdiaw Avis Xiirti I4!K he- 
faiiir ktw tirlorr liir |a|i*iiirsr iiiaai:|iii!iofn anil nkilifiil 

iiiitl patiriif ailitiiiiislnitioii may yii pre^vr ilinii lo iirrif hut 
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MAP OF BURMA 

grapliical areas of the country, see the map facing page 3. ^ 
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ouiiof ahrratiuiis. It scciiLs tjuiu* certain ■ fliat lain! pnichasc. 
Im liirii ovta' tc5 I>nrinaiis tiu* lainl ia»w hy t1ic'tt\ars, 

will he triiitkasN unless a lain! alicuafifsi aiu |c'r\‘i'!!tr*uriiian 
cultivalois frciiH natheir laial aaai struiiuy i!u’ ('vcIi* 
once mure. 

Atiutiicr pruhlciii uf aliiassi equal tityc'iic\ iclafr-, in isaltiia 
The cattle pupnlatinn uf Ihirina was very -sTiunXy 4r|tU*ic<! hv 
the Japanese urrupafiian aial piartitvallv ail I'iia rnltixaUMn in 
ihiritia Mtnlike that in prut*. c ^hiua am! helia] i- rarriec! on 
with llu^ Iu*Ip u| catfir ur wrucr hiina!f»e*.. if vrism i:rta*-.arv 
lu wait a few ycats fur the eatih* psipthatiun |u liium tu lua* 
inal. In the meantinie apt iiailfinal pfs-hiuiusi inav* snlYcna un 
hrss suine nuvcl methurh such as inlrufluctiun mI laryq* ntiiiihers 
uf Iraclurs intu flu‘ Dry Zuih\ i-- iihliatrh In '.ueh a rau-' int»s! 
Diw Zuiie calfle Cfjuld Ik’ >lnfic-d tu f uwt r hunna uiiri'f irac- 
turs ha\<‘ htaai a failnu’ in t ice |ns jffr.rt a tu. lltfae is nn 
likelilaHMi, liuwtwtn, that t;:snrre, ar*. laua' nunihrr uf ftaeluts 
will he made avai!af4r lu Ihiritai within the iir\t twu ur three 
years (iaa. clnriny; the pcadud uf yyrf'an i sie^sl ia 

liimsfA AS PAirr un Sur'riirA.n Asi \ haarvuMv 

Pan Ilia is ypsc^paipiiirally par! ui Suniiuain A-ia itenim* 
stila. Its main iwrpurts lice and IsiidHU' ait* aPu leading' 
exports of Siam and h'mndi ffid^it hina All ihosa and 
Mala}a and Indonesia vu-fh i'xpnit tim luhl^rr, am! fiiiyiydem 
And al! import a prt%it \'afsc“t\" ui tcmiih'‘s and uihri' euftsiiinp» 
tiuii ipioils fruiii mure Iiipli!}' iminstriali/efl cocnifrirs. !l is iiut 
sitrpri>iii|,p tlierefure, that tiadf^ withifi SoutlneC',! Ada is iiiiirh 
fi^ss ifiipuilaiit fiiaii tin* trade ud ^aeh srpauPe cuiiitli% with 
iviirupe, India, «iiid the har isasf, A heifliny e\repliuii lu flie 
rule Ilia! Suiifhrast A'ua roiiitfrif's are in tfilri' 

mitiiuia! trade is ilte laiq^r iitipMii ui ricr hv I^falaya from im 
three nurthern iieipjitiurs. 

tiilcriialsf^iial tin and riihfirr rasirls hare atleiii|itrd to take 
advaniai^e ui the iiiMiofnuiiH|«dy puciiiunt |irl«i tiy a liwv rmiii* 

» lAir a niiifr ilrtailul fliMSivifusi lUiiiis.iS ui rrru*e*irii^ litiii 

J* Atwlfiw* #4 Ae|siU*i/si'.fne« cfcf AVccfeiifWt » 

hm >t> (Oxiut'tl I'lsjvrj .sfy n.rf»»«y. PMft't 
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liics. I he headquarters of such cartels are not in Southeast 
Asia, however, even though most of world production is located 
there. 'Phis is a reflection of the subordinate political as well as 
eccnioniic positiem of Southeast Asia in the modern world. It 
is iiiteiestiug to speculate as to whether or not similar monopo- 
h.slic, agi cements may be reached with regard to rice and teah, 
in view of the fact that Burma, Siam, and French Indo- 
t'hinn exjiort aliout three-fourths of the rice entering world 
tiade <111(1 ne'ai ly all the teak. Barring unforeseen developments, 
no such cartel seems likely, for rice is produced in great quanti¬ 
ties by many other countries, and competes with wheat and 
oflun- cereals on the world market. Teak, likewise, although an 
excellent timber, must face the competition of numerous other 
hardwoods, and also of steel, steel alloys, and other materials. 

I'o sum up: there seems to be no strong economic incentive 
for closer economic ties within Southeast Asia. That part of 
the world must continue to look abroad for markets and sup¬ 
pliers. 


Rfxations with India 

India took more than half of Burma’s exports, and supplied 
more than half of Burma’s imports, prior to the recent war, 
and there is every reason to expect a return to approximately 
that position in the postwar period. The cutting off of Burma’s 
rice exjiort to India and the complementary inflow of Indian 
textiles and other commodities reacted most unfavorably upon 
both economies during the war period. The loss of Burma rice 
imports was undoubtedly one of the causes of the disastrous 
Bengal I'amine of 1943. On the other hand, there are reports 
of genuine distress, even contributing to suicide, on the part 
of Bunnans whose clothing wore out and could not be replaced. 

The very great preference given impetus from India by the 
Burmese tariff of 1946 may possibly be replaced by provisions 
placing Indian goods on the same basis as other foreign goods 
except, perhaps, as genuine and substantial quid pro quo may 
be offered by India. It will be recalled that the present Burmese 
tariff was issued just before the nationalist group headed by 
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C'k*iK‘ral Sail hrcaiiic an (‘fTtaaivt* tnrcv uitliin tin* (^uv-« 

crniiu'nt. ()n flic other haiuh the {ircrtait i.;ovei luiicnt has slanvii 
iifj c\idcncc a <lcsire to cHsc'riiiunate ai*aiin4 trade* uith India 
ancl if st‘cnis almost CiTlaiii that India will t^ontinuc to I)e 
lUirniaA chitA tradin,t 4 ‘ partner, 

Siiirr free tiauk* fietwism fhiriiia and India, with a protec¬ 
tive tariff apaiiKst maun factnr(‘cl poods from a!)ro;id, ainniinfs 
tc> liutinese suhsidi/^af imi of Indian indiisf i iali/aiion, it srcaiis 
unlikady that an independent Ihirina will rrimm fofla* lepjdation 
existing; hefoia* flu* Indodhiriiia d'radf Atpesjuritl of PM I, or 
vwii coiiliniK* iiuk^ftnitely flu* pie'cnt «!i‘-eMini!i;i.tion in faven- 
of hiflian inannfarlnrers at flu* c*\prin.r of nurnu'-e corronners, 
Pairniese eiisfonis revenuf^s, and tfa‘can,fi <'f rn;prdft i|o f )n th<* 
otlua" hand, India scamis Hloly fo ha\e a tanly lapid industrial 
dc’velopnitaih and that dr‘Vi;*Iopiiic*nf is alniou eiatain to fjemdii 
Fairnia hy providing’ a cnuvrnivnt atul cdustp -muou* io' many 
typ(*s rsf pfNids in demand in t!ie Ihnai-a iiia: la! In l.a’P if is 
on!)' hy industrial dcveloptiu-fii on a larpe ‘>e;ile in hidna and 
(liiiia that Ihirina arul oihf*r eonnirif-. of h-tmtluaea Ada are 
likely to overcraiie tlie Iiaiulitrap in ihcir ftadinp ri‘I:itioiis cmumhI 
hy the inalalify of japan lo expoH yreaf puainitii's of elusap 
fjoods for several years to e*a!ie. AhcMp Japanoo* ps^^^ds 
nndotihfisily pi'f^ved an rronomie Ishui. I'oi fin* linu' hr 
ifips to the pCffpko of Sonthea*^! /\da who w.ere titialdi’ to pm- 
i*hasi‘ tin* niiire expmdvia it luain fpialii). prssF irofii irurope 
or Aniericai, 

KXside tfoiii iradt* fefaiioti% and the piohhni of f lirtfjaf 
latulholdiiips, IhiniKds onfstandiny eeonoith< roniaii with Intlia 
relates to iininipraiioiL {ndiaie-^ fd‘ all rl‘e o’w. ifom euwH^s fo 
I'lrospeioiiH nitu'cliaiifs and niaftniatiiire!s, fhd wrll in primar 
ISnriinn and c'ofiinhnff’d to ilic* lime ni wr-f .iinis M-aihs to 
India in reinilfaiici % fo tehitivf’s and laiidlif *. krpiroe;nif ii.ao 
of Indian sliippinp eoiiipafiic*v air very natnially indop diidr 
inflneiua* at file preseiif liinr to srciiir ilif- repeal oi if'isiit 
liiirnirsc lepislafion reptniinp |assporls afui \isas, pirstmi 
altly as a piadiiniiiar) to rrsfrieiion of iiiiiiiipratioin tin 
the rdher hand* tlirre k stimr rsidrncr of tlir 
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iiL'ss of man^' Burmans even to receive back the 400 000 

Indians who fled before the advancing Japanese in 1942_ 

many of whom now wish to return to the land of their 
adoption. ^ Many observers believe that large-scale Indian 
nnnngration is essential to the rehabilitation of Burma, but 
reasons are given in chapter xxi for doubting if Indian immi- 
gn-ation is actually essential to Burma’s economic life, although 
it h.i.s lUlmitledly played an important part in the past. 

Indians controlled more than half of Burma’s rice exports, 
and were important in the export of several other commodities^ 
as well as lieing the leading importers of most items. They 
owned many sawmills, rice mills, and miscellaneous but im¬ 
portant factories like those manufacturing matches, soap, and 
knit goods. Over half the Indian population remained in 
Burma, however, and seem to have retained a fairly important 
lilace in the economic life of Rangoon in particular. The war 
has undoubtedly awakened many Burmans to the necessity of 
taking a more active part in their country’s industry and trade, 
with the result that Indians will find more competition in all 
walks of life than before the war. 

Although Burma and India have a long land frontier, and 
although the Ledo or Stilwell Road and the Imphal Road con¬ 
nected them during the war, it seems likely that for a long time 
to come the only important traffic between the two countries' 
will be by sea. 


Relations with China 

As Burma and China are “back to back’.’ with difficult 
mountains between their more well-developed sections, trade 
across the land frontier has never been large, although it is 
many centuries old. The only partial exception was 1939—41 
wIkju the Burma Road carried fairly large quantities of war 
materials and other goods to beleaguered China. Traffic by sea 
wa.s ordinarily more important than land trade, but as that 
journey was a long one, via Singapore, Sino-Burmese trade 
was seldom large. 

It .seems likely that a large share of Sino-Burmese trade 
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will Cfiiitiinii* to |.;o hr sra. IIo\vr\ti\ if c liiiia rali3!ii*. to a 
pracc^fti! and prni;! assha^ slatta S/rr]i!i,in atal ^ nti 

nan iiu,!ustrial!y and oiiun’uista Ihn ihunia lv»;id and < a' tha 
\ iiiiiiandUitina Railway may at fnino* Ima, ;oo:!nf' rro 

nofiiir sipnilkMiua*. lltrrr ih tm pi^'-fnt piu.'-pfi' tO ihix ilrvi/l- 
ofiiiicnF liitwcvcr. 

Ah RaotpHin was Ihr jniaiisai Imi flu* ^ 'iwin Xaltunal 

Avialifai (’nrporai i» ai and f!n- :au>’ innn fiats vn;il Ida. . ii\:ii*t 
to iftiropn krfnn* tin* war. itaat* is a iIm? Unrina’s 

rajdlal may hrroiiuwm ttii (S < s*-a • oid , wiili Amrrit'an aiai 
possihly Swtaiislt partiri[latiiii; in din Falfin Sindi a dr\r|. 
opnicaif would iiic'Trass idirina’s nisananin Maitanls witli i Inna, 

dlwia* is iiu appaiaiil flirnal of ;:rrat imiiiiitraiion troiu 
Cdhiiia to ftiiriiia. hnniipianfs piorcss tn Itnrina !iy scm 
wcaild fifid man}' tnmpfinjt oppt irtnnif in*, ^ios^ i at hand, wliilc 
thost^ appfffUiduny; Ihnina !o latid \*oaiIdi fhisaiHth niidt* 

'VcdojKsI parts of \'nniiaii, wlnnr du^v I’Mtihi vaf!dii tlirir 

own caaintry. Moreswann thr iarm! $ii!nu;,;!'afion lnp:is.!atiim 
piawifirs ;i means of r«-sf 5 irtinp c liinfo' as well as Indian 
iinriujd*atiofi. In itn;*Hiiatioiis to tha,f fnid wrrr under 

hnf ilid ind fjear fmit hf^lorf^ flir onfla<%ak of war, TIu* C Idfir s 
arr siniilar fo tin* fhtiinati-. raeiafl} and sfinia!!}, and *Tna?r 
iiiiirh Irss cti a otrial firf^slrin ihan t!o Indian iiiifnipiaiiK. 
dliiiH. it is rxtrrnirly tifililely iliaf 1 hit 111a will lia\w Irt lata** :i 
Cliiricsi! iiiifiority piadtltait, 

III riwiriiisioiy tlirrtn^orr, il apprais lda*ly iliat Ihiriiia and 
C/iiifia will soiiifw^hal more rsf^nisn'r rr'onondn rrlaiioiis 
than hrftirr tiin mai, tail diffitaillirs and the 

flfseiirsH of Iiidfof liiiia and Siam i srrin likrly in 

|irrwiif llir latter rniiiifry from n%rr iiri’Miiunp as iin|iorfanf a 
fniiliiirt partfirr wsfli lh!?i«a ;o India will toffainlv ron 
tsniie to fan 

Ininasi Ilf AFotATlmv of iliniMA 

XalioiiaiiM^ ill IhifiiKO as in rims! offwr miammirallr 
vrlofinl roiititiirs, lia%“n inard fhal llir and lirlirKt 

natioiw of i}ir w'nrld :irr aliito%i invarsafif}' ilitoe wiili ilie 
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j,n-catc-.st industrial development. Hence industrialization is re¬ 
garded as the key to wealth, power, and national well-being. 

The industrialization of Burma, however, presents two dis¬ 
tinct and very difficult problems: (1) securing for Burmese 
citizens control of most of the country’s existing industries, 
and (2) creating new industries and enlarging those which 
now exist. I'he first problem is not, generally stated, the sub¬ 
ject of seriotis dispute. Most Europeans, Indians, or Chinese 
would agree as to the desirability of greater Burmese partici¬ 
pation in industry. When the case for Burmanization is based, 
however, on accusations against the fundamental nature of 
previous development, thei'e is considerable room for argument. 

.As indicated in the tjuotation on pages 192—93, one excellent 
reason for the development by Kuroi^ean firms of production of 
raw materials is that Burma’s conditions of soil, climate and 
labor stipply make such development profitable.® European 
nations like Denmark, and American states like Iowa, find that 
rich soil and natural resources enable them to reach a higher 
standard of living and of national and local well-being by con¬ 
centrating on the development of those resources. On the other 
hand, population growth, the development of new skills by 
Barmans, and the proved uncertainty of foreign trade in the 
event of war furnish convincing arguments in favor of a 
reasonable program of industrialization. 

I''or the most part, Burma’s resources and previous eco¬ 
nomic development suggest that that country will be most pros¬ 
perous if it continues as a producer of rice, timber, and min¬ 
erals. lake Denmark, it may find great well-being and pros-, 
perity for its people in a development which does not leald to 
military or industrial greatness. Bituminous coal has hitherto 
been the basis of industrialization in most highly developed 
cotintrics, and it seems to be lacking in Burma. Perhaps the 
tfatgyi Rapids (on the Salween above Moulmein) and other 
water-power sites will provide Burma with cheap electric power 
in <Uie course, but for the immediate future there does not seem 

» See “Industry and Agrarian Reform,” Far Eastern Survey, July 2, 

1W, for a sane discussion of the pros and cons of rapid industrial development 
in the Orient. 
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lo In' niiich jnsliiicatinn fur jilanninx in^src than a douhiiii|^ 
nr 1 rrhlini;'of Ihuina’s l3KH)pix*war factnrirs with tluar *^OJK)() 
\xi a‘ki*rs. 

Sniiic iinliLsIrirs, particiilarl\ mftnii trxtilo, inijahf hr 
veln|H*d with c‘xistin| 4 ‘ rrsnnrcf‘s, hnutwcaa rntftnn 

firndiictit ^11 af 18.(KK) Inns \Vi>nhl prn\'i4f ahnut half tlu^ cntin- 
try's rlntliiii|;\ and %vith hfttc^r pliers if wunk! hr ra>v in iut* 
snadc fanners tn prn<iui'c* twice that inurh. Ih('\clc fires afit! 
niisccllaiKs*tis niinnr riihhrr iinulY, !ia\*c* hrcai pinfliu'cd in 
Ihinna nn a siiial! srah* and thm* hm i ea « ai wh\’ a innch 

lar^tti^r indtistr\~ niii;hl imt pwnprr. In thr Shan SfaU's tlu'tr is 
a pianinciinn (which inipht fn* rxpandi'd } nf nwsnal 

kinds i>i 4'canprratt‘ Zmir iruin, iiiihndiiip st; aw hcna’i<o, as 
well as flu* hasis for a miiNidriahlr f!aii\ indirsliy. f Icna^e l!ua*c 
setans no ypjod rtsasoii w!i\ Ihinna shoidd iinpoit <jnaiu!!i<*s f>f 
Anstrahan and Aitunican cainud linii and nn whitdi tin* 

consiiiuei* pa}> ahoiit t\xnn‘ the* repai! pSc'r in iIh’ issintiirs i<f 
orii^in. WSlli Ihirnu-vr poidneiiMn appr< sarliinp tfaal 

ciuiiiesiic* coiisunipiifan fin plan* w«*n!d hv ihf* *.ni\ inipMii irppn 
laiiy ins'c*ssary for a ihiriiit''.r rarndn;.; indnCiy, Siniilailv. 
Ilashhi^hls and haltt*ries. varimn rlariineal. ami nif"*hriniai pistd* 
netsas \v<’I{ as fuilrt ariichn*- isfiild hr inantiiarfnaed luosily iisaii 
Ihinneo' inaleiials with a fnaxiiunin adapfad**n to loi’a! 

As linmiaits ocuied aliicr4 la* jcrwaa* laef^eirs r\rep! a 
few rice inihs and sawniilh, it laioo r^‘a-nlmnihi' toith tu hr^ 
lieve that lhc*y will make asyi “•i;p4i!ieant ondr. !iw\ar#! indtin . 
Iriahzalifai ol their in this yrtictaUMin it 

is possihle lliaf Ikirnievr anildtions will Im’ trsind n* ter iinieh 
tiroader in file pearrlinie period as a rfotih fhr wat*'** don-lie 
sliorta^iw and foensinp of aftiiition fw voafd af/aio-.. I1ir 
eiiflitisiasiii and ctur^iy relrao'd Iw- iltnnn' e nafionafp.fip ft,, 
getli<T with the a!laintin“ni o| |iolitiiaii iialrjiriiilnicr wliiili 
ciiahles this iiafitaiahnin to hr fhirriril into conornefivi\ iiaiiom 
liiiikiiipi^ eliaiinels will nsidoiiliirdly lielp tfi imidrc fUsrniaiis to 
make their conmry eixitioinically -rli povrfiiiiiip as wr}| as 
pcdil iiailly srI t fvrniiri|.p 

If h hii^iily |ioShihle ihrti in Ihiriiia, as in Siaiin if wantid 
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be a national government which would itself take a lead in 
purchasing foreign-owned industries for management as state- 
controlled companies. For some time, at least, foreign capital 
and technical assistance will be necessary, and only the govern¬ 
ment would seem to be in a position to secure them on reason¬ 
able terms. Thus, such industrialization as takes place in Burma 
is likely to be cither foreign in origin, or inspired by the gov¬ 
ernment, or a combination of foreign and Burma government 
enterprise— jjcrhaps modeled after the China National Aviation 
Corporation, in which a majority of the stock is owned by the 
Chinese government and a minority by the Pan American Air- 
way.s. The latter company furnishes equipment and technical 
assistance, leaving policy matters largely in the hands of the 
government. Such an arrangement appears an excellent means 
of bringing the results of technical improvements elsewhere to 
an imiustrially undeveloped country, without running the risk 
of permanent control of economic life by foreigners. Burmans 
are fully as capable as Siamese of great national enthusiasm and 
it is highly possible that the development of Burmese-controlled 
industry will be taken up as a patriotic duty and privilege and 
with hitherto unsuspected energy and initiative. 

Changes of Increased Standard of Living 

The Burmese standard of living was definitely higher than 
that of China or India, judging by available mortality statistics 
as well as by common observation of village life. The chief 
reason appears to be that Burma is not overpopulated as are 
its great neighbors. Another and related reason is that Burma’s 
.soil, climate, forests, and mineral resources are so great, in 
proportion to population, as to bring wealth to its people if 
efficiently utilized. 

An increase in the standard of living must depend chiefly 
iipon agriculture, forestry, and mining, particularly the former. 
The Department of Agriculture has already developed irn- 
proved seeds, crops, tools, fertilizers, and techniques which, if 
generally used, would undoubtedly produce a great increase in 
yieUi per acre. It remains to be seen if the events of the recent 
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